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Haines Asks Rates 
To Provide Adequate 
Underwriting Profit 


National Board President Says Five 
Year Loss is 2.5% Despite 4% 
Profit Made in 1948 


ANNUAL MEETING IS HELD 


Teamwork by Stock Fire Cos. 
Has Given Public Constantly 
Better, Less Costly Service 














Despite the fact that the stock fire in- 
surance companies earned an underwrit- 
ing profit of about 4% in 1948, as con- 
trasted with a 5% underwriting loss in 
1947, it should be remembered that this 
profit is only sufficient to reduce the 
five-year average experience to an under- 
writing loss of 2.5%, James M. Haines, 
president of the National/Board of Fire 
Underwriters, declared at the annual 
meeting of the board yesterday at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York. Mr. 
Haines, who is also general attorney of 
the Phoenix of London Group, pointed 
out that one moderately profitable year 
does not indicate that the fire insur- 
ance business is in as healthy and pros- 
perous condition as “we would like to 
see it.” 

Stockholder Forgotten Man 


Calling the stockholder the forgotten 
man these days Mr. Haines stressed the 
importance of an adequate return on in- 
surance operations, as the problem con- 
cerns not only stockholders and com- 
pany executives but also the public 
which must have protection of its homes, 
business and credit. 

“If rates are not sufficient to provide 
a reasonable underwriting profit, new 
money naturally flows into more promis- 
ing channels, and in time the public 
feels the pinch in all its fields of business 
and of living,” President Haines said. 
“For insurance is a keystone in many 
arches. Weaken it or take it away and 
the whole structure collapses. 

“Rates for insurance have risen little, 
on the average. In some states a few 
Increases have been made; in others, 
almost none at all. In some instances 
there have been decreases. In compar- 
son with the general increase in the 
cost of commodities and services in our 
national economy, the cost of insurance 
remains one of the most reasonably 
priced. 

“Our business is part of the capitalistic 
system. Its foundation is the capital in- 
vested by its stockholders, and without 
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Rogues’ Gallery 
or 
Family Portrait? 


Who can tell when a friendly 
face shields a dishonest mind? 
Reports show that the average 
embezzler has worked for seven 
years as a “trusted employee.” 


Embezzlement and fraud arrests 
have increased 158% from 1945 
to 1948 — a worthwhile reason for reviewing your clients’ risks 
in terms of London & Lancashire’s Fidelity Coverages. 


Worthwhile Things Deserve The Best In Protection 
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The Silversmith... 


Alfred M. Dupuy, of our L. M. Bargeron Agency in Birming- 
ham, tells of selling a very young man: 


“The most interesting case I have had so far is the one that 
came to me easiest. It was in the amount of $26,560 on a young 
man who had never bought life insurance before. He is a silver 
designer in Birmingham. I would have thought of his income as 
on a low level. 


“While waiting for a policyowner of mine, the head of a de- 
partment in the jewelry concern, I heard him making inquiry of 
a lawyer as to how a minor would go about buying a home. It de- 
veloped that the minor was going to get married shortly. I made 
inquiry of my policyowner who pointed out the young man to me 
and said that he made about $600 a month. 


“I arranged for my policyowner to introduce me with a pres- 
tige-building introduction. He did such a good job that the pros- 
pect said, ‘Yes, I believe I do need some insurance. What do you 
recommend?’ ” 


we 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





Baltimore Association of Life 
Underwriters 
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Vee VLCUL VCULLUICS 
To Include Pensions 
In Wage Discussion 





Now Has Contributory Funded 
Trust Covering All Employes In- 
cluding Railroad Workers 


BIG STEEL’S PENSION PLAN 
Applies to Excess of $3,000 SS 


Benefit and $3,600 Railroad 
Retirement 





In declining to discuss pensions in the 
wage negotiations set for June 15, United 
States Steel Corp. relies upon an agree- 
ment of last year that the right to 
reopen that agreement limited discus- 
sion to rates of pay and life, accident, 
health, medical and hospital insurance 
benefits “but no others.” Philip Mur- 
ray, president of United States Steel- 
workers of America and also president 
of CIO, had included pensions in letters 
to the various U.S. Steel subsidiaries. 

U.S. Steel’s Pension Situation 

“Big Steel” has two pension systems, 
one non-contributory, has been in ef- 
fect since 1911 and is funded by the 
corporation with J. P. Morgan & Co. as 
trustee; the other was established in 
December, 1939, in anticipation of com- 
mencement of payments under the So- 
cial Security Act in January, 1940. This 
is contributory and is funded by the 
corporation with Guaranty Trust Co. as 
trustee. Some of the employes come 
under the Railroad Retirement Act. 
When the rules were revised in January, 
1940, provision was’ made to continue 
pension credits for service prior to 1940, 
also with respect to employes retiring 
after 1939 until they qualified for fed- 
eral or state old age retirement benefits. 

The contributory pension plan makes 
provision for retirement pensions with 
respect to earnings in excess of $3,000 a 
year, or $3,600 a year in the case of 
railroad employes. Earnings under these 


limits are not covered under the plan 
for the reason that the federal pension 
laws—Social Security Act and Railroad 
Retirement Act—provide pensions with 
respect to such earnings. 


Retirement at Age 65 


Retirement age is 65 under the rules, 
but an employe may get an equivalent 
pension on retirement any time after age 
55. The normal retirement pension would 
be equal to 1% of the aggregate of 
the compensation upon which he contrib- 
uted 3% unless the combined payments 
by the employe and the company may 
not realize the amount of normal pen- 
sion in which case its present value will 
be computed. The compensation upon 
which a participating employe has con- 
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A current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American Independence is fostered and 
strengthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms: 
life, endowment and term policies, juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage. 
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His mizhty steel muscles are the strength of the land characte 
to measu 
The name’s Joe Magarac. Naturalized American. Occupation, He flattened out ingots like a woman rolls pie crust, Be a 


. An ilt? ee Eo tive age 
steelman. Anybody want a country buile Then he cut up the sheets with his teeth. . mea ian 
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Pretty good steelman, that Joe Magarac. How else gee 


a man who knew Joe. Seems Joe turned up at the mill one day do you think we ever got this country made? of succe: 
us past 


and asked the boss for a job. Once hard times came and the mill shut down. Not working... sticade 
Boss looked at Joe standing ore-mountain high. He said, that bothered Joe. So he had himself melted down, and the not iafies 
“Okay, Joe, show us what you can do.” steel soul of him became girders to build new steel mills. A sec 


And now Joe Magarac is working all the time. ar is 7 
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You can see Joe’s spirit all over the land, building a As a par 

H ; ; ae better country, earning his share, holding some for the often as 

e squeezed out eleven thousand miles of shiny steel rails. future through savings and life insurance. even ant: 

He shaped up some cannonballs like a kid makes mud pies. He’s independent America, that Joe. oe out- 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY will resp 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS of life i: 
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Slovak fellow in a mill near Pittsburgh first told the 
story of Joe. He got it from a man who knew a man who knew 


He showed him, that Joe. 
He dipped up a handful of steel and rolled it in his mitts. 
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Hold New Enahead ios Conference 


Swampscott Meeting Draws Large Attendance from New England’s 


Principal Cities; Interesting Panel on Agency Building; 


With Herbert W. Florer, CLU, gen- 
eral agent, Aetna Life, Boston, in the 
chair the second annual New England 
Management Conference was held in 
Swampscott, Mass., May 19-20 at New 
Ocean House. This conference is spon- 
sored by the Boston General Agents and 
Managers Association and is designated 
by the general agents and managers 
section, NALU, as the area conference 
for New England. The attendance was 
large, the principal New England cities 
being represented. 

The conference started with a panel 
on the job of agency building, four suc- 
cessful agency heads participating. They 
were Henry M. Faser, Jr., Penn Mu- 
tual, Boston; William ‘Eugene Hays, 
CLU, New England general agent, Bos- 
ton; Ralph H. Love, CLU, Connecticut 
Mutual general agent, Hartford; and 
Don H. Stimpson, manager, New York 
Life in Portland, Me. The first day’s 
session concluded with a talk by John 
A. Hill, CLU, general agent, Aetna Life, 
Toledo, on how his agency is run. 
Kenagy and Chapman Among Speakers 

Tower C. Snow, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, Boston, was chair- 
man of the second day’s session which 
began with a symposium on agency 
administration and financial management 
the speakers being Frank T. Bobst, John 
Hancock general agent, Boston, and 
Richard F. Wagner, Connecticut General, 
Boston, In the afternoon there were 
addresses by H. G. Kenagy, vice presi- 
dent, Mutual Benefit, and Lewis W. S. 
Chapman, CLU, director of company re- 
lations, Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 

Some of the interesting statements 
made in the Faser, Hays, Love and 
Stimpson forum follow: 

Finding if ere New Agent 

“Can Take It” 

Question: What are the personality or 
character traits you seek most in a new 
agent which the aptitude tests seem unable 
to measure? 

Answer: There are several character 
traits which we seek to find in a prospec- 
tive agent which seem impossible to 
measure by mechanical devices. First, we 
are interested in his aspiration level; 
1.e., which he considers to be a standard 
of success which would satisfy him. If 
his past experience, together with his 
attitude, indicates this to be low we are 
not interested. 

A second trait which is difficult to 
find is how much pressure he can stand 
and still maintain a positive attitude. 
As a part of our selection interviews we 
often ask questions which irritate or 
even antagonize a man in an attempt to 
find out—first, if he will stand up for 
his convictions; and, second, how he 
expresses himself when he is thrown 
off base. We are looking for a man who 
will respond not only to the philosophy 
of life insurance but who catches fire 
easily, If he has fought for causes in 
the past he is likely to take the same 
Position with regard to life insurance and 
turn-downs will react as challenges to 
lim, 

Story Told Prospective New Agent 
( duestion : In talking to the men being 
recruited is your story of the job of life 
surance production, of your company and 
your agency a well-developed, standardized 
interview pattern? 

Answer: In the first interview we tell 
the candidate that he has been highly 


Some of Topics and Speakers 


By CiarENcE AXxMAN 


HERBERT W. FLORER, 


recommended for what looks to us like 
a desirable opening with our company. 
We explain at that time only enough 
about the possibilities to arouse his in- 
terest in taking the aptitude test. We 
give him this test, also usually the 
Stewart test, and make an appointment 
for the second interview. 

In the second interview, if the test 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Manage by Intention, Says 


Chapman to Conference 
Managerial planning for agencies was 
discussed by Lewis W. S. Chapman, 
CLU, director of company relations, 
Agency Management Association, in ap- 
pearing before New England Manage- 
ment Conference at New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass., last week. 

Some managers have a certain famili- 
arity with the job and expect to achieve 
success through diligent effort, trial and 
error, or by ear, he said. Others achieve 
success through mastery of the process 
of agency management because thev 
know each step—the step sequence, the 
weight of the various steps. Only by 
painstaking planning can a manager do 
the job of training men; only by such 
planning can he reduce the job of agency 
management to an orderly process. 

Broadly speaking, a manager in Mr. 
Chapman’s opinion, should have two sets 
of plans—long and short range. When 
he has such plans he is practicing “man- 
agement by intention.” When we analyze 
a group of successful managers we are 
certain to find these qualities: they 
have a vision of what they want to 
accomplish; they have crystallized that 
vision by laying out goals and plans; 
they have implemented the vision by 
deciding how it was to be done; they 
have checked periodically to determine 
if they were “on schedule.” 


Some Highlights on Toledo Agency 


John A. Hill, CLU, Aetna Life, Tells New England Manage- 
ment Conference of Meetings, Agents’ 
and Clients’ Relations 


John A. Hill, CLU, Toledo, Ohio, one 
of Aetna Life’s most successful general 
agents, described the agency’s —— 
tions in a talk made before New Eng- 
land Management Conference held in 
New Ocean House, Swampscott last 
week. 

In referring to agency meetings he 
said: “We have been holding them for 
years.” Mr. Hill explained the pattern. 
“The first three Mondays of the month 
are attended by the agency’s Toledo 
group only, a one hour morning meet- 
ing. On the fourth Friday the meeting 
is for two hours from 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon and then the entire out of 
town group is present. They pay their own 
traveling expenses to the meeting, but 
the meeting must be worthwhile or the 
attendance will fall off. 

“To be successful the meetings must 
be well planned in advance. The general 
agent should not talk all the time as 
the agents themselves must participate 
in the program and there must be 
variety in these programs. 

“We use the lecture, spelldown, panel, 
grab bag question box and model inter- 
view. Morale must be kept up and the 
closer to feverish pitch the better. One 
of the best morale builders is our pub- 
lication which we call The Bell Ringer 


and it is 12 years old. 
Rules for Editing 


“Here are some of our rules with 
respect to this publication: 

“Tt comes out every Tuesday without 
fail. It mentions all birthdays, wedding 
anniversaries and company years of 
service. It has as many names of pro- 
ducers and their families as possible. 
Noteworthy accomplishments are accom- 
panied by the salesman’s picture. App- 
a-week records are published. The nub- 
lication is written in brief newspaper 
one-column style. As little canned ‘in- 
spirational material’ as possible is used. 
The paper also goes to wives of sales- 
men at their home address, Published 
each month is a Man of the Month 
bulletin, his picture, the designation be- 
ing based on paid premiums, paid, vol- 
ume, written volume, accident produc- 
tion and number of apps. 

“We don’t think it possible, within 
reasonable limits, to get too much com- 
petition in our business. The month we 
do not have an agency contest under 
way is a rarity. Not all of our contests 
click, but they are different. Some of 
our most successful contests have been 
those we called United Nations, Early 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Kenagy on Good Will in 
Insurance Centacts 


SOME POINTS TO REMEMBER 





Making Friends of Policyholders Visit- 
ing Insurance Offices; Telephone 
and Correspondence Techniques 





Getting down to brass tacks, H. G. 
Kenagy, vice president, Mutual Benefit 
Life, told the New England Management 
Conference just what companies had in 
mind when they taked of relations with 
policyholders. He divided his talk into 
six categories: attitude created by busi- 
ness contact with agents; reaction of 
policyholders who visit insurance offices; 
impression made on policyholders in 
their telephone contacts with the com- 
pany; effect of business letters sent by 
insurance companies; good will impres- 
sion, or lack of it, created by the 
direct effort of companies; and impres- 
sion developed in good citizenry activi- 
ties of insurance men. 

Treatment of Visitors 

Discussing policyholders who visit in- 
surance offices, he asked if visitors get 
an impression ‘of neatness, dignity, effi- 
ciency and good taste; are those at the 
counter definitely assigned there and 
do they greet visitors with a smile? 
Does the person at the counter give all 
service possible or just what is asked 
for? He said they should take the op- 
portunity to give constructive informa- 
tion about the company or the agency. 
He called attention to necessity of hav- 
ing available on counter, or in sight, 
booklets, posters, bulletin boards, agency 
leader publicity. He said if visitors 
asked for an individual not there he 
should be well taken care of by some- 
one else. Furthermore, there should be 
some system of reporting the call to the 
person originally wanted. 

As to attitude created by business con- 
tacts, Mr. Kenagy asked if agents sell 
life insurance for recognized and under- 
stood needs only; operate exclusively on 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Boston Forum on Agency. 


Finance, Administration 
Tower C. Snow, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Boston, was chairman 
of a forum on agency administration 
and financial management at annual 
New England Management Conference 
last week. He introduced Frank T. 
Bobst, general agent, John Hancock, 
Boston, and Richard F. Wagner, gen- 
eral agent, Connecticut General, Boston. 
Mr. Tower said in part: 

“Regardless of whether we are gen- 
eral agents or managers, urban or rural, 
large or small operators, the correct 
principles of sound financial management 
and agency administration remain basic- 
ally the same. Years ago many decisions 
of management could be made that per- 
haps were rash or poorly conceived, and 
the margins of compensation were 
adequate enough. However, with lowered 
margins and increasing costs a poor 
decision today may prove very costly. 
It is our hope that this forum will 
stimulate thinking on these lines even 
if we cannot give all the answers.” 
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ALC Medical Section to 
Meet in Hot Springs, Va. 


Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice presi- 
dent and medical director, Continental 
Assurance, will be moderator at a forum 
which will be concluding feature of the 
37th annual meeting of medical section, 
American Life Convention. The section 
meets June 23-25 at the Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. Dr. B. F. Byrd is pro- 
gram chairman, Speakers at the forum 
with their topics follow: 

Longevity of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
William M. Genther, medical director, 
Continental American. 

Past History of High Blood Pressure 
and Relation to Longevity, Henry B. 


Collins, medical director, Connecticut 
Mutual. 
Monthly Income Disability: Ts Maling- 


ering a Problem?, John W. Abbott, 
medical director, Paul Revere Life, 

Is Medical Director an Adviser Only, 
or an Insurance Executive?, Ernest J. 
Dewes, medical dicector, Provident Mu- 
tual, 





HUEBNER FOUNDATION GRANTS 





Sixteen Fellowships or Scholarships; 
Vary From $200 to $2,000; Three 
From East 
The largest number of fellowship and 
scholarship grants to be made in a sin- 
gle year has been announced by the 
administrative board of the S. S. Hueb- 
ner Foundation for Insurance Education. 
These grants, which vary in amount 
from $200 to $2,000, have been made 
to 16 persons for the purpose of en- 
abling them to pursue graduate study 
in insurance for the Ph.D. degree in 
order to prepare for insurance teaching 
careers in colleges and_ universities. 
Those living in the East who got grants 


follow: 

Donald L. MacDonald, Springfield, 
Mass.; B.S.,. 1947, American Interna- 
tional ‘College; M.A, 1948, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

John W. Nelson, Allentown, Pa.; B.S., 
1941, University of Southern California. 

Fred E. Wright, II, Morgantown, W. 
Va.; B.S., 1949, West Virginia Univer- 
sity; instructor, Waynesburg College. 





Mass. Mutual Reports 


On Direct Mail Business 


With a $5,012 policy average, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life agents sold $169,- 
444,104 of business among prospects cul- 
tivated with direct mail help during the 
past 12 years (1937-1948). There was one 
sale for. every 9 8/10 names. The yearly 
average for the period was 2,817 sales 
for $14,120,342 delivered business. 

The direct maii service includes both 
letters and printed pieces mailed from 
the home office at the request of agents. 
All mailings are of a pre-approach na- 
ture, serving to create a receptive men- 
tal attitude toward the agent when he 
makes his personal call. The company 
emphasizes the need for personal calls, 
without which there can be no benefit 
from the mailings. 





Bankers Life Increases 


New business issued and paid for in 
Bankers Life of Des Moines during the 
first four months of the year totaled 
$51,748,248. This represented an increase 
over the same period last year of more 
than $1,900,000. Of this four months’ 
total sales, $38,244,715 was Ordinary in- 
surance and $13,503,533 was Group. 
Sales for the month of April totaled 
$10,821,991 of which $9,970,991 was Or- 
dinary. 

Insurance in force at the end of April 
reached a new high of $1,404,976,918. 
This is an increase of more than $28,- 
650,000 for the year to date and of 
more than $94,000,000 over a year ago. 
Ordinary insurance in force at the end 
of April amounted to nearly $1,175,000,- 
000 and Group was more than $230,- 
000,000, 


Joins Great-West Life 


Robert R. Callaghan of Minneapolis 
has joined the Minneapolis branch of 
Great-West Life as Group and broker- 
age supervisor. A 
specialist in pen- 
sions and _ estate 
analysis, Mr. Calla- 
ghan, who attended 
the University of 
Minnesota, began 
his insurance career 
in *Minneapolis in 
1932. He has held 
the positions of of- 
fice manager, super- 
visor of sales train- 
ing, assistant gener- 
al agent, pension 
consultant, and 
brokerage manager 
in various agencies 
in Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, St. Louis and 
San Francisco. Prior to joining Great- 
West, he was assistant manager of the 
life department of a leading Minneapo- 
lis insurance firm. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Callaghan 
will be associated with Joseph G. Mul- 
hearn, branch manager for Great-West 
in Minneapolis. 





R. R. Callaghan 





Franklin Enters Maryland 


Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill, has 
opened operations in the state of Mary- 
land, Chas. E. Becker, president, an- 
nounced. An agency will be established 
in Baltimore within the very near future. 
The company now operates in 40 states, 
the District of Columbia and Hawaii. 





SALES PRODUCTION RECORD 


Boston Mutual Life achieved another 
sales production record in April when 
it issued more than $2,000,000 of Ordi- 
nary insurance, 


New York State Ass’n 
Holds Annual Meeting 


KRISTENSEN NAMED PRESIDENT 





Julian S. Myrick Honored at Dinner; 
Other Officers and Regional 
Vice Presidents 





Kristen Kristensen, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, Yonkers, was elected 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, succeeding 
Stanley C. Collins, Metropolitan Life, 
Buffalo, at the annual meeting recently 
at Niagara Falls. Other officers elected 
are George P. Shoemaker, CLU, general 


agent, Provident Mutual, New York 
City, vice president; W. Merle Smith, 
LU, manager, Mutual Life of New 


York, Buffalo, secretary-treasurer. Re- 
gional vice presidents reelected are John 
F. Meehan, John Hancock, Westchester; 
Henry M. Lipes, Phoenix Mutual, Syra- 
cuse; Frank J, McManus, Connecticut 
General, Binghamton. New regional vice 
presidents are Richard E. Blanchard, 
Metropolitan, Malone; Harold Fleck, 
Equitable Life ef Iowa, Albany; Joseph 
E. Silverstein, CLU, Mutual Life of New 
York, Rochester. 


Julian S. Myrick Honored 


One of the highlights of the 30th an- 
niversary celebration at the conclusion 
of the delegate meeting was a dinner 
in honor of the New York State Asso- 
ciation’s honorary president, Julian S. 
Myrick, who has served the association 
since its founding in 1919. He is one of 
the five living charter members and has 
missed only three meetings in the 30- 
year period. Toastmaster at the dinner 
was Sidney Wertimer, Buffalo. The ex- 
ecutive office of the State Association at 
Albany was presented with a _ large 
framed sepia-toned photograph of Mr. 
Myrick inscribed with silver plate bear- 
ing his name and title “Father of the 
State Association.” This is to remain 
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Cif M. Mull 
—— 


The great achievements of the busi- 
ness world are frequently made by 


men and women who suffer from 


Clifford L. McMillen 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


320 of a series—319 appeared last week. 

















KRISTEN KRISTENSEN 


in Albany as a permanent tribute of the 
contribution Mr. Myrick has made to 


the life insurance business and _ particu- 


larly to the State Association. 
Endorse Fluegelman for Trustee 
David B. Fluegelman, Northwestern 
Mutual, New York City, national trus- 
tee, was unanimously endorsed for re- 
election as trustee at Cincinnati meeting 
next September. Mr. Fluegelman_ is 
eligible for the second two-year term 
having served on a national board of 
trustees since 1947. He is past president 
of the New York City and New York 
State Associations of Life Underwriters. 
Kristen Kristensen Career 


Mr. Kristensen, who was vice presi- 
dent for the past year, was born in 
Gundtoft, Denmark, in, 1889. He gradu- 
ated from public school and at the age 
of 14 went to work in his father’s car- 
penter shop, serving his four years’ ap- 
prenticeship and then headed for Amer- 
ica with the hope of obtaining an edu- 
cation. He arrived in America in 1907 
and went to work on a farm at New 
Berlin, Chenango County, N. Y. He at- 
tended district school during the winter 
months for two seasons, learning Eng- 
lish to gain admission to a preparatory 
school. Entering Wyoming Seminary, 
Kingston, Pa., in the fall of 1909, he 
worked his way for four years, graduat- 
ing with the class of 1913. He entered 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
in the fall of 1913, working his way 
through and graduating in 1917. 

Long active in civic and life insurance 
activities Mr. Kristensen was the first 
secretary of the Westchester associa- 
tion, president in 1938-39 and delegate 
to the state association for several 
years. He was secretary five years of 
the Yonkers Recreation Commission; 
Scout Commissioner two years; Lions 
Club president; president of the Young 
Men’s Republican Club; president of the 
First Westchester- Putnam Masonic Dis- 
trict Association. He has also received 
many awards and citations. 





BANKERS LIFE SALES SCHOOL 


Eleven salesmen from 10 agencies 0! 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, were 1 
attendance at an advanced sales training 
school at the company’s home office 
from May 16 through May 20. The 
school, last in the company’s series of 
four for its agents, was under the su- 
pervision of the sales training division. 





Steel Pensions 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tributed 3% may be deemed to be 33-1/3 
times the amount of his contributions. 
When employment ceases except by 
retirement or when a retired employe 
dies, the company will pay a sum equal 
to the full amount of the employe’s 
contributions plus interest without deduc- 
tion of any administrative expenses. 
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Meeting of Actuarial Society of America 


Actuaries’ Views on Non-Medical 


Mortality Experience and Expense Savings as Offset to In- 
creased Mortality; Preferred Risks; Mortality 
Above 40 Improves 


Discussing mortality experience and 
expense savings as offset to increased 
mortality on non-medical business, A. P. 
Morton, Prudential assistant actuary, 
presented to Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica last week data based on issues 
since the war under rules permitting 
$5,000 non-medically to age 30, $3,000 
from 31 to 35 and $1,200 at ages 36 to 
40, Extra mortality costs on non-medical 
issues were found to be about $1 per 
$1,000 for ages 31 to 34, the similar costs 
being approximately four times as high 
for ages 35 - 39. 

E. C. Henderson, vice president, and 
actuary, Connecticut General, said that 
his company’s recent experience for 
non-medical insurance showed the ex- 
tra mortality to be concentrated in the 
early policy years, and that above age 
35 at issue the savings in expense does 
not offset the extra mortality experi- 


enced, 
E. W. Marshall, vice president and 
actuary, Provident Mutual, discussed 


problems involved in satisfactorily com- 
paring non-medical mortality experience 
with medical experience. Using the Con- 
necticut General’s data for illustration, 
he presented ratios of non-medical mor- 
tality by amount of insurance to medical 
mortality by number of policies. He con- 
cluded that companies would do well to 
reappraise non-medical costs, particu- 
larly at ages over 30. 

C. M. Sternhell reported that the ex- 
perience of the Metropolitan under its 
non-medical Ordinary business had been 
satisfactory. For ages at issue below 30, 
mortality experience had actually been 
lower than on medically issued busi- 
ness. For ages above 30 mortality had 
been higher and the extra cost in- 
creased with the age at issue. Present 
medical fees are 25% higher than the 
old scale and are graded by amounts 
of insurance. He expressed the opinion 
that non-medical business was very 
practical at the younger ages, but that 
caution was required for ages over 40. 

NV. J. November, associate actuary, 
Equitable Society, reported that the 
mortality rates of non-medical business 
were 22% higher during the first five 
policy years but surprisingly, a little bit 
lower than medical experience for higher 
durations. The over-all ratio was 108%. 
Savings in non-medical expense more 
than offset extra mortality costs so that 
there may be reason to consider further 
liberalizations in non-medical underwrit- 
ing rules. 

L, R. Martin, vice president and ac- 
tuary, Connecticut Mutual, said its ex- 
perience on non-medical insurance was 
so favorable that it does not seem in 
order to restrict its non-medical under- 
writing rules. He also said its increased 
cost of medical examinations had been 
offset by larger average sized medical 
policies, 

C. O. Shepherd, vice president and ac- 
tuary, Travelers, offered a note of cau- 
tion, stating that mortality experience 
on Travelers. non-medical business _is- 
sued at ages over 40 was much _ higher 
than on business issued under 40. (Ex- 
perience in New York City was much 
less favorable than elsewhere.) He sug- 
gested that 35 might be a reasonable age 
limit for non-medical business. 


Preferred Risk Policies 


In discussing preferred risk policies, 
Guy Wallace Pickering, Jr., assistant ac- 
tuary, Home Life, indicated that the aver- 





age size on standard policies has been in- 
creasing more rapidly than on preferred 
policies with the result that the first 
year expense differential per $1,000 has 
steadily decreased over the years from 
approximately $3 in 1941 to $1.50 in 1947. 
Although the renewal differential had 
not decreased to date, some reduction 
in the margin was to be expected. 

William Allan, assistant actuary, Home 
Life, reported that the over-all preferred 
risk policy mortality was 20% lower 
than on standard policies, with less ad- 
vantage at the higher ages. 

Manuel Gelles, associate actuary, Mu- 
tual Life of New York, also reported 
20% lower over-all mortality on pre- 
ferred policies and lower unit costs per 
$1,000 since many costs per policy were 
much the same as for standard policies. 

W. A. Merriam, Metropolitan Life, 
stated that their mortality experience on 
preferred risk policies was only about 
10% below standard policies but that 
costs per $1,000 were substantially lower. 
Their differential between preferred and 
standard mortality also decreased at the 
higher ages. 

M. J. Goldberg, Equitable “Life, in 
discussing unit costs suggested that 
these should be examined in relation to 
the over-all picture in view of prevailing 
higher average policies. Maximum policy 
limits should not be set at such a low 
level as to restrict service to the public. 


Improved Mortality Above Age 40 


On the general subject of mortality, 
studies by a number of companies dis- 
closed that mortality above 40 shows a 
general continued trend of improvement 
in recent years, among both Industrial 
and Ordinary policyholders, as well as 
annuitants and beneficiaries of life poli- 
cies. Improvement since the war is in 
part attributed to the return of physi- 
cians to civil practice and improved hos- 
pital service as well as to technical ad- 
vances made in medicine during the war 
period. Further improvement in lon- 
gevity at the middle and higher ages 
may be expected as a result of the 
present vigorous attack by the medical 
profession on the degenerative diseases. 
These trends were confirmed by experi- 
ences with various classes of business 
presented by E. A. Lew, assistant ac- 
tuary, Metropolitan Life, W. H. Kelton, 
associate actuary, the Travelers, Pearce 
Shepherd, vice president and associate 
actuary. The Prudential, and Ray M. 
Peterson, associate actuary, Equitable 
Society. 





Problems of Group Medical 


Expense Insurance Told 


A paper on “Group Medical Expense 
Insurance” which had been presented to 
the Insurance Society of America at a 
previous meeting by Morton D. Miller, 
assistant actuary, Equitable Society, was 
discussed at the Hotel Commodore meet- 
ing of the actuaries last week by W. S. 
Thomas, Metropolitan Life; Edward A. 
Green, second vice president, John Han- 
cock, and Daniel W. Pettingill, Aetna 
Life. 

Mr. Thomas gave Metropolitan’s ex- 
perience for In-Hospital Expense cover- 
ages for 1947-48, pointing out the in- 
creasing claim ratio by duration, and 


H. R. Bassford Points to 
Society’s Achievements 


SEES IT AS POWERFUL FORCE 





Society’s President Says It Has Been 
Instrumental in Development of 
Fundamental Principles 





On the occasion of the @th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Actuarial 
Society of America, Horace R. Bassford, 
vice president, Metropolitan, and presi- 
dent of the Society, pointed to the ac- 
complishments of the actuarial profession 
at its meeting last week in New York. 
“The Society,” he said, “has been in- 
strumental in the development of the 
fundamental principles upon which vari 
ous forms of insurance rest; it has been 
a powerful force working to keep life 
insurance, retirement programs, and 
more recently, Group and social insur- 
ance, on sound and practical bases. The 
Society, later joined by the American 
Institute of Actuaries, provided a 
rigorous training and set exacting pro- 
fessional standards for actuaries. By at- 
tracting to the profession men who had 
an aptitude for practical mathematics, 
analytical ability, and good judgment, 
and by giving them the benefits of prac- 
tical training, we have produced well 
rounded business men and not merely 
technicians. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that as new opportunities opened 
with the years, actuaries have taken 
advantage of them and have grown in 
prestige not only in the life insurance 
business but also in allied fields.” 


Responsibility Before Actuaries 

Mr. Bassford went on to emphasize 
that the most serious task and responsi- 
bility before life insurance actuaries to- 
day lies in helping to clear up the con- 
fusion that has been created in the minds 
of the public by agitation for more and 
better social security benefits, misnamed 
“insurance.” 

“The prestige of the word ‘insurance’ 
has been used as a camouflage to press 
welfare schemes which bear little rela- 
tionship to insurance,” Mr. Bassford 
said. “It is our duty to explain to the 
public what insurance really is, what 
basic conditions are essential for its suc- 
cessful operation, and what the limita- 





indicating that claim costs will increase 
under both employe and dependent cov- 
erages as persons insured for medical 
expense understand more fully the 
nature and scope of such coverages. He 
enumerated the problems of the new 
field of Medical Expense insurance. The 
contingency involved is not subject to 
accurate forecast, he said, as it is in 
large measure subject to control of the 
insured. He thought the cost to insured 
in most cases is not substantial. The 
benefit does not make adequate provi- 
sion for the extraordinary case requir- 
ing services of specialist or consultant. 

Mr. Green said Hancock’s experience 
stressed that while loss ratios appear 
favorable the small claims involved re- 
quire a higher proportion of the pre- 
mium for administrative expenses. Aver- 
age medical expense claim payment for 
all Hancock plans was $17 as contrasted 
with $110 for accident and sickness 
weekly indemnity benefits; $95 for hos- 
pital and $65 for surgical benefits. He 
saw an underwriting advantage in a plan 
incorporating an element of co-insurance 
through exclusion of early visits or a 
benefit level lower than local doctor’s 
charges. 

Mr. Pettingill emphasized necessity of 
eliminating at least first visits from such 
plans. He gave details of adverse ex- 
perience of his company in writing plans 
covering first visits. 


tions of the insurance principle are. 

“We should emphasize that insurance 
is intended to cover serious losses sus- 
tained by an individual. It is not a 
device for the government to distribute 
relatively inexpensive goods and serv- 
ices (such as drugs and routine medical 
care for short term illnesses) to people 
who are able to pay for them out of 
their income. We should point out, too, 
that these goods and services while not 
very costly to the individual may, never- 
theless, cost billions of dollars in the 
aggregate, We should make it clear that 
our insurance mechanism does not of 
itself create anything, but merely redis- 
tributes funds accumulated from pre- 
miums and interest after deducting the 
expense of administration. Where the 
benefits to the individual are small, as 
mentioned above the expense of adminis- 
tration are bound to be relatively high, 
irrespective of whether the insurer is 
the government or a private company. 

“We should further stress that the in- 
surance principle is not appropriate for 
contingencies whose outcome is subject 
to some factor which can be controlled 
or influenced by the insured himself to 
the degree possible in certain forms of 
medical and preventive care. 

Philosophies Being Challenged 

“We are living at a time when the 
political economic philosophies under 
which the United States and Canada 
grew great are being challenged by alien 
philosophies which established them- 
selves in Europe as a result of wars, 
inflation, and economic mismanagement. 
We are now urged to restrict our in- 
dividual initiative and voluntary activi- 
ties and to extend the activities of our 
Federal government in its controls over 
our economy in order that imagined 
critical situations might be avoided. 
When we look at the present achieve- 
ments of our economy and at the 
progress which this economy has made 
possible, the objections to changing to 
an untried system are quite apparent. 
Would we not do better to carry through 
the existing programs and in this manner 
test and improve them before embark- 
ing on untried ventures based on glib 
promises that we know cannot be made 
good? One of the greatest dangers to 
the continuation of the progress we have 
made lies in the expansion of govern- 
ment welfare activities and of pension 
programs beyond the ability of our 
economy to support. 

“As actuaries we are well fitted to deal 
with those problems in industry and gov- 
ernment that involve the setting up or 
administration of insurance and annuity 
benefits and the appraisal of long range 
programs of expenditures. The best ef- 
forts of the profession will be required 
to give effective guidance in that area 
of the field of labor relations in which 
pension and other employe benefits have 
recently acquired great weight. Equally 
difficult problems confront us with re- 
spect to government pensions and the 
broadening of social security benefits.” 

Mr. Bassford expressed confidence 
that the new Society of Actuaries cre- 
ated by the merger of the Actuarial 
Society of America and the American 
Institute of Actuaries would provide the 
profession with the organization neces- 
sary to tackle these difficult problems. 





Discuss Estate Taxes 

At Actuarial Society of America 
meeting last week subject of “Mortality 
Standard Provisions in Estate and In- 
heritance Tax Laws” was discussed by 
Charles A. Siegfried, assistant actuary, 
Metropolitan Life; John B. Lienhard, 
assistant actuary, Connecticut General; 
Alden Bunyan, associate actuary, Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life, and Richard Humphrys, 
chief actuary of Canadian Department 
of Insurance. 
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J. D. Marsh Associates 
Opens Unusual Office 


DRIVE IN, IT HAS NO WINDOWS 





Average Production of Agency $775,000; 
General Agents for Lincoln 
National Life 





One of the most unusual general 
agency offices, in a field marked by some 
notable examples of effective modern 
arrangement and decoration, is that of 
J. D. Marsh & Associates, general 
agent of Lincoln National Life at 1832 
M Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 
formal opening of which took place 
May 13. The organization itself is ex- 
traordinary, having an average produc- 
tion per man of $775,000. 

Among features of the new offices are 
their location in a new air-conditioned 
building, the Marsh Building, a com- 
bination office and garage making it 
possible for clients to drive their cars 
directly into the building. There are no 
windows in the office, the furniture and 
decorations were by W. & J. Sloane 
and typify the latest in modern profes- 
sional suites. There is a music system 
by telephone wire subscription and a 
paging system. Among the features are 
a vault so the agency can act as cus- 
todian for clients’ papers and policies. 

There is a fully equipped kitchen and 
private dining room for entertainment 
of guests, a dining room for employes, 
and special room for agency meetings 
and school. The management staff are 
connected by an_ inter-communication 
system, there is a programming depart- 
ment and an office for research. 

The entire office was constructed to 
order, all files, cabinets and similar 
equipment having been designed in ad- 
vance. The office is supplied with special 
lighting and sound-proofing. 

More than 800 people attended the 
open house on May 13. Visitors com- 
mented on the “living room” atmosphere 
of the reception room, Mr. Marsh’s of- 
fice, the dining room and two main 
conference rooms. One of the latter has 
among the furnishings a couch and cof- 
fee table, all of which would appeal to 
the wives of clients who are encouraged 
to come to the office, it being an agency 
policy to have clients transact their life 
insurance business in the agency as be- 
ing more professional. 


Agency Produced $12,544,000 


In 1948 the agency produced $12,544,- 
000 with 15 men in addition to the gen- 
eral agent, Mr. Marsh, and the assistant 
general agent, Charles K. Reid, II. The 
arency dates from July, 1938, when Mr. 
Marsh became general agent for Lincoln 
National Life after some years of man- 
agerial experience. He served in the 
Army from early in 1942 until the fall 
of 1945, being Chief of Personal Affairs 
in the Army Air Force. Mr. Marsh 
started in life insurance with the Equi- 
table Society in Washington in 1930 
when he was soon made unit manager. 
In 1932 he became manager for the 
Mutual Benefit and in 1934 transferred 
to Acacia Mutual as agency manager at 
Indianapolis. He returned to Washing- 
ton and the Equitable Society in 1936 
as assistant manager until he became 
general agent for Lincoln National. 

Mr. Marsh is a tireless worker and 
student of life insurance. He has gradu- 
ated from several Agency Management 
schools and is now preparing to take his 
last CLU examinations. He is chairman 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters’ committee on veterans 
affairs and national committeeman for 
the District of Columbia Association of 
which he is a past president. Currently 
he is running for trustee of the National 
Association. He is a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 

Among the duties of Mr. Reid as as- 
sistant manager of J. D. Marsh & Asso- 
ciates are recruiting, selection and train- 
ing, teaching from basic to advanced 
CLU subjects which are taught in the 
agency. He holds the CLU designation. 
He is a member of NALU’s committee 


on underwriter education and training 
and chairman of the D. of C. Life Un- 
derwriter Training Course committee. 
He is author of the CLU brochure, 
“Fundamentals of Government Life In- 


The agency confidently expects to 
have seven Million Dollar Round Table 
members for 1949, Its objective for the 
future is 25 associates producing $25,- 
000,000. All the Round Table members 
are covered by keyman life insurance. 


Great-West Life Plans 


Regional Conventions 


More than 600 field representatives, 
guests and home office representatives 
will attend the Great-West Life’s 1949 
regional conventions in June. The first 
will be held at Minaki, Ontario, for the 
Western region, June 14-17, The East- 
ern meeting will follow June 23-26 at 
Murray Bay, Quebec. 

An added feature of this year’s con- 
vention will be Leaders’ Conference for 
two days’ prior to the conventions. Field 
representatives whose production of new 
business during the 14-month convention 
qualification period was outstanding will 
attend these special sessions. 

Holgar J. Johnson, president, Institute 
of Life Insurance, and J. Gordon Nairn, 
executive vice president, Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Canada, will be guest 
speakers at Murray Bay and Minaki 
respectively. H. W. Manning, vice presi- 
dent and managing director, Great-West 
Life, will address both conventions. D. 
E. Kilgour, assistant general manager 
and superintendent of agencies, will be 
general chairman of the meetings. 

H. J. Harris, CLU, Ottawa, led all 
field representatives in the qualifying pe- 
riod, with more than $1 million of new 
business. Earl M. Schwemm’s Chicago 
agency provided the largest number of 
qualifiers from any American branch, and 
Winnipeg, under J. N. Connacher, led 
the Canadian branches. 
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HOME OFFICE: 
New York Office: 


PETER E. TUMBLETY 
First Vice President 


Over 61 Years of Friendship Building 
is providing agency opportunities for 
successful life insurance men. 

Empire State Mutual Life has steadfastly adhered throughout a long 
career to the policy of providing the insuring public with the best in 
life, accident and health and hospital insurance. 

We operate exclusively through the agency system and are proud of 
the friendly relations with both agents and brokers which have been one 
of the chief factors of our success. We cherish their confidence, appre- 
ciate their loyalty, and pledge a continuation of the field-minded attitude 
which characterizes our management. 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
60 East 42nd Street 


MORGAN O. DOOLITTLE 
President 











Columbian National Issues 


New Term to 70 Contract 


Columbian National Life of Boston 
has announced the addition of a new 
policy, Term to Age 70. Written at ages 
20 through 55, the policy has level pre- 
miums to age 70. Minimum amount is- 
sued is $5,000. There are cash, paid-up, 
and extended insurance values up to the 
70th year. Family income may be added 
for 10, 15, 20, or 25 year periods, but 
not to extend beyond the policy anni- 
versary nearest the insured’s 70th birth- 
day. 

Conversion to a permanent form of 
life insurance on either attained age or 
original date bases may be made up to 
the anniversary nearest the insured’s 
65th birthday. Major use for the Term 
to Age 70 will be found in business 
cases, life insurance for credit purposes, 
and some programming. 





COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 


All Life, Endowment and 
Annuity Plans 


Favorable Par and Non-par 


rates 


Standard and Sub-Standard 


risks 


‘Facilities for handling large 


cases 


Civilian Foreign Travel 


Coverage 


Annuities—Single Premiums 


up to $200,000 


Prompt and efficient Service 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 1,143 MILLION DOLLARS 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS, 366 MILLION DOLLARS 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE . 





LIFE COMPANY 


TORONTO, CANADA 








Bernard Bergen Agency 
Wins President’s Trophy 


Sylvette Photographers 


Left to right—A. H. Neil, LeRoy H. 
Greenfield, Bernard Bergen. 


The Bernard Bergen Agency, Inc, 
general agent of Mutual Trust Life in 
Brooklyn, was awarded the President's 
Trophy for being the leading agency, 
quota-wise, in the country in the first 
quarter of 1949. The agency averaged 
158.4% of its quota, which led all the 
other agencies of the Mutual Trust. 


A. H. Neil, manager of the Eastern 
department of Mutual Trust, presented 
the trophy. LeRoy H. Greenfield was 
the leading agent of the agency in the 
first quarter of 1949 and was presented 
with a miniature of the cup, 


The Bernard Bergen Agency, Inc. 
was opened late in 1945 and in its first 
year was the third leading agency i 
the country. For this year to date it is 
the number two agency in the country, 
volume-wise and leads all the other 
agencies in the Mutual Trust, quota- 
wise. 





OCCIDENTAL ASS’T MANAGER 


Alexander H. McConachie has been 
named assistant manager of the Chicago 
branch of Occidental Life of California. 
Mr. McConachie formerly was an assist- 
ant manager for Home Life. He entered 
the insurance business with Continental 
Casualty in Chicago. In 1941 he began 
field work with Liberty Mutual and then 
joined the R. J. Ederer Co., Chicago, as 
personnel director. A lieutenant with 
the Navy during the war, he returned 
to insurance after his discharge and be- 
came affiliated with Home Life. 
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BLOOD PRESSURE rises when a per- 
son is active. After the strain has 
passed, the pressure generally 
returns to its regular level. If it is 
persistently and excessively above 
normal, however, that condition is 
called hypertension—or high blood 
pressure. This affects the circulatory 
system and may lead to serious con- 
ditions of the heart, brain, and kid- 
neys. 
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High blood pressure itself is not a 
disease, but a symptom of some un- 
derlying disorder. Medical science 
is constantly increasing its knowl- 
edge of this condition, and is striving 
for improved methods of treating it. 
Special diets have sometimes proved 
effective. In a limited number of 
cases, surgery has been used. Addi- 
tional research is concentrating on 
mental and emotional factors. There 
is also hope that newly discovered 
drugs may prove beneficial. 





Periodic physical examinations 
help reveal hypertension early, when 
doctors say that chances for control 
are best. Such checkups may also 
discover possible infections which 
may be causing the condition. 















As a result of physical examina- 
tions, the doctor may make sugges- 
tions for improving your health, such 
as eating wisely and keeping weight 
down. The latter is especially impor- 
tant, for high blood pressure is more 
than twice as common among fat 
people than it is among persons of 
normal weight. 





In many high blood pressure cases, 
the best ‘“‘medicine’’ is often simply 
moderation in every physical and men- 
tal activity. The patient may be ad- 
vised to work and play at a slower 
pace, to avoid emotional strain, and 
to get plenty of rest and sleep. This 
helps to lessen the demands on the 
circulatory system, and may lower 
blood pressure. 






































Today, under good medical gui- 
dance, the outlook for people with 
high blood pressure is better than 
ever before. By carefully following 
the doctor’s advice, they can often 
avoid complications and look for- 
ward to long, useful lives. 

* a as 

Aiding in the development of more 
effective measures to help combat 
high blood pressure is the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund, 
supported by 148 Life Insurance 
Companies. This fund is making 
grants for research in diseases of the 
heart and blood vessels, including 
high blood pressure 


For more informa..on, send for 
Metropolitan’s free booklet, 00-X, 
entitled, ‘“Your Heart.’’ This con- 
tains many facts about high blood 
pressure and diseases related to the 
heart. 
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TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT] 
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Actuarial Society Meeting 





Actuaries’ Discussion of TDB, 


Group Insurance and Pensions 


In the discussion of Group insurance 
at Actuarial Society of America meeting 
here, D. H. Harris, Equitable Society, 
outlined the extra expense and addi- 
tional benefit costs that may be as- 
sessed upon private insured cash sick- 
ness plans in California and New Jersey 
due to such items as expense incurred 
by the state for administering sich 
plans and to benefits for sick unem- 
ployed. The latter item and also the 
cost of benefits based upon past wages 
in times of low current payroll could 
easily become a serious problem in event 
of depression. He said similar charges 
for such items as payments to sick un- 
employed will also arise under the new 
New York plan. 

E. A. Green, John Hancock, remarked 
that insurance companies must be fully 
aware of the problems incident to keep- 
ing reserves on insured plans in a posi- 
tion to meet increased benefits under 
state plans induced by surplus arising 
under competitive state funds. 

M. H. Alvord, Connecticut General, 
discussed the various approaches that 
might be used to fit Group Annuity 
contracts to the probable pension de- 
sires of unions for their members, A 
specific problem is to provide for a fixed 





No Reason for Slowing Up 
Strengthening of Reserves 


In discussing before Actuarial Society 
of America last week question of 
whether improvement in investment 
earnings justify a slowing up of re- 
Serve strengthening programs, E. W. 
Marshall, vice president and actuary, 
Provident Mutual, said that while in- 
vestment situation had appeared to im- 
prove slightly for a period, recent trend 
has again been downward. 

He pointed to settlement option losses, 
and necessity to accumulate funds to 
make future option elections self-sup- 
porting as they became effective as rea- 
son for caution in slowing up reserve 
strengthening programs, suggesting that 
before curtailing established reserve 
strengthening program it would be well 
to make realistic gross premium valua- 
tion considering all future sources of 
both income and outgo. 

W. M. Anderson, general manager, 
North American Life of Toronto, said 
that the difference in yield between cor- 
porate debt and preferred stocks had 
shown increasing spread in recent years 
without evidence of change in the in- 
trinsic fundamental values of the two 
classes, This change in yield mav be 
substantially due to large institutional 
funds available for investment which for 
valuation reasons show strong prefer- 
ence for debt over preferred stocks. 
Mr. Anderson suggested preferred stocks 
with higher yields might well be con- 
sidered for investment of annuity funds 
saying that the interest yield of near 5% 
plus what he termed the “hard core” of 
annuitant mortality that would always 
remain would probably meet all future 
annuity payments. 

R. M. Peterson, associate actuary, 
Equitable of New York, pointed out that 
since annuity mortality rates are con- 
tinually decreasing, reserve strengthen- 
ing for annuities and life policy settle- 
ments to beneficiaries should not be 
abandoned even though investment in- 
come rates may show some tendency 
to improve. Charts were shown to illus- 
trate the relative effects of various 
changes in interest and mortality rates 
on reserve liabilities for deferred group 
life annuities. 


benefit not dependent upon the wage 
or service level. 


Deposit Administration Plans 


In the same connection, H. H. Hen- 
nington, Equitable Society, discussed the 
advantages and disadvantages to insur- 
ance companies of deposit administration 
plans as compared with traditional Group 
Annuity plans. He pointed out that the 
deposit administration technique was not 
suited to employe contributions but ad- 
vantages include avoidance of a wait- 
ing period and lack of need for records 
on active lives. Under these plans no 
funds are allocated to individuals until 
they retire, the employer merely de- 
positing proper sums with the insurance 
company to be held at interest. Care 
must be taken to try to make it clear 
that the insurance company cannot guar- 
antee the pensions. 

R. A. Hohaus, Metropolitan Life, de- 
scribed the new Temporary Disability 
Benefit law of this state. 

Pension Plans 

In discussing Pension Plans, Frederick 
P. Sloat, consulting actuary, New York 
City, emphasized that the main prob- 
lem confronting actuaries engaged in 
consulting work was to make sure that 
the employers fully appreciated the 
meaning and the limitations of the fig- 
ures presented by the actuaries. Since 
trusteed plans may use factors with less 
allowance for safety margins than is 
practical for insured plans, the former 
may appear to be cheaper, although ac- 
tually while the initial outlay may be 
lower, the long range cost should be 
about the same. The employers must be 
prepared to meet additional costs for 
trusteed plans, due to changes in ex- 
perience when such contingencies arise. 

Robert A. Wishart, George B. Buck, 
consulting actuarial firm, New York, also 
pointed out that the seeming difference 
in costs in the long run was likely to 
be only a difference in incidence. He 
pointed out that the mortality and in- 
terest used in trusteed plans must take 
into account the fact that present Treas- 
ury regulations do not allow inclusion 
of specific loadings for contingencies, 

Clarence H. Tookey, actuarial vice 
president, Occidental Life, described his 
company’s practice of using Group un- 
derwriting principles on pension trusts 
of at least 25 lives. The company’s mor- 
tality experience has been very close to 
that on regular Group insurance on 
non-hazardous industries. 
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Low Mortality Under 
Railroad Retirement Act 


Joseph Musher, chief actuary, Rail- 
road Retirement Board, talking to actu- 
aries last week, discussed the low mor- 
tality experienced among individuals re- 
tired under the new disability provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement Act. He said 
this is good indication of what can hap- 
pen when disability provisions are very 
liberal. Since the Railroad Retirement 
Act does not reduce the annuity in the 
event that the employe is retired on 
account of disability prior to normal re- 
tirement age that privilege is freely used 
with the result that those annuitants 
coming under the non-disability retire- 
ment provisions represent a super-select 
group. 

Robert J. Myers, actuarial consultant, 
Social Security Administration, said that 
insurance companies must keep close 
surveillance over their experience so as 
to be able to charge proper premium 
rates and to allocate equitable dividends 
while under a governmental social insur- 
ance system there are no such concepts 
of individual equity. Rather the benefit 
schedules are set up by law and are 
payable accordingly, with only a gen- 
eral examination being required as to 
financial balance. 





$1,750,000 LOAN BY MUTUAL OF N.Y. 


The Western Condensing Co. of San 
Francisco has arranged through Dean 
Witter & Co. to borrow $1,750,000 from 
Mutual Life of New York on a 34% 
15-year note. Proceeds of the loan will 
be used to retire bank loans and to add 
to net working capital. 

Western Condensing has 30 plants in 
principal dairying states and is one of 
the country’s major producers of dried 
whey solids. 


HOME OFFICE—EAST ORANGI 


W. wish to take this 
opportunity to thank all 
our friends and associates 
for their greetings and 


messages of good will on 


the occasion of the open- 


ing of our new Home 


Office building. 


Tie CoLontat 
Lire Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 











Pa. Insurance Federation 
Elects at Annual Meeting 


Officers of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania elected at the recent an- 
nual meeting are Samuel H. Hadley, 
supreme president, Protected Home Cir- 
cle, president; John M. Thomas, presi- 
dent, National Union Fire, vice presi- 
dent; Dodd Bryan, general manager, 
metropolitan department, North Ameri- 
can Cos.; Frank D. Buser, Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life; Samuel J. Carr, resident vice 
president, Standard Accident; William 
B. Corey, secretary-treasurer, Provident 
Indemnity Life; Stanley Cowman, Ma- 
ther @ ‘Co.; ‘Hh. Ho ‘Giikyson, Jr., 
president, Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Ches- 
ter County; Wm. M. Guthrie, comp- 
troller, Reliance Life; Edward A. Logue, 
Insurance Co. State of Pa; A. M. 
Waldron, broker and agent, vice presi- 
dents; J. D. Pharaoh, 2nd, treasurer; 
Homer W. Teamer, Insurance Federa- 
tion of Pa., secretary-manager; J. H. 
R. Timanus, secretary-treasurer, Phila- 
delphia Contributionship, national coun- 
cillor; James R. Hughes, resident vice 
president, American Associated Insur- 
ance Co., substitute national councillor. 

John A. Stevenson, president, Penn 
Mutual Life, is chairman of the execu- 


tive committee and John A. Diemand, — 


president, North America Cos., is vice 
chairman. 





E, H. CAMERON APPOINTED 


E. H. Cameron has been appointed 
manager of Occidental Life’s branch of- 
fice in Kansas City. He was formerly 
associated with Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. He was named head of that 
company’s Kansas City branch in 1940. 
Two years later he was made home 
office supervisor, operating out of Chi- 
*cago under Vice President George V. 
Shipley. In 1945 he was advanced to 
the post of home office representative. 









MORE... 
or LESS? 


As competition for the buyer’s 
money increases, our men are 
finding that the combination of 


Life Insurance 
and 
Noncancellable Sickness 

and Accident 
insurance means MORE .. . 
in sales “leverage” ... in 
ability to service soundly ... 
in prestige and profit. 





Noncancellable Sickness and 
Accident insurance is playing 
an increasingly important 
part in the sales program of 
our successful life under- 
writers these days. Sales rec- 
ords reflect the fact that, as 
their Non-Can sales increase, 
their Life sales increase, too! 


Such is the benefit of a 
COMPLETE sales kit. 
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Canada Adds $50,000 
Public Health Funds 


INSURANCE OFFICERS’ ACTION 





Total Annual Fund of $110,000; Special 
Assessment May Be for Medical 
Research Fellowships 





The annual report of its standing 
committee on Public Health was con- 
firmed at the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation held in Seigniory Club, Quebec. 
On adoption of motion of George W. 
3ourke, Sun Life, seconded by John G. 
Parker, Imperial Life, the executive 
committee was directed to levy an addi- 
tional special assessment of $50,000 
(making $110,000 in all) for the year 
ending March 31, 1950, upon member 
companies which indicate their wish to 
contribute, and that such additional 
moneys be utilized by the standing com- 
mittee on Public Health to support ad- 
ditional medical research projects. As 
an indication of the nature of the ex- 
penditures in mind the special assess- 
ment might be for the purpose of re- 
search fellowships in the various medical 
schools in Canada. An annual assess- 
ment of $110,000 in Canada for public 
health support would be equivalent to 
an assessment for such purposes of 
$1,500,000 in the United States in view 
of the difference of insurance in force 
in the two nations. 


Some.-of the Grants 


During the past 25 years CLIOA has 
made grants aggregating more than 
$750,000 through the Public Health Fund 
and they have gone to various health 
organizations and medical research proj- 
ects to carry on work designed to im- 
prove health and standards of health in 
Canada, Companies which participate in 
the work of the Public Health Commit- 
tee do so voluntarily and last year 36 
companies, representing approximately 
95% of Canadian premium income of all 
member companies contributed to this 
fund. 

Among grants were those to Canadian 
Dietetic Association, Canadian Tubercu- 
losis Association. Health League of Can- 
ada, Montreal School of Social Work, 
Motor Vehicle Accident Prevention 
Study of University of Western Ontario, 
National Committee for School Health 
Research, School of Public Health Nurs- 
ing of University of Montreal, McGill 
University’s Study on Iron Metabolism 
and Nutritional Anaemia, and also funds 
were granted for studies on Poliomye- 
litis and Processes of Aging. 





CANADIAN OFFICERS’ GUESTS 





Many Dominion Government Men At- 
tended Last Week’s Convention at 
Seigniory Club, Quebec 


At the convention of Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association at Que- 
bec many important Dominion Govern- 
ment officials attended. The list follows: 

Dr. A. K. Eaton, Assistant Deputy 
of Finance, Department of Finance. 

Dr. W. C. Clark, Deputy Minister of 
Finance, 

K. W. Wright, counsel to the Cus- 
todian. 

_C. Gavsie, Coordinator of Taxation 
Division, Taxation Department. 

|. H. Perry, Department of Finance. 
J. G. McEntyre, Assistant Director 


| General, legal section, Taxation Depart- 


ment, 
H. G. Johnston, Chief, Foreign Ex- 


change Control Board. 


Mitchell Sharpe, Assistant Deputy of 
Finance, 

Another distinguished guest present 
was Graham F, Towers, Governor, Bank 
of Canada. 





WINDSOR BRANCH MANAGER 

Empire Life has appointed Fred O. 
Stibbard as branch manager at Windsor, 
Ontario. 


JOINS PAUL REVERE LIFE 





Charles B. McKenzie Resigns as Agency 
Vice President of Protective Life 
of Birmingham 


Charles B. McKenzie has resigned as 
agency vice president of Protective Life 
of Birmingham, Ala. to join Paul 
Revere Life of Worcester, as manager 
of certain of its Southwestern agencies. 
He will take up his residence in Dallas 
shortly after June 1. 


‘Mr. McKenzie entered the service of 
Protective Life several years ago as a 








~-+ AND IT HELPS 


SELL BUSINESS 


supervisor of the company’s agencies 
in the state of Texas. After service in 
the armed forces he was promoted to 
a home office position and was elevated 
to agency vice president in January, 1948. 





ROCHESTER CLU OFFICERS 


Rochester (N.Y.), CLU chapter has 
elected the following officers: President 
Howard Davies, Phoenix Mutual; vice 
president, Charles Schaaff, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; secretary, Frank Alberts, 
Aetna Life. 


It's the last word in selling , 


through simplified co-ordination 


of life insurance. 


Complete service with all 


needed sales and work material 


for underwriter use. 


Hear McLain and Rickey 


The Economic Sales meeting of the 
Brooklyn branch of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York was held 
yesterday at Hotel Bossert. Speakers 
were James A McLain, president, 
Guardian Life, and Branch Rickey, head 
of Brooklyn Dodgers and a director of 
Guardian Life. 


SHENANDOAH CONVENTION 
About 100 of the Shenandoah Life’s 
top agents attended the company’s re- 


cent annual agency convention at 
Roanoke. 
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H. C. Ard Heads N. Y. C. 
Ass’n Slate of Officers 


The committee on nominations and 
elections of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York pre- 
sented the following slate of officers and 
directors at last week’s meeting of the 
association: Harry C. Ard, Connecticut 
General, president; Howard Eaton, 
Northwestern Mutual, administrative 
vice president; John H. Evans, Home 
Life of New York, public relations vice 
president; Sara Lewinson, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, educational vice president; 
Louis W. Sechtman, Aetna Life, treas- 
urer. Directors to serve through June, 
1952: Harold W. Baird, Northwestern 
Mutual; Samuel H. Glass, Equitable So- 
ciety; M. C. Muller, Phoenix Mutual; 

L. O’Hara, Metropolitan Life; Pres- 
ton B. Schwartz, Guardian Life; John 
T. Scott, Penn Mutual; Vera Sundelson, 
Equitable Society. 

Two proposed changes to the constitu- 
tion were read to the membership. One 
contained provisions for a new class of 
membership, known as “Member Emeri- 
tus,” and the other will affect the in- 
clusion in the constitution and by-laws 
of delegates and alternate delegates to 
the State Association. These proposed 
changes will be voted on at the annual 
meeting June 9, when the election of 
officers and members of the board of 
directors will take place. 

B. D. Salinger, CLU, Mutual Benefit, 
president of the association, presided at 
the meeting and introduced the speakers 
Edmund B. Whittaker, Group vice presi- 
dent, The Prudential and Paul DeForest 
Hicks, CLU, agency Group supervisor, 
H. H. Wilson agency, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 





Salt Lake City Manager 


For Bankers of Iowa 








JOHN B. HOVER 


John B. Hover of Charleston, W. Va., 
has been appointed Salt Lake City 
manager for Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, succeeding the late William A. 
Crowder. Mr. Hover was installed at 
an agency meeting in Salt Lake City 
this week, M. E. Lewis, superintendent 
of agencies, and R. H. Cherry, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies for 
that district, represented the home 
office at the installation. 

Mr. Hover has been a district agent 
at Charleston where he originally joined 
the company in 1940 as a special agent 
in the Huntington, W. Va. agency. 
He was away from the company from 
June, 1944, until May, 1948, serving as 


sales manager for an equipment en- 
gineering company during that time. He 
returned to the company as a district 
agent in May, 1948. 


Middle Atlantic Actuarial 
Club Meets in Baltimore 


The Middle Atlantic Club held its 
spring meeting in Baltimore, May 18, 
with the club president, William Simp- 
son, assistant actuary, Acacia Mutual 
Life presiding. 

Sam L. Booke, vice president, secre- 
tary and actuary, Security Life & 
Trust commented on the advantages to 
a stock company in writing a consider- 
able volume of participating business. 

The second subject on the program 
was “Sickness and Total and Permanent 
Disability Benefits in Some Life Insur- 
ance Company Employe Retirement 
Plans.” H. Hansen Smith, Acacia Mu- 
tual, described the principal characteris- 
tics of plans of several other companies 
which his company has studied. Eugene 
A. Razor, actuarial mathematician, So- 
cial Security Administration gave a 
description of the sickness and disability 
benefits available to government em- 
ployes and Dorrance C. Bronson, the 
Wyatt Co. commented on the prevail- 
ing characteristics of sickness and dis- 
ability benefit plans in industrial or- 
ganizations. T. N. E. Greville, principal 
actuarial mathematician, U. S. Public 
Health Service, gave an informal talk 
on the Analysis of Mortality by cause 
of death. 

Many of the members participated in 
the informal discussion of the use of 
instruction manuals in actuarial depart- 
ment work and the practice and proce- 
dure of terminating premium-paying 
policies with’ indebtedness in excess of 
the cash value. 

The club set October 21, as the date 
of its next meeting at which time a spe- 
cial program will be presented in cele- 
bration of the 15th anniversary of the 
club. 





EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


LOUIS LIPSKY, 386 FOURTH AVE. HARRY YARIN, 
President NEW YORK 16, N. Y. V. P. and Secretary 


ISSUES ALL FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
$10.00 Monthly Disability Income Benefits 


One and Five Year Renewable Term, Ten Year Term and Term Expectancy; Mort- 

gage Protection Insurance; Family Income Riders; Juvenile Insurance; Insurance with 

Annuity; Life Premium Reduced One-half After Twenty Years; Limited Payment and 
Endowment Contracts; Also Sub-Standard Policies Issued. 


General Agencies available in Upstate New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware and the District of Colunbie 


For further information write MURRAY APRIL, Director of Agencies 
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2nd V. P. Equitable Society 





June Conference Set to 


View Prepaid Medical Plans 


Dr. Ernest B. Howard, assistant gen- 
eral manager, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, in addressing the Chicago an- 
nual convention May 18 of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference, 
called attention to a conference sched- 
uled for Atlantic City early in June, 
sponsored by the Council of Medical 
Service, at which interested private 
groups will have an opportunity to as- 
sist in the preparation and service of 
voluntary prepaid plans and ways to 
make them effective. Private insurance 
organizations, who belong to the Health 
Insurance Council, are invited to send 
three representatives each to this con- 
ference. 
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BALANCE SPEEDS PROGRESS 


With one wheel missing ...or only three wheels 











THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 


functioning ... smooth forward motion is impossible. 
Progress requires balance. 


A life insurance institution to move forward must 
have similar balance... in background, in 


present performance, in plans for the future. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


= FIDELITY MUTUAL 
= LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

















| ) CLARENCE B, METZGER 


Ud 


Equitable Society announces appoint- 
ment of Clarence B. Metzger as second 
vice president. Mr. Metzger joined 
Equitable in 1924 as an agent with the 
Woods Agency in Pittsburgh. Later he 
was made superintendent of that agency 
and in 1936 was appointed agency man- 
ager at Buffalo. He was transferred to 
the Society’s home office in New York 
in 1940 serving as assistant treasurer and 
later as director of agency training. 





> 
Thore Springfield Speaker 


Eugene M. Thore, general counsel 
of Life Insurance Association of Ameri- 
ca, was a speaker before the Illinois 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
at Springfield, on Wednesday. 





April Ordinary Leaders 


Nebraska showed the greatest rate of 
increase in Ordinary life insurance sales 
in April, with Delaware second and 
North Dakota third, it is reported by 
the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, Hartford, which has ana- 
lyzed April sales by states and leading 
cities. Countrywide, Ordinary business 
decreased 2% in April compared with 
The April, 1948, while Nebraska sales gained 

20%, Delaware 17% and North Dakota 
15%. 

For the first four months, with na- 
tional Ordinary sales down 2% from a 
year ago, Delaware led with an increase 
of 10%, with New Jersey in second 
place, up 9% over the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Boston showed 
the greatest rate of increase for April, 
with a gain of 8%. 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
Group Appointments 

w. J. HURLEY AND J. A. OCONNOR 

Former Made Northeastern Region 


Group Manager; Latter, Chicago 
Group Regional Office Manager 








Two appointments announced by 
Massachusetts Mutual this week are 
those of Walter J. Hurley as Group 


regional manager for the northeastern 
region with offices in Boston and John 





Arthur Johnson 
WALTER J. HURLEY 


A. O’Connor as Group supervisor in the 
Chicago Group regional office. 

From 1941 to 1949 Mr. Hurley was 
with Group sales department, Connecti- 
cut General Life. He has served as 
acting Postmaster in Storrs (Conn.), and 
after leaving college was employed by 





Arthur Johnson 


JOHN A. O’CONNOR 


the Government as a construction super- 
visor. He was graduated from the Junior 
College of. Connecticut in 1936, and at- 
tended the University of Connecticut, 
studying pre-law. Since 1937 he has 
been a member of Life Supervisors As- 
sociation of Hartford County, Connecti- 
cut, and has served das chairman of vari- 
ous committees. 


For the last three years John A. 
O’Connor has been Group secretary and 
assistant secretary, Occidental Life of 
California, from which position he re- 
signed because of his desire to return 
to his former home in Chicago. From 


Reelect Dorothy M. Boond 


Dorothy M. Boond, New York Life, 
was reelected president of the League 
of Life Insurance Women at the re- 
cent annual meeting. Other officers re- 
elected are Edythe Milton, first vice 
president; Nellie Leeds, second vice 
president; Vera Sundelson, third vice 
president; Ruth Geller, treasurer; Ethel 
Bregen, secretary. 





HOLD BASIC TRAINING SCHOOL 

A basic training school was held this 
week at the home office of Republic 
National Life in Dallas. Lyman E. King, 
CLU, director of agency training, was 
the instructor. 





1942-46 he was associated with the Con- 
tinental Casualty Co. as administrative 
manager of the Group department. Pre- 
viously, he has been district Group 
supervisor in Chicago for Provident Life 
& Accident. A graduate of St. Ignatius 
Grammar School and Loyola Academy 
in Chicago, he furthered his education 
at Loyola University. While in Los 
Angeles he studied at the Southwestern 
University Law School. He is a member 
of the Chicago Group Supervisors Asso- 
ciation and of Toastmasters International. 


Dineen’s Chicago Talk on 
New York’s TDB Law 


The opportunities and responsibilities 
of private insurance enterprise under 
New York’s new disability benefits law 
were discussed May 24 by Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Robert E. Dineen 
of New York in addressing the spring 
meeting of the American Mutual Alli- 
ance at Chicago. 

A substantial number of companies 
should enter this new field, the Superin- 
tendent said, and demonstrate their abil- 
ity to provide the required coverage 
efficiently and economically, and with a 
prompt and reasonable claim policy. 

“The question is,” the Superintendent 
declared, “what is the business going 
to do with this opportunity? Are our 
companies going to pitch in, write this 
business, and demonstrate by superior 
performance that those states which 
have excluded or hobbled private in- 
surers in this field have made a legisla- 
tive error? Are any considerable num- 
ber of our companies going to sit back, 
dismiss the new laws as adventures in 
socialism, and let the state monopolies 
do it?” 

If private enterprise does not write 
this business the drift will inevitably be 


Geo. S. Van Schaick Moves 


George S. Van Schaick, retired vice 
president of New York Life and former 
New York Insurance Superintendent 
who is now engaged in the practice of 
law in New York City, has moved his 
office to 110 East Forty-second Street, 
where he is associated with the firm of 
Oliver & Donnally as counsel. 





WINS CANADA LIFE AWARD 


R. J. Trenouth, manager of the Toron- 
to city branch of Canada Life, has won 
the President’s Award. The award is 
based on all factors reflecting efficiency 
of branch management. 





toward a governmental agency, and 
when enough business gravitates toward 
state funds, Mr. Dineen said, the legis- 
lative trend will be toward creation of 
governmental monopoly. He therefore 
urged that a substantial number of com- 
panies—large, medium and small—should 
enter the field. And in writing the line, 
he warned, “expenses must be kept 
within reasonable limits and rate of 
over-all return to workers in loss pay- 
ments must be such as to reflect credit 
upon the insurance business in particu- 
lar and private enterprise in general.” 
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THE 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


basic policy. 


. . . didn't believe in doing things half way. 
That's why, as protectress of the home and 
family, she would have been pleased with the 
Prudential's Family Income Riders—because they 
allow the modern protectors of the home and 
family to do a complete job. The Family Income 


Provide $10, $15, or $20 a month per $1 ,C00 
of basic policy for 10, 15, or 20 years from 
policy date—the extra premiums are pay- 
able for only 8, 12, and 16 years, respec- 


Include Waiver of Premium Disability bene- 
fit on standard risks. 


May be attached at issue to most Ordinary 
policies, including those rated Special A and 


Commissions are paid at the same rate as for the 


PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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For Home Life at Syracuse 


WILLIAM T. BOLTON 


William T. Bolton, formerly an agency 
field assistant in the home office, has 
been appointed manager for Home Life 
of New York at Syracuse, N. Y., William 
B. Stark, formerly manager of the agen- 
cy, will continue as general agent of 
Central New York. 


Mr. Bolton joined Home Life in Au- 
gust, 1942, as.a field underwriter in the 
Pittsburgh Agency. He was formerly 
a sales supervisor in that district for 
the Coca-Cola Bottling Co. Following a 
successful period in the field, he was 
appointed assistant to John F. Coles, 
manager of the Pittsburgh Agency, in 
1946. He was transferred to the home 
office as an agency field assistant in 1948 
and in this position, assisting in the 
training and direction of new organiza- 
tion in many agencies throughout the 
country, he gained wide experience in 
agency management. In addition, he has 
participated on the staff of the home 
office basic training schools. 





COST OF GOVERNMENT 


Averages $33 Monthly for Each Family, 
Says N. W. National’s Economics 
Bureau 





There is now one government em- 
ploye for every six and a half families 
in the United States. Each family’s pro 
rata share of the cost of federal, state 
and local government salaries averages 
approximately $33 a month, or $400 a 
year, according to calculations by the 
family economics bureau of North- 
western National Life. 

Back in 1929 there were approximately 
3,100,000 government employes, or one 
for every ten families in the United 
States, the figures show. Today there are 
slig htly over 6,100,000 civilian employes 
of our Federal, state and local govern- 
ments. Public workers’ salaries totaled 
a little under $5,000,000,000 in 1929, ex- 
ceeded $15,000,000,000 in 1948, and may 
hit $16,000,000,000 for the year 1949, ac- 
cording to the bureau. 


SUMMER CLOSING SCHEDULES 


The Insurance Section of the New 
York Board of Trade has made a surv ey 
covering daily summer closing schedules 
of companies, agents and brokers in the 
metropolitan area. For the four months 
of June through September 75% of the 
offices will open at 9 a.m., with 19% at 
8:45 o’clock and the remainder at other 
times ranging from 8:30 to 9:30 o’clock. 
Nearly 59% will close at 5 p.m, with 
16% at 4:30 o’clock, 5% at 4:50 o'clock 
and 5% at 4 p.m. The average hours 


per work week will be 36 hours, with 
the shortest period 31 hours and the 
longest 40 hours. 





LOMA Spring Conference Held 


Between 350 and 400 life insurance 
executives from throughout the United 
States and Canada attended the spring 
conference of Life Office Management 
Association this week in Chattanooga. 
The Provident Life & Accident. Volun- 
teer, State Life and Interstate Life & 
Accident were host companies. General 
chairman was Charles A. Bader, vice 
president and actuary, Interstate Life 


& Accident. Welcoming addresses were 
made by J. Finlay Allen, secretary, 
Home Life of New York, as LOMA 


president and H. Clay Evans Johnson, 
president, Interstate Life & Accident, 
for host companies. 

How a manual of organization and 
operation can help build a cooperative 
and competitive spirit in a life insur- 
ance company’s home office was de- 
scribed by Paul C. Buford, president, 
Shenandoah Life of Roanoke. Develoned 
by Mr. Buford with the aid of the of- 
ficers of the company, the Virginia life 
insurance company’s own manual was 
described in detail with particular em- 
phasis on how it has contributed to the 
efficiency of the company. Divided into 
six parts, the manual’s basic purpose, 
Mr. Buford said, is to provide the officers 
and the employes of the company with 
a clear statement of what each is 
authorized and expected to do. 

George W. Skilton, comptroller, Con- 
necticut General, said that life insurance 
companies can save substantial sums of 
money without incurring any _ ill-will 
from their policyholders or their field 
forces if they will eliminate premium 
receipts. He made a strong plea that 
other companies adopt the “receipt on 
request” plan. In summarizing the ad- 
vantages of the plan, he listed savings 
in postage, paper, printing and in clerical 
time, plus actual increased good-will 
among policyholders who see and ap- 
preciate the economies being obtained. 

A detailed study of how 25 life In- 
dustrial insurance companies handle the 
transfer of Industrial business from one 
debit to another including transfer to 
home office debits, was presented to the 
Industrial seminar by J. W. O’Connor, 
assistant secretary, John Hancock. These 
transfers are caused by families moving 
from one place to another, or are the 
result of consolidation or change of 
debit collection areas. Based on the re- 
plies of a questionnaire, the report pre- 
sented by Mr. O’Connor gave itemized 
reports on more than 100 phases of this 
operation, showing the methods followed 
by various types of companies and the 
procedures and rules set up to meet dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

Life insurance executives in a com- 
pany’s home office must establish and 
continue the best possible relationship 
with the field forces and the life insur- 
ance agent, James R. Adams, Birming- 
ham, formerly a staff consultant of the 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, said. Now director of agencies 
for the Southeastern division of Ameri- 
can National Insurance Co., Mr. Adams 
declared that home office personnel must 
act so that their actions unmistakably 
say to the field underwriter, “we think 
you are an important, worthwhile in- 
dividual and we are interested in your 
welfare.” And second, Mr. Adams said, 
they must act so that they keep the field 
underwriter feeling that he can look for- 
ward to continuing reasonably along his 
way, that the deluge is not likely to 
break around his ears at any moment. 


Financial Reporting 


The purpose of financial reporting to 
management is to give management a 
sound basis for decision and action and 
not be an end unto itself, Cecil R. 
Womble, comptroller, Volunteer State 
Life, said in a review of four of the 
regular monthly reports which his de- 
partment submits to the officers and 





directors of the company, including a 
monthly operating report on a revenue 
basis, a comparative summary of total 
home office expenses, a brief description 
of how the figures on each branch office 
are briefed and a brief description of a 
statement of investment in new busi- 
ness, designed to call attention to trends 
and invite further analysis of causes. 

The wisdom of a centralized planning 
section even in a stnall life insurance 
company was urged on delegates by G. 
C. Boddiger, administrative coordinator 
of Continental Assurance. In defining 
the scope of centralized planning, Mr. 
Boddiger listed many different fields in- 
cluding analysis of procedures and 
systems, study of office layout, mainte- 
nance of operation audits, planning of 
organization and planning of positions 
within the organization, the setting up 
of standards, the study of forms and 
equipment, supervision of training, the 
preparation of manuals, the making of 
report analyses and the planning of 
record destruction. 

If companies approach the job whole- 
heartedly and systematically, work meas- 
urements for clerical operations are en- 
tirely practical in the life insurance busi- 
ness, Joseph T. Cosby, Jr., assistant 
manager, home office surveys, Metro- 
politan Life, said. Mr. Cosby declared 
that setting up some standards for 
clerical work is essential for effective 
management and can result in improved 
methods, improved control, improved 
management and reduced expenses. For 
supervisors, middle management and top 
management alike, he said, it substitutes 
knowledge for guesswork and fulfills a 
wide range of management needs. In 
setting up a work program, Mr. Cosby 
listed the preparation of work descrip- 
tions as the first task to be accomplished, 
followed by analysis of methods, analvsis 
of time and volume, analysis of fre- 
quences, analysis of unit times, analysis 
of time by position and finally, the de- 
termination of operating efficiency. 

If life insurance management is to 
wisely chart a course of expansion or 
contraction, monthly figures on revenue 
and expenses compared with budget esti- 
mates are necessary, J. D. McSpadden, 
vice president, Liberty National Life, 
said, Describing the budgetary control 
system which he directs, Mr. McSpadden 
declared that it has enabled the com- 
pany’s board of directors to accurately 
appraise from month to month the prog- 
ress the company is making and whether 
or not expansion programs should be 
considered. 


Administrative Responsibility 


A blue-print for a life insurance man’s 
preparation for administrative responsi- 
bility was drawn by Kenneth B. Piper, 
vice president, Provident Life & Acci- 
dent. Declaring that the man preparing 
for administrative responsibility may 
well start with a specialty, Mr. Piper 
said that the lawyer, the accountant, the 
actuary, and the investment man, to 
mention only a few, have the advantage 
of having gotten down to earth. He has 
had to find out what the facts were on 
a particular problem, Mr. Piper said, and 
either reach a decision or make a re- 
sponsible recommendation which can be 
the basis for someone else’s decision. 

How life insurance companies can 
simplify clerical operations in the field 
offices was described by Joseph Hahn, 
assistant general manager of the agen- 
cies service department of The Pru- 
dential. Pointing out that work simpli- 
fication programs are usual in home of- 
fice operations, Mr, Hahn reviewed the 
steps his company has taken to extend 
this program to its field offices through- 
out the United States and Canada. Three 
functions of the company’s program, he 
said, have been followed: to survey the 
various operations performed by field 
clerks and effect simplified and improved 
methods and procedures required in 
handling the clerical work of the office; 
to review the many forms completed by 


Made Massachusetts Mutual 
Milwaukee General Agent 


J. DOUGLAS GRANNIS 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed J. Douglas Grannis general agent 
at Milwaukee succeeding E. Lloyd Mal- 
lon who became associated with the 
Keane Agency, New York, Mr. Grannis 
had been for the past three years gen- 
eral agent there for Penn Mutual after 
being associated with that company since 
1931. He entered the business in 1920 
with Aetna Life Group department in 
Philadelphia, later joining Penn Mutual’s 
home office agency there. He was gen- 
eral agent in Cincinnati before going 
to Milwaukee. Mr. Grannis served during 
World War I in both the British and 
American Armies, and was with the 
United States Army during the late war 
for three years being released in 1945 
with the rank of colonel. 





L. L. HARMS PROMOTED 

Leslie L. Harms, Prudential represen- 
tative in Shafter, Cal., has been promoted 
to assistant manager in the Bakersfield 
district agency according to an an- 
nouncement. by J. Donald Geiger, dis- 
trict manager. 

Mr. Harms joined Prudential as an 
agent in 1947 and transferred to Shafter 
last February. Prior to his association 
with Prudential, he was with a Fresno 
insulation firm. 





T. W. WARREN APPOINTED 
Thomas W. Warren has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agents for the 
Fidelity Life Assurance. Mr. Warren 
formerly was branch manager in South- 
ern Saskatchewan. 





the field clerical staff and to study the 
possibility of greater use of modern busi- 
ness machines and office equipment in 
the field offices. 

No building erected for such a special 
administrative purpose as life insurance 
operation can be considered adequate 
unless it has a number of special features 
developed and tested during the past 20 
years, Harold C. Pennicke, management 
consultant of New York, told those at- 
tending the conference. Declaring that 
only a comparative few of American 
business corporations are operating with 
a clerical efficiency of 60% of potential 
possibilities, Mr. Pennicke blamed layout 
and building facilities as an important 
contributing factor. Working in cramped, 
noisy inadequately lighted or ventilated 
offices cannot produce efficiency, he said, 
nor will satisfactory production be ob- 
tained if employes are continuously in- 
terrupted in their work because of in- 
adequate communicating facilities or be- 
cause their location does not conform 
with work flows. 
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A Light 
at 28 
Elm Street 


The sun had gone down and the 
purple of dusk was turning to the dark 
of night. A middle-aged man, smoking 
his pipe contentedly, walked down 
tree-canopied Elm Street. 


As the man passed number 28, 
he saw a light come on in the living- 
room. It was a cheerful light that, 
somehow, seemed warmer than any of 
the lights in neighboring windows. 


The man often walked down 
Elm Street and every time he saw 
that light in the window he felt the 
same glow of satisfaction. It meant 
that all was well within. Mrs. Allen 
had put her two children to bed and 
had settled herself for an evening of 
sewing or reading. Later some friends 
would probably drop in. 

Yet how different it might have 
been. The woman was alone with two 
children, but hardship had not moved 
in with them. 











The man in the street was a 
modest man, but he could not help 
feeling that he had played an impor- 
tant part in this story. He remembered 
the night he had persuaded Mr. Allen 
to take the step that had meant so 
much to his family just three years 
later. He could not help but feel that, 
if Mr. Allen could somehow be walk- 
ing with him tonight, he would put a 
hand on his shoulder and say a sim- 
ple, “I’m glad you came over that 
night.” 

The man walked on, thinking 
back upon his own life. He had been 
a New York Life agent for fifteen years 
and often—like tonight, for instance 
—he felt that he had chosen the best 
possible career for himself. He whistled 
softly as he turned off Elm Street 
and headed toward home. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious 
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Penn Mutual Changes in 
Milwaukee and Madison 





ROBERT A. 


AYRAULT 


Penn Mutual Life has appointed 
Robert A. Ayrault general agent at Mil- 
waukee succeeding J. Douglas Grannis, 
and John W. Freeman will open a new 
general agency in Madison. Formerly 
with Eastman Kodak Co., Mr. Ayrault 
entered the business with the Philip 
Works Agency in Rochester and last 
year went to the home office agency de- 
partment where he has been assisting 
general agents in field work. 

Mr. Freeman entered the business with 
Penn Mutual Chicago agency in 1932. 
During the war he was a training super- 
visor in war industry and he has been 
an instructor in life insurance at Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He is a member of 
the advisory Council of Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 





N. J. Association Plans 
School for New Officers 


A training course for new officers 
will be held at the Cedar Hill Country 
Club, Livingston, N. J. on June 14, it 
was announced by Salvatore Scrudato, 
manager Metropolitan Life, Irvington, 
president of the sponsoring New Jersey 
State Life Underwriters Association. Of- 
ficers and committeemen for the twelve 
chapters in the state will attend. John 
W. Wood, general agent, State Mutual, 
Newark, will be the “dean” of the school. 
Leroy Garrabrant, New York Life, As- 
bury Park, national trustee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
will represent that association; Robert 
Saville, agent, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Newark, president of the Plainfield chap- 
ter, will represent the locals. 

Mr. Scrudato, who will be succeeded 
in office on July 1 by Mr. Wood, said 
that the session will follow an outline 
set by the National Association, and_be- 
cause of its importance is being held 
before the regular state organizational 
meeting. Subjects that will be covered 
are: how to build programs, obtain mem- 
bers, conduct meetings, create good pub- 
lic relations, handle administrative de- 
tails, generate enthusiasm, and get ac- 
tion. 


The school will open at 10 am., will 
be followed by a lunch and another ses- 
sion. Golf will be played in the afternoon, 
completing the all-day affair. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








Manhattan Life Names Two 


Agencies’ Superintendents 


H. O. Seale, Jr., Pacific Coast super- 
visor of Manhattan Life of New York, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies, West Division and Harry J. 
Nelson, supervisor, Central Division, ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies, Mid- 
west. 

Mr. Seale has been in charge of the 
Manhattan’s Life post-war agency de- 
velopment program on the West Coast. 
Since he assumed the post of Pacific 
Coast supervisor in 1945, Manhattan 
Life’s volume of business there has 
grown steadily, until in April this year 
it amounted to 25% of the total sub- 


mitted volume to establish a new April 
record for the company. Prior to join- 
ing Manhattan Life, Mr. Seale had had 
eighteen years of life insurance experi- 
ence. He was formerly associated with 
Northern Life, where he started in 
1927 as an agent. He later served as 
superintendent for Oregon and for Cali- 
fornia. 

Harry J. Nelson became supervisor, 
Central Division, of Manhattan Life on 
February 1 this year. He entered the 
life insurance business in 1922 with Mu- 
tual Trust Life and before joining Man- 
hattan Life, his entire business career 
was spent with that company. Mr. Nel- 
son was manager, agency planning, when 
Py Mutual Trust to join Manhattan 
ife, 





place as much as you can 


WHAT CAN 


THE EXTRA MAN* 
DO FOR YOU? 


One of your substantial clients wants to supple- 


ment his own plan by starting his eleven year old 


son’s insurance program early, and asks you to 





in the boy’s name. 











* The EXTRA MAN typifies 
the specialized help that you as 
a broker can secure from your 





Connecticut General will 
write up to $100,000 on an 


eleven year old child. 








nearest Connecticut General 
office. The example above is 
one of many ways that The 
EXTRA MAN can help you 
build or conserve business. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIOENT IN- 
SURANCE. HEALTH INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITIES. ALL FORMS OF 
GROUP INSURANCE AND GROUP 
ANNUITIES. PENSION TRUSTS. 
SALARY ALLOTMENT INSURANC® 

































Arthur Johnson 


DR. J. R. ERSKINE MORDEN 


Dr. J. R. Erskine Morden, formerly 
engaged in clinic practice at Brantford 
Clinic, Brantford, Ont. (Canada), where 
he was in charge of the department of 
pediatrics and obstetrics for three years, 
has been appointed assistant medical di- 
rector of Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

Dr. Morden is a graduate of Queen’s 
University Medical School, is a member 
of the Canadian Medical Association and 
other medical associations and was chief 
of staff of the department of obstetrics 
at Brantford General Hospital. 





Hancock District Changes 


The John Hancock has announced 
eight promotions or transfers within the 
district ageney department. 

On May 16, William D. Bayless, previ- 
ously district manager at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, became district manager at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Regional Supervisor Clar- 
ence E. Dueber of the west central 
territory has succeeded Mr. Bayless as 
district manager at Cedar Rapids. 

On the same date, the former assistant 
district manager at Dallas, Harry E. 
Levy, became district manager at Oak 
Cliff, Texas. He takes the post previ- 
ously held by John F. Marzolf, who has 
left the company’s service. 

Robert W. Moore, who was assistant 
district manager at Houston East, has 
been promoted to district manager at 
Houston Central, succeeding Ralph R. 
Steffa. Mr. Steffa will continue with the 
company in another capacity. 

Taking over Mr. Dueber’s position as 
regional supervisor in the west central 
territory is Lawrence E. Byers, who has 
been assistant district manager at Des 
Moines. 

On June 1, the present Roxbury, Mass., 
district will be divided into two dis- 
tricts, which will be known as the Rox- 
bury and Dorchester districts. 

New manager at Roxbury will be 
Ernest D. Rejo, who succeeds the late 
Fred J. Carr, while Andrew M. Cronin 
will be district manager at the new 
Dorchester district. Mr. Rejo has been 
district manager at East Boston and Mr. 
Cronin has been assistant district man- 
ager at Springfield, Mass. 

Pasquale J. Bastardo, who has been as- 
sistant district manager at Worcester, 
Mass., will be the district manager at 
East Boston. 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 
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Home Life Actuarial 
Department Divided 


ORDINARY, GROUP SECTIONS 





William Allan and Guy W. Pickering 
Made Associate Actuaries; Assigned 
to New Duties 





William Allan and Guy W. Pickering, 
assistant actuaries, Home Life, have 
been promoted to associate actuary in a 
realignment of duties in the actuarial 
department in preparation for the com- 
pany’s entrance into the Group insur- 
ance field. In the future, the actuarial 
department will be divided into the Ordi- 
nary Division and the Group and Re- 
search divisions. 

Functions of Officers 


The officers of the department under 
the joint over-all direction of Theo- 
dore A. Stemmerman and Owen C. 
Lincoln, actuaries, will divide their func- 
tions as follows: 

Mr. Stemmerman, in addition to his 
over-all direction of the department, will 
give particular direction to the activities 
of the Ordinary division. 

Mr. Allan, the associate actuary, will 
be in immediate charge of the Ordinary 
division which will. be comprised of a 
number of sections corresponding to 
units previously known as divisions. 

Frederick T. Bernhard, claim man- 
ager, will continue the responsibilities 
which he has exercised in the unit pre- 
viously known as the claim division and 
which will now be known as the claim 
section of the Ordinary division. 

In the Group and Research Division, 
Mr. Lincoln, actuary, in addition to his 





MASS. MUTUAL CONFERENCE 





First of Four Regionals Held at French 
Lick; Others To Be Held 
During June 
The first of four regional conferences 
of Massachusetts Mutual Agents Asso- 
ciation opened this week at French Lick 
Springs, Ind. Because of the growth ot 
the organization it is now impossible to 
hold one meeting for all representatives 
as in previous years, and regional con- 
ferences have been arranged. Agents 
attending the conferences are members 
of the Leaders Club and the $150,000 
Club, other agents who were especially 


invited, general agents and company 
officers. we . 
After the official opening of the 


French Lick conference by Ralph D. 
Lowenstein, general agent at St. Louis, 
Leland J. Kalmbach, company vice pres- 
ident, made the opening address. 

James M. Blake, manager of field serv- 
ice, conducted the court of honor which 
gives recognition to outstanding accom- 
plishments of field representatives. Burt 

Wulfekoetter, Cincinnati, discussed 
“My Twenty-seven Years with the Mass- 
achusetts Mutual.” 

A panel discussion of “The Sale’s the 
Thing,” emphasized prospecting, the ap- 
proach, motivating ideas, and the close. 
Another panel on “Sales Tools and 
Sales Methods,” covered the company’s 
new life insurance planning and coordi- 
nating service, “Design for Security,” 
direct mail, and the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual audit. Among other topics discussed 
was a complete analysis of Group cov- 
erage, employe benefit plans, pension 
trusts, Group insurance and Group un- 
derwriting. 

Vice President Chester O. Fischer pre- 
sided as toastmaster at the dinner for 
all delegates. Vice President Kalmbach 
presented service emblems to represen- 
tatives who have served 25 years or 
more. 

The second of the conferences will be 
at Augusta, Ga. June 6-7-8. The re- 
gional for New England, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania agencies 
will be at Lake Placid, N. Y., Tune 13-14- 
15. Completing the series will be the 
June 27-28-29 meeting of west coast 
agencies at Lake Tahoe, Cal. Total 
attendance at all of the regionals will 
number about 1,000. 


over-all direction of the department, will 
give particular direction to the activities 
of the Group and Research division. 


Careers of Pickering and Allan 


Mr. Pickering will be in immediate 
charge of this division. During the past 
year he has been quite active in the 
establishment of the company’s Group 
insurance program, to which he will con- 
tinue to contribute by working closely 
with administrative officers of the Group 
department. Mr. Pickering joined Home 
Life on July 1, 1935, after taking his 
M.A. Degree in Mathematics at Brown 
University. He became an actuarial su- 
pervisor in November, 1941, and was 
appointed assistant actuary and became 
an officer of the company the following 
year, after becoming a Fellow of Actu- 
arial Society of America and a member 
of American Institute of Actuaries. He 
is a native of Kansas City, Mo. and a 
graduate of Columbia University. 

A native of Massachusetts, Mr. Allan 
joined Home Life on July 1, 1933. On 
November 1, 1941, he was appointed ac- 
tuarial supervisor, and on May 1, 1942, 
the same year in which he became a 
Fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America and a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries, he was ap- 
pointed assistant actuary and became 
an officer of the company. He is a 
graduate of Amherst College. 


12 Field Appointments 


Announced by Travelers 


Twelve appointments in casualty, fi- 
delity and surety lines have been an- 
nounced by Travelers. 

Edward W. Sunder, Jr., field assistant 
at St. Louis, has been made assistant 
manager at that branch. 

The following field assistants have been 
named: William M. LaMayeau at Minne- 
apolis; John T. Watkins, Jr., at Rich- 
mond; Earl J. Seagars at Los Angeles; 
Barry R. Kiick at Peoria; Thomas L. 
Perry at Albany; Amon M. Nellis at 
Washington, D .C.; William S. McCor- 
mick at Boston; Max L. Gilson at In- 
dianapolis; John E. May, Jr., at St. 
Louis; Willis H. Walker at Milwaukee, 
and David J. Hunt at Newark. 





ASKS LETTERS TO WASHINGTON 


The advisory council of Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters has recom- 
mended to members of the association 
that they write to Senators and Con- 
gressmen in Washington “in very force- 
ful and simple language” demanding con- 
sideration of the question of balancing 
the national budget “and immediately to 
curtail excessive spending.” 














“T’ve got these other expectant fathers interested in more life 
tell my wife to hold everything for awhile!” 


insurance... 


Bankerslifemen Stay on the Job 


Because prospects may be anywhere, Bankers/ifemen really 
stay on the job—but we must admit we don’t know any of 
them who are working maternity ward corridors. 


The typical Bankerslifeman does know that he has a full 
line of contracts to meet varied life situations and has been 
trained to use them properly. He knows that wherever he 
finds a prospect he has a valuable property to offer. He has 
been learning from his first days in his agency office about 
the special values in Bankers Life contracts and how to 
apply them. This knowledge is increased constantly under 
careful field supervision and through a series of home office 


conducted schools. 


This continuous alertness for opportunities where life 
insurance can serve well is just one characteristic which 
makes the typical Bankerslifeman the kind of life under- 
writer you like to know as a friend, fellow worker or 


competitor. 


Bankers /2/e CompaNy 


DES 


MOINES 





U. OF CONN. COURSE 


Will Be Held for Sixth Consecutive 
Year at Storrs; Course Limited 
to Fifty Students 





The Life Underwriting School jointly 

sponsored annually by the Connecticut 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
and the University of Connecticut will 
be held for the sixth consecutive year 
August 1-5 at Storrs. 
_ Because of the success of last year’s 
functional treatment of course materials, 
the same method will be used this year 
on the subject of estate planning. The 
five-day course will be presented by a 
faculty of authorities in the field. De- 
signed for underwriters with at least 
two years’ experience and with a suffi- 
cient background to handle advanced 
problems, the course is limited to 50 
students. 


Last year’s school was attended by 
students from all over New England, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Ohio and even Canada. 

The school will start with the problem 
of prospecting for the estate planning 
client and will carry through: with the 
approach and conduct of the fact-find- 
ing interview. The second day will be 
devoted to the problem of coordinating 
the general estate, Social Security, com- 
pany pension plans, Group coverages, 
stocks, bonds and real estate with life 
insurance. 


A discussion of cooperation with trust 
officers, accountants and attorneys will 
be the basis for the third day’s study. 
Students will also consider the influences 
of the 1948 Revenue Act on estate plan- 
ning. The fourth day will be given over 
to the use of income settlement agree- 
ments, trusts and wills in carrying out 
the estate plan of the client. Sales and 
closing techniques will be reviewed on 
the final day. 

Laurence J. Ackerman, Dean, School 
of Business Administration at the Uni- 
versify, is in charge of instruction. Staff 
members will include: B. W. Arnold, 
district manager, Union Central Life, 
Providence; Francis T. Fenn, Jr., CLU, 
associate general agent, National Life of 
Vermont, Hartford; William C. Fenni- 
man, vice president, Phoenix State Bank 
and Trust Co., Hartford; Samuel J. 
Foosaner, author of “New Tax Ap- 
proaches in Life Underwriting” and 
counsel, New Jersey State Life Under- 
writers Association; Wilbur W. Harts- 
horn, CLU, regional superintendent of 
agencies, Metropolitan, New York; Rob- 
ert C. Holland, CLU, life and qualifying 
member of Million Dollar Round Table 
and agent, New York Life, New York; 
Stuart Monroe, attorney and unit man- 
ager, Equitable Society; Doris Montgom- 
ery, CLU, attorney, New England Mu- 
tual; Edmund L. G. Zalinski, managing 
director, Life Underwriter Training 
Council. 

Plans for the school are under the 
direction of the Connecticut State Asso- 
ciation’s educational committee, headed 
by Bradford D. Haseltine, agent, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, Hartford. Reser- 
vations will be accepted until June 15. 
A bulletin describing the course is 
available; requests should be addressed 
to Mr. Haseltine at 36 Pearl Street, 
Hartford. 





KANSAS ASS’N OFFICERS 

Clyde O’Braden of Independence, 
Kan., was named president of the Kan- 
sas State Association of Life Under- 
writers at the recent annual meeting. 
Other officers elected were Keith Hayes, 
Hutchinson, first vice president; Elliot 
Belden, Salina, second vice president; 
Paul D, Raymond, Manhattan, third vice 
president. 





BANKERS OF IOWA GAINS 
Gains in insurance in force for the 
first four months of the year were re- 
ported for all 48 agencies of Bankers 
Life of Des Moines. Leader in percent- 
age of increases was the W. J. Steen 
Philadelphia agency with 3.34%. 
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Agency Building 
(Continued from Page 3) 


results were unfavorable we explain that 
it is not only for life insurance selling, 
and even for that purpose is not in- 
fallible. However, we advise him to go 
slow in considering life insurance as 
a life work. We try to end an interview 
on a friendly note, without deflating his 
ego. 
If the tests are favorable, we proceed 
into a rather lengthy discussion of his 
history and other qualifications in order 
to make a personal estimate of his per- 
sonality aggressiveness and so on. If he 
looks good, we demonstrate a complete 
sales interview to test his reaction, and 
to have a basis on which to illustrate 
compensation. We ask him how many 
such sales he feels he could complete 
in a week. We cut down this estimate 
and show him what he would make on 
the assumed number of sales. We then 
project this compensation on an annual 
basis. We then discuss training methods, 
company history and other pertinent in- 
formation. We set up tentative plans 
for the next interview and take his ap- 
plication for reference and inspection 
purposes, even though neither of us has 
arrived yet at a decision. 

On third interview the outline depends 
largely on what has previously tran- 
spired. When he seems about ready for 
a decision we get more specific on the 
actual method of compensation that we 
recommend for him at the start. As he 
is about to decide, we make plans for 
his start in training which involves sev- 
eral weeks of study before he leaves 
his present job. Most often the decision 
is not made until the third interview. 
We firmly believe decisions quickly made 
are as quickly unmade. 

Question: What is your training philos- 
ophy? 

Answer: Our philosophy is based on 
the axiom that a man learns by doing. 
During his initial “dependent” period 
there is a training clinic 2% hours three 
mornings each week for a year. His 
afternoons are devoted to field work 
which he begins during his first week 
under contract. Obviously, most early 
field work is conducted jointly with a 
training supervisor, and for the first 
two or three weeks all interviews are 
on a center of influence basis. 

Our training track is most easily ex- 
plained by the use of a single need, 
such as Retirement Income. Initial train- 
ing, therefore, is on the Retirement In- 
come, and as soon as possible, simple 
coordination of Social Security and life 
insurance, 

Question: Does your training include 
joint field work? 

Answer: Yes. There is no split in com- 
missions. Also, we have been successful 
in several instances of having our newer 
men pair up and do joint work which, 
of course, is on a 50-50 basis. 





Answer: A foundation of our training 
system is joint field work with a train- 
ing supervisor. Only in the early stages 
does the supervisor conduct the inter- 
view. Thereafter, he is along for ob- 
servation only. The field training process 
is as follows: 

1. Before the actual interview the 
supervisor briefs the agent on how the 
interview is to be conducted. 

2. The supervisor observes the inter- 
view, even to the point of letting the 
agent flounder if he is not handling it 
properly, 

3. Immediately following the interview 
the supervisor reviews the entire con- 
versation in terms of the sales track 
and points out to the agent just where 
he could have made improvements. This 
process continues until the end of the 
agent’s second contract year, 

The training supervisor is in daily 
contact with trainee. In addition, he re- 
ceives a weekly report which gives him 
a complete breakdown of the week’s 
activities, the names and results of all 
interviews held. 

Question: How many agents do you 


plan to add to your organization each year? 
Answer: We plan to add a minimum 


of eight men per year. Since there 
are three supervisors helping me I feel 
that we can easily take care of two 
new agents per man in management. 


The number of new agents we can 
absorb in any year depends entirely upon 
our supervisory staff. We hire and train 
by “teams”—i.e., three or four men are 
hired at approximately the same time 
and are trained together. Our agency 
can absorb three new men for each 
training supervisor on our staff. Ex- 
perience has proven to us that much 
beyond this number cannot be adequately 
handled in the time which each training 
supervisor must give in field work to a 
trainee, 





Answer: We plan to net two new 
men each year. On the average this 
means adding three new men to the 
organization. e€ can expect one new 
man possibly to fail or an existing agent 
to die, retire or leave the company. To 
recruit a larger number of men would 
handicap our supervisory plans for the 
organization, 


The Committee 


Chairmen of the committee for the 
New England Conference follow: Gen- 
eral chairman, Herbert W. Florer; 
finance and area, Tower C. Snow, Con- 
necticut Mutual; publicity, William Rob- 
ertson, Massachusetts Mutual; program, 
W. Eugene Hays, New England Mutual; 
entertainment, William Cobb, Connecti- 
cut Mutual; hotel arrangements, Larry 
Olson, Prudential; registration, Thayer 
Quinby, Columbian National. 





LOS ANGELES CLU SPEAKER 
Dr. Walter Cole, assistant medical 
director, Occidental Life of California, 
spoke at the recent meeting of the Los 
Angeles Association of Chartered Life 
yearend Dr. Cole spoke on heart 
disease. 
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Hill of Toledo 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Bird, Tie Fest, Football Parade, Mexican 
Food Jamboree, Fall Auction, 
Qualifier. 

“Every contest has some angle which 
will directly interest the wives. At least 
one party a year includes the wives.” 


No “Bull Pen” in Agency 


Discussing office 
Hill said: 

“We no longer have a bull pen. We 
have semi-private or private offices for 
all full-time men beyond the one year 
training stage. This has greatly strength- 
ened our recruiting and has doubled the 
number of office interviews. We average 
75 square feet to each full-time producer 
exclusive of general agents and general 
office space. We have worked hard to 
obtain modern office equipment and so 
to streamline our office that our men 
are proud to invite clients to visit them. 
Each man has either his own phone or 
shares with one another. He may make 
as many long distance calls as he chooses. 
This privilege is rarely abused. Each 
man has some secretarial assistance. 
Two men, both million dollar producers, 
have private secretaries, the cost of 
which is jointly shared by the general 
agent and salesmen, 

“The public is interested in and likes 
to do business with a recognized, out- 
standing, nationally ranking salesman 
and we have always placed great em- 
phasis on our men who rank with the 
first 200 in the Ordinary production of 


Mr. 


surroundings 





on his line. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 








“Vernon was ‘fishing’ for a more advantageous job when he got 
the 'strike' he had been waiting for. He, knew he had a ‘whopper’ 


“Vernon's insurance experience started during his college days 
when he had a summer job as a salesman. After graduating, he 
continued with a casualty, fire, and life company. ‘In 1944, Vernon 
enlisted in the Marines and after his return to civilian life, he 
decided to specialize in the life insurance field. 


"He had interviews with several life insurance companies in 
Topeka, but he didn't find quite what he was looking for. Then 
came Claude Tucker and the Minnesota Mutual! Claude (now 
our General Agent) gave Vernon a demonstration of how to sell 
with the Success Bond story and that was all it took. 


"It's a wonderful life for the Murrows. A contented husband and 
children make my job a pleasure. We're all going places with a 
Minnesota Mutualite who knows where he's going." 


Write for literature on the Organized Sales Plan. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Says 
Mrs. Vernon Murrow 
Topeka, Kansas 


Organized 1880 
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the company. The agency prepares a 
beautifully printed recognition card tell- 
ing of the high attainment of the sales- 
man which is mailed by the agency to 
the leader’s list of 300 or 400 of his 
centers of influence, policyholders and 
friends shortly after January 1 when 
the national standings are released by 
the company. This is the most practical 
and best money making prestige builder 
we have ever used for our men. 

“Several years ago we started pub- 
licizing by newspaper advertising the 
accomplishments of each of our outside 
men. They are display ads, accompanied 
by a publicity release.” 


Kenagy on Good Will 


(Continued from Page 3) 





a client-building basis; make clients con- 
scious of and vocal about the value of 
their services; consistently and 
sistently educate each client on the 
stewardship of the company and agency 
in his behalf. 

Asks Pertinent Queries 

Some other pertinent questions asked 
by Mr. Kenagy were these: 

Does the telephone operator ask for 
the caller’s name in the most pleasing 
way; has the agency decided upon the 
best phraseology for answering incoming 
calls and does it have an adequate mes- 
sage system for reporting calls? 

Are business letters written in modern 
vocabulary without hazy phrases; are 
they clear and easy to understand; do 
they build good will as well as accom- 
plish the basic business errand ? 

Are policyholders transferred to the 
agent’s territory welcomed by letter or 
otherwise; are welcome letters written 
to new policyholders; are all appropriate 
opportunities taken for newspaper recog- 
nition; are opportunities made for mem- 
bers of the agency or home office people 
to speak before service clubs, community 
groups, life underwriters associations 
and other bodies ? 

Some Suggestions 

On the subject of good citizenship ef- 
forts Mr. Kenagy, asking questions, 
made the following points: Do agents 
take part in a reasonable number of 
commmunity activities; do they take ad- 
vantage of opportunities to tell the facts 
about American business, economic and 
social principles to those who need the 
information to combat ignorance and 
misunderstanding—or “outside”  influ- 
ences; do they exercise their duty of 
letting legislators know what insurance 
people think about current economic 
and social problems; do they give their 
best thought and help to their own 
municipal problems and government? 





WITH PRUDENTIAL 35 YEARS 

James F. Sequin, manager of the Chi- 
cago district office No. 7 of The Pru- 
dential, observes his 35th anniversary 
with that company this week. He joined 
Prudential as an agent in Chicago in 
1914, and continuously has been asso- 
ciated with several of its district offices 
there. He was made an assistant man- 
ager of the Chicago district office No. 
3 in 1917, and assumed his present posi- 
tion in 1930. 


APPOINTED GENERAL AGENT 

Robert W. Yeager has been appointed 
general agent in Inglewood, Cal., for 
Occidental Life of California. Mr. 
Yeager formerly was assistant director 
of field training for Occidental. A native 
of California, Mr. Yeager entered the 
insurance business with Aetna in Santa 
Ana, In 1941 he represented Mutual 
Life of New York in that same city 
until he joined the field training staff of 
Occidental in 1947, 
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Penn Mutual $250,000 Gift to 
U. of P. for Buiiding Heart Clinic 


The Penn Mutual Life has given $250,- 
000 for the construction of a new heart 
clinic at University of Pennsylvania, and 
an additional $25,000 to extend an 
original grant it made in 1940 for cancer 
research. The contribution was presented 
May 25 to Harold E. Stassen, president 
of U. of P., by John A. Stevenson, presi- 
dent of Penn Mutual, at a luncheon in 
Barclay Hotel, Philadelphia. The Penn 
Mutual heart clinic will be built in 
the university’s proposed new medical 
center. The $25,000 gift extends for two 
more years a grant made in 1940 when 
Penn Mutual was the first corporation 
in the country to support cancer research 
at the university. 

The New Heart Clinic 


The new clinic, to be known as the 
Penn Mutual Heart Clinic for the Study 
and Treatment of Cardiovascular Dis- 
eases, will be part of the out-patient 
building of Thomas Sovereign Gates 
Memorial Pavilion. The late Dr. Gates 
served as president and chairman of the 
university and was a trustee of Penn 
Mutual for more than 22 years, in in- 
tervals from 1917 until his death in 1948. 
When constructed, the new clinic will 
enable the university to more than triple 
its heart study and treatment from 4,000 
to more than 12,000 patients per year. 
The clinic will consist of one half floor 
in the new medical center, a total of 
29 rooms which will provide enlarged 
facilities for both treatment and re- 
search. Plans include rooms for x-ray, 
electrokymography, cardiac catheteriza- 
tion, electrocardiography, fluoroscope, 
constant-temperature research, — tech- 
nicians, filing, dressing and dark rooms, 
as well as chemical, electrophysical and 
research laboratories. 

The medical school of the University 
of Pennsylvania, oldest in the country 
has been pioneering in medical research 
since 1765. “Its cardiovascular clinic has 
made many significant advancements in 
the field of heart research and notable 
contributions to the scientific literature 
concerning heart disease,” said Mr. 
Stevenson. “Its future usefulness seems 
to be limited only by its lack of physical 
space and equipment. 

“Modern medicine needs tools un- 
known a generation ago. A _ medical 
center is a composite of men, knowledge 
and facilities. To perform intricate re- 
search today, buildings, laboratories and 
expensive equipment are necessary. 
These facilities are needed as the basic 
foundation of research, and form an 
integral part of all research. Through 
the erection of this 29-room clinic, we 
feel that we shall be able to help further 
the heart research so urgently needed. 


Research Suffers When Funds Are 


Insufficient 


“In any medical school, research is the 
first to suffer when financial difficulties 
arise. In these days, few private indi- 
viduals, because of the present day tax 
Structure, are able to contribute large 
sums for this purpose. It seems obvious 
that medical research must look to in- 
dustry for its support, particularly to 
those industries which have profited 
most and will profit as the direct result 
of medical research. In a sense, policy- 
owners have been the beneficiaries of re- 
search for which others have paid. 


Brilliant Researchers Must Have 
Equipment 

“Most of the money which has here- 
tofore been donated for research has 
been earmarked for specific projects and, 
as a result, the question of physical 
facilities has often been overlooked. To- 
day, a great teaching medical hospital 
may find it possible to get a grant for 
Specific research without having the 


plant in which to do the work. We feel, 
therefore, that the previous concept of 
giving must be somewhat revised. Cer- 
tainly capital investments in plant are 
just as important in furthering basic re- 
search as a grant to the researcher, This 
is a departure from the usual recom- 
mendation for donations for research in 
that the money will be used as a capital 
investment in the physical plant. I be- 
lieve we are setting a precedent of tre- 
mendous importance in the future of 
basic medical research Brilliant men are 
available in America to do research, but 
we cannot interest them unless they 
have space and facilities comparable to 
their talents. We have two main health 
problems today—heart disease and can- 
cer. As a life insurance company, we feel 
it is a good investment to provide essen- 
tial research. facilities and the tools so 
vitally needed for research, particularly 
in these two fields. 

“From our own company figures, it is 
evident that our policyowners have a 
definite stake in the solution of these 
problems. Policyholders will stand to 
profit by any discoveries made as the 
result of advanced research. Many vital 
studies and urgent research programs 
were postponed and seriously delayed 
by the war. Today, many studies are 
being delayed because of lack of funds. 
If our relatively small contribution 
serves to inspire other corporations to 
swing into the fight, we shall have served 
a good purpose, 


A Pioneer Contribution 


“Nine years ago—in 1940—we pio- 
neered when we gave an original con- 
tribution of $50,000 to the University 
for cancer research and the establish- 
ment of a Tumor Clinic. The results 


achieved through the company’s grant 
prove conclusively that the project has 
been of inestimable value. We know 
from testimony of medical authorities 
that it has saved human lives. The fund 
also made possible the inception of basic 
groundwork which enabled the Uni- 
versity to set up a comprehensive pro- 
gram of research and to broaden its 
attack on the problem of cancer and its 
prevention. Our experience with this 
original grant has been so fruitful and 
satisfactory, that we are enthusiastically 
approaching this new cooperative ven- 
ture in the field of research. We view 
this as the opportunity to shoulder our 
share in the support of medical research 
by industry. We regard this as a modest 
contribution compared with the extent 
of our exposure; we view it not as a 
gift—but as ammunition in the fight 
against two terrible killers—an invest- 
ment which in turn will pay dividends in 
the future health of all Americans as 
well as our policyholders.” 

Heart disease and cancer not only 
stand at the top of modern mortality 
lists, but they constitute the major share 
of Penn Mutual’s mortality and death 
benefit payments. Human lives claimed 
by heart disease and cancer among the 
company’s policyholders increased from 
1,670 in 1930 to 2,605 in 1948. While an 
increase in the number of policyowners 
accounts for some of the growth, last 
year 65% of all deaths among policy- 
owners were due to heart disease and 
cancer. Although the company’s rate of 
over-all civilian mortality has shown a 
steady decrease and was the lowest in 
company history last year, the percent- 
age of deaths from the two maior killers 
has steadily increased. Heart, circulatory 
diseases and cancer claimed more lives 
among Penn Mutual policyowners in 
1948 than all other causes combined. 

Penn Mutual death claim payments to 
the beneficiaries of heart and cancer 
victims rose from a total of $11,981,582 
in the single year of 1936 to $18,658,380 
in the year of 1948—an increase of more 
than $6,500,000. Since 1930, a total of 
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John A. Stevenson (left) and 
Harold E. Stassen 


31,526 heart and 7,726 cancer deaths have 
occurred among the company’s policy- 
owners. The combined heart and cancer 
deaths in the company’s experience indi- 
cate that in the span of 19 years these 
two killers have claimed the lives: of 
39,252 victims—more than the total 
population of Norristown, Pa., or Al- 
buquerque, N. M. 





Increase Maximum Limit on 


Single Premium Annuities 


Connecticut Mutual Life announces 
that it is increasing the maximum limit 
for single premium annuities on one life 
from $50,000 to $150,000. Earlier this 
year the company liberalized its premium 
rates for single premium annuities. 


“Restrictions which existed in the past 
few years on individual annuities,” the 
company states, “were necessary because 
of difficult investment conditions. With 
the return of conditions to a somewhat 
more normal state, however, the company 
feels that it has outlets to handle the 
larger limits on individual annuity busi- 
ness. 





Heads Com. on Committees 


Judd C. Benson, Union Central, Cin- 
cinnati, and vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
has been named chairman of its impor- 
tant committee on committees. This 
committee was first authorized by 
NALU’s Board of Trustees in 1946 and 
its preparatory work of soliciting, from 
all present committee chairmen and lo- 
cal, state and national association leaders, 
names of members qualified and willing 
to serve on the association’s standing and 
special committees, has proved of un- 
told value to incoming NALU presidents. 
Under the NALU by-laws, the naming 
of the chairmen and members of 30 of 
its committees, the membership of which 
usually totals more than 500, is vested 
in the president. 





Fort Worth General Agent 


Appointment of M. S. Bennett as gen- 
eral agent in Fort Worth for Lincoln 
National Life has been announced. Ter- 
ritory will consist of eleven counties in 
the Fort Worth area. 

Born in Oklahoma, Mr. Bennett re- 
turns to territory with which he is 
familiar. He brings to his post 15 
years of experience in life insurance 
personal production and managerial 
work. He began his career in 1934 as 
a personal producer in Kansas City 
and has also served as district manager 
in the greater Kansas City area and 
Springfield, Ill. 
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Mutual Life of N. Y. to [rain 


Selected Personnel for Leaders 













Thirteen employes of Mutual Life of New York selected for new Management 

Training Course. Fourth from left, standing, is Donald Hyer, personnel assistant 

who is supervising the course. Directly on his right are George Wilgus, personnel 

director; Executive Vice President Louis W. Dawson, and George Ferguson, 
personnel division training specialist. 


A management training course, de- 
signed to develop most of the com- 
pany’s future leaders from the ranks of 
present employes, has been started by 
Mutual Life of New York. Developed 
by the personnel division, headed by 
George Wilgus, the training course will 
be conducted by Donald Hyer, who su- 
pervises over-all home office training. 

A group of employes, selected from all 
departments on the basis of education, 
demonstrated ability and the results of 
examinations, will participate in the 
course on a full-time basis for an entire 
vear. At the end of the training period, 
the employes either will be absorbed 
within the company in a higher position 
as vacancies occur, or returned to their 
previous positions until vacancies at a 
higher level take place. Participants in 
the management course will maintain 
their classification and salary status 
during the training period, but they will 
be relieved of responsibilities for pro- 
duction to allow intensive study in man- 
agement. ~ 

In broad outline, the management 
training program will consist of three 











HEARD on the WAY 








Richard E. Imig, who has been elected 
acting executive vice president of Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
and Mrs. Imig started their married life 
12 years ago with a honeymoon trip to 
Europe. Armed with the determination 
to go as far as possible on as little as 
possible they sailed from New York to 
Belfast third class. In Belfast they 
picked up a tandem bicycle, and traveled 
the length of Eire, Mrs. Imig’s ancestral 
home. Proving not only trustworthy but 
surprisingly inexpensive the tandem 
bicycle became the forerunner of various 
other tandems on trips through Scot- 
land, England, France, Germany and 
Belgium. In 1937 the foreign exchange 
rate was as dependable as the bicycles 
and the Imigs managed to extend what 
had been planned as a six weeks’ jaunt 
into 13 enjoyable weeks. 

Mrs. Imig, who was Mimi Towle (born 
in Birnimwood, Wis.), headed the con- 
tinuity department of radio station 
WHBL at the time of her marriage. 
She was advertising counsel for the 
Kingsbury Breweries Co. of Manitowoc 
and Sheboygan until the birth of Carolyn 
Sandra Imig in 1940. 





Dr. Arthur Hunter was ina reminiscent 


parts: formal courses, seminar discus- 
sions and special work projects on com- 
pany operations or problems. 

Describing the course as an extension 
of the company’s educational and train- 
ing program, Louis W. Dawson, execu- 
tive vice president, said the new plan 
would provide “a reserve of high-grade, 
well-trained personnel for promotion to 
supervisory and higher staff positions.” 
He said the course would have the added 
advantage of “developing latent abilities 
of personnel and leading them to posi- 
tions where they could make a substan- 
tial contribution to the work of the com- 
pany in the future.” 

Louis W. Dawson, executive vice 
president, said: “The course will among 
other things provide a formal means for 
employes to advance themselves within 
the company, allow personnel to studv 
management training on an intensive 
and sustained basis, and pave the way 
for personnel advancement to be con- 
sidered on a company-wide basis rather 
than within departmental limits.” The 
inaugural group of trainees consists of 
13 employes. 











mood at the 60th and final meeting of 
the Actuarial Society of America prior 
to merger with the American Institute 
of Actuaries to form the new Society 
of Actuaries. With 50 years of member- 
ship in the Society behind him, Dr. 
Hunter was in an excellent position to 
review its origin and its development 
up to this its final meeting, In striking 
contrast with their counterparts of today, 
actuaries of the pre-Society era had little 
or no part in business administration 
being regarded simply as mathematicians 
who should be excluded from active 
participation in business affairs. How- 
ever, with the establishment of the So- 
ciety with its exacting program of selec- 
tion and training of its members the 
prestige and value of the actuary grew 
with the passing years, so that today 
the actuary’s opinion and counsel are 
sought and valued in all phases of op- 
eration. Dr. Hunter laid particular em- 
phasis on the cooperative efforts of the 
members of the Society jointly with the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors in the field of mortality in- 
vestigation, and to the excellent service 
performed for the government by mem- 
bers of the Society both as civilians and 
as service personnel. In closing Dr. 
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Wanted— 
EXECUTIVE SALESMAN 


Life and "accident and health" insur- 
ance are natural teammates. We have 
prepared many attractive combinations 
of them and are looking 
experienced in both lines who knows 
the possibilities of "package" selling. 





The man we select will be solely re- 
sponsible for all sales activities. Com- 
plete office facilities will be provided; 
also highly competent and sympathetic 
underwriting services available. Unless 
financially responsible and fully quali- 
fied in all respects, do not answer. All 
replies confidential. Address Box 1877, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Hunter referred to the important role 
which the actuary has to play in our 
social development. 





M. S. Crockford, secretary, Excelsior 
Life of Canada, who was elected chair- 
man of the Life Advertisers Conference 
of Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation, has been with that company 
since 1926 and was placed in charge of 
its advertising in 1928. He was associated 
with the agency department from 1932 
to 1934 when he was elected assistant 
secretary, and in 1947 became secretary. 

Mr. Crockford was born in Brantford, 
Ont. (where Alexander Graham Bell in- 
vented the telephone), and his schooling 
was in Toronto. In 1935 he became first 
national president of the Youth Organ- 
ization of the United Church. At the 
present time Mr. Crockford is one of 
the executive members of the national 
laymen’s committee of the United 
Church and is a member of its na- 
tional public relations committee. United 
Church is a combination of Metho- 
dist, Congregationalist and Presbyterian 
churches in Canada. He has visited many 
companies in the United States as an 
observer, studying operations of insur- 
ance companies. 





Patrick Kenny Lewis, special repre- 
sentative of John Hancock Mutual Life 
with the St. Louis office, received his 
Purdue University Life Insurance Mar- 
keting Institute diploma at a luncheon 
meeting of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis May 19, presented 
by President Joseph T. Peterson. Mr. 
Lewis, veteran of World War II who 
participated in the Normandy invasion 
and five major campaigns including the 
Battle of the Bulge and other opera- 
tions, is a son-in-law of David F. Bar- 
rett, St. Louis correspondent for a num- 
ber of insurance and other trade papers. 





Leslie Gould, financial editor of New 
York Journal American, in an article in 
that newspaper says the peak for private 
security deals made by business corpora- 
tions with life insurance companies has 
passed and that some companies are 
selling part of their previously acquired 
private deals. 





Space has been reserved in the new 
addition to Hegerty Hall at the Ohio 
State University for the Charles W. 
Griffith Memorial Insurance Foundation, 
which the Chartered Life Underwriters 
of Columbus are sponsoring. The li- 
brary, which is said to be one of the 
most complete in the country, will en- 
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able the college to expand its insurance 
education and extend its services to all 
branches of the insurance business. Mr. 
Griffith lost his life in the service. The 
library is intended as a memorial to all 
men and women in the insurance busi- 
ness who gave their lives in. World 
War II. 


Louise M. Newman, personnel man- 
ager, Northwestern Mutual, on May 17 
made an address to the Life Agency 
Cashiers of Chicago. A summary fol- 
lows: 

The management viewpoint is basic to 
successful supervision. The supervisor 
has responsibility for getting a job done 
for the management and he has other 
people to help him do it. Observance 
of this relationship with his subordinates 
prevents him from being a “boss” and 
promotes recognition of his leadership. 
Acting the leadership role is as impor- 
tant, if not more important than any 
other part of his responsibility. 

Having acquired this desirable attitude, 
the supervisor finds that his tasks of 
selection and .training, assignment of 
work, and meeting schedules, all at a 
reasonable cost, are greatly simplified. 
Where leadership really pays off is at 
times of greatest tension—peak work 
loads, shortage of help or other emer- 
gencies when employes are called upon 
for that extra push. The boss, at these 
times can say, “Here, you, do this,” and 
have a minor work stoppage on his 
hands. The leader says, “Come on, let’s 
get this done,” and that spark clears 
the atmosphere. 





Pennsylvania State College had its 
Swarthmore business class on May 4 
visit the Philadelphia agency of Penn 
Mutual Life for a one day study of 
life insurance as the guests of Joseph 
H. Reese, CLU, general agent. Norman 
W. Rowley, the agency’s director of 
training presided at a full program at 
which four members of the agency 
staff and three officers of the company 
lectured. Speakers, in addition to Mr. 
Reese and Mr. Rowley, were Wilkins S. 
Thomson, Floyd T. Starr, Allen C. 
Thomas, Jr., John W. Fuss, and Runcie 
L. 'Fatnaill. 

The next week Temple University 
made a similar student training visit with 
the same speakers. 

Unele Francis. 
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Group Department Manager Takes Up New Duties for 


DON KARLIN 


Hersch-Bookstaver, Inc., 17 East 42nd 
Street, New York, general. agents for 
Security Mutual Life, has appointed Don 
Karlin manager of its newly formed 
Group department. Mr. Karlin will be 
in charge of servicing the agency’s full 
time agents and brokers in handling and 
closing all Group business and his serv- 
ices will be available to any broker or 
agent in connection with Group, whole- 
sale, life, accident and health or hos- 
pitalization business. 





BOOKLET ON PENSION TRUSTS 


Joseph Schwartz, head of the pension 
trust department of Occidental Life of 
California, has written a handbook en- 
titled “In Pensions We Trust,” published 
by Charles D. Spencer & Associates, 
Chicago, The booklet reviews the prob- 
lems encountered in installing a pension 
trust case. 





LOYAL PROTECTIVE RECORD 


‘A 54-year record for a single day’s 
production was rung up during Presi- 
dent’s Month, April, by Loyal Protec- 
tive Life field representatives. In ob- 
servance of President John M. Powell’s 
birthday on April 26, the Loyal field 
force topped the all-time high which was 
established the same day last year. 


Woodmen Associated Cos. 


HOWARD E. HALL 


The retirement of Howard E. Hall as 
superintendent of agents and his ap- 
pointment as eastern and central Ne- 
braska supervisor for Woodmen Acci- 
dent and Associated Companies has 
been announced by President E. J. 
Faulkner. 

Mr. Hall, has beén associated 
with the companies since 1936, assumes 
direct responsibility for the companies’ 
expansion program in Nebraska. It was 
at his request that he be relieved of 
his duties as superintendent of agents 
to concentrate on this building program. 
His successor has not been named. 

Mr. Hall succeeds Supervisor W. J. 
Quinn in Lincoln who has been replaced 
in charge of the southwestern Kansas 
territory with headquarters at Wichita. 


who 


Also announced was the retirement of 
J. B. Hill of Hastings, Nebraska, as 
supervisor for central Nebraska, to con- 
centrate on personal production. Mr. 
Hill has been with the companies for 
31 years. 
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Reference Library 


Establishment of a complete insurance 
reference library at Ohio State Univer- 
sity is a major project of the Charles 
W. Griffith Memorial Insurance Founda- 
tion in memory of .Mr. Griffith, well 
known Columbus insurance man, who 
lost his life in World War II. Through 
the efforts of the Columbus Chartered 
Life Underwriters the sum of $1,800 
already has been contributed toward the 
objectives of the memorial foundation 
fund. Contributions are made through 
the Ohio State Development Fund which 
acts as a depository for the funds. 

The Memorial Insurance Foundation 
will make available to all branches of 
the insurance industry needed informa- 
tion and facilities for a better under- 
standing of the field. Its facilities will 
be equally at the disposal of the stu- 
dent who is preparing to enter the pro- 
fession as well as the experienced under- 
writer, the purchaser of insurance and 
others. The governing body of the 
foundation will include representatives 
of insurance companies, associations, 
agencies and institutions in the life, 
casualty, surety, fire and marine fields. 





Templin’s YMCA Post 


J. Hiles Templin, CLU, branch mana- 
ger for Great-West Life, Hamilton, 
Ontario, has been named to represent 
Canada at a meeting of the World Alli- 
ance of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations in Switzerland this coming July. 
He was chosen for this honor by the 
National Council of the YMCA in 
Canada. 


At Rochester for Fidelity 


Fr es 








THOMAS C. T. BUCKLEY 


Fidelity Mutual Life has appointed 
Thomas C. T. Buckley general agent at 
Rochester, N. Y. Since 1946 he has been 
an agent with Northwestern Mutual in 
Rochester, Graduate of Harvard from 
which he also has an M.A. degree, he 
served in the World War, was wounded 
and captured by the Germans. He was 
discharged as a colonel. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL GEN’L AGENT 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, has 
announced the appointment of J. Royce 
Tomkin as general agent with head- 
quarters in Portland, Ore. Mr. Tomkin 
has been associated with Pacific Mutual 
for the past several years as agent 
and supervisor in the Los Angeles area. 
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ATOMIC EDUCATIONAL FORUM 
A forum unique in many of its aspects 
was one held at the Hotel Commodore 
last week on the subject of atomic energy 
which was attended by 250 men, largely 
in the field of casualty underwriting, 
claims and engineering. The meeting 
was unique as it was practically a kinder- 
garten of information on atomic energy 
in which four experts were provided by 
the Atomic Energy Commission to give 
information. They included two scien- 
tific men from Oak Ridge, a Yale pro- 
fessor and a Columbia professor. 

This educational forum was for the 
purpose of giving insurance people a 
clear idea of the inherent hazards in- 
volved in the materials manufactured 
by the Atomic Energy Commission at 
Oak Ridge, together with precautions 
that are being taken to handle the haz- 
ards carefully and a broad picture of 
the main subject. William Leslie, man- 
ager of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, was chairman. As _ the 
forum was academic it did not result in 
definite opinions being formed and pub- 
licly promulgated as was printed by some 
daily papers. 





TIME ELEMENT IN BECOMING 
ACTUARIES 


Observation of the life insurance per- 
sonnel situation disclosed a continuous 
actuaries, more apparent 
since Group insurance began to make its 
great progress and additional compa- 
nies entered that field. Likewise the 
number of actuaries is rapidly growing. 
science re- 


demand for 


To master the actuarial 
quires many years of study. 

At actuarial society meetings held in 
1942 and 1943 emphasis in the discussions 
was on this time element as the average 
period required to attain the status of 
Fellows was about 11 years. Since then 
the two major life insurance actuarial 
societies—Actuarial Society of America 
and American Institute of Actuaries— 
after giving the subject a great deal of 
attention have made changes in the re- 
quirements which have cut down the 
time of study without lowering scien- 
tific standards. 

The improvement in this situation was 
shown in a paper presented last week 
to the Actuarial Society of America by 
James R. Herman, secretary of Metro- 











politan Life, who reviewed the changes 
in membership requirements for admis- 
sion to the two major life insurance actu- 
arial societies since their respective be- 
ginnings in 1889 and 1901. 

In commenting on the rapid growth 
in the ranks of actuaries since the war 
Mr. Herman said it was indicated by the 
fact that more than one-third of the 
Associates attained that status in the 
two principal life insurance actuarial so- 
cieties in the last two years, and one- 
fifth of the Fellows in the last three 
years. The new Fellows in 1948 re- 
quired 11.7 years on the average to com- 
plete their actuarial examinations. These 
averages would be reduced to 9.3 years 
after adjustment 
the war period. Individual case histories 
Mr. Herman said, disclosed a more rapid 
rate of progress since the war and this 
is credited largely to changes made since 
1946 in arrangements for education and 
examination of students. 


for absences during 





George W. Wadsworth, editor and 
publisher of the American Insurance 
Digest and the Insurance Monitor, Chi- 
cago, will celebrate his 50th anniversary 
in insurance journalism on August 6. 
Mr. Wadsworth has been editor and 
publisher of the “Digest” for many years. 
One of the most valuable members of 
his staff is his mother, Mrs. Ann G. 
Wadsworth, who will be 90 years old on 
September 23. She has been with the 
“Digest” for the past 23 years. Asso- 
ciate editor of the paper is Mrs. L, K. 
Hill who accompanied Mr. Wadsworth 
last week to the annual meeting of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference at Edgewater Béach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, 

a 


Joseph R. Stewart, assistant general 
counsel for Kansas City Life, has been 
chosen as chairman of the disaster sec- 
tion at the National Red Cross conven- 
tion at Atlantic City June 29. Approxi- 
mately 5,000 delegates are expected to 
attend. 

* * x 

W. B. Bellack, CLU, co-general agent 
of the northeastern Wisconsin agency 
of Lincoln National Life, was recently 
elected governor of the 143rd district of 
Rotary International. 

* * * 

Jule M. Hannaford, Jr., resident vice 
president of Marsh & McLennan in St. 
Paul, Minn., has been reelected treas- 
urer of the Minnesota diocese of the 
Episcopal Church and has also been 


named delegate to the national triennial 
convention at San Francisco in Sep- 
tember, 





W. L. Hapiey, Vice President 


























Nott & Merrill 
BESSIE ALLEN 


Bessie Allen, who was appointed as- 
sistant secretary of Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association at its annual 
meeting in Seigniory Club, Quebec, last 
week, has been for nearly ten years 
private secretary of R. Leighton Foster, 
K.C., general counsel of the association. 


She has attended most of the annual 
meetings of the association, and was 
at the 1948 American Life Convention 
annual meeting. Her father and mother, 
Mr. and Mrs. George H. Allen, came 
to the Dominion from England and 


Miss Allen was educated at Malvern. 
School, Toronto. Her entire business 
career has been spent with CLIOA 


where her uniform courtesy and help- 
fulness built for her a wide circle of 
friendship with representatives of the 
Canadian, American and British com- 
pany membership of CLIOA. 


* * * 


Bobb M. Slattery, son of D. Bobb Slat- 
tery, vice president of National Life of 
Vermont, and Mrs. Slattery, will marry 
Cynthia Manchee on June 16. Miss 
Manchee is daughter of Arthur L. Man- 
chee, vice president of the Bamberger 
department store, Newark, and Mrs. 
Manchee. Both Bobb M. Slattery and 
Miss Manchee are to graduate from col- 
lege in June. He is a student of Dart- 
mouth and she of Smith. Following the 
honeymoon Mr. Slattery will enter the 
agency of W. Eugene Hays, general 
agent, New England Mutual Life, 


Boston. 
* * * 


Russell B. Knapp, associate general 
agent of the Arthur V. Youngman 
Agency of Mutual Benefit Life, New 
York, has been a frequent speaker re- 
cently before life insurance meetings, 
on Thursday, last week addressing the 
Passaic-Bergen Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at North Hackensack, N. J., 
on “Our Responsibility.” Recently he 
addressed the General Agents and Man- 
agers Association of Washington, D. C., 
the Plainfield Association and the North- 
ern New Jersey Association. 
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Sara Frances Jones, Chicago insur- 
ance agent who has had the longest 
continuous performance as an agent of 
any woman in the world, is ill in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Chicago. Miss Jones is 
one of the few women who have written 
as much as $1,000,000 a year. 























WILLIAM P. WELSH 


William P, Welsh of Pasadena, Calif., 
immediate past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
will receive a degree of Master of 
Humane Letters from Hamilton College 
at the 139th commencement at Clinton, 
N. Y., on June 12. Mr. Welsh was 
graduated from Hamilton in the class of 
1919, served in World War I with the 
27th Division and since 1920 has been 
a leading insurance agent in California. 
President of the class of 1919 was 
Senator Irving M. Ives of New York. 
Last year Hamilton College honored 
Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of the 
board of the Metropolitan Life, with 
an honorary Doctorate of Laws. 

“ee 


N. J. Tschantz, Ohio National Life 
general agent at Canton, Ohio, has been 
elected vice president for the year 1949- 
50 of the Canton Rotary Club. 





Matar 
ALBERT L. GUBLER 


Albert L. Gubler has been appointed 
resident auditor in New York City for 
Fireman’s Fund Group. In his new as- 
signment, Mr. Gubler will be a repre- 
sentative of the head office auditing 
staff of Fireman’s Fund with headquar- 
ters in New York. He has been in the 
accounting department in New York 
since 1943. He is a native of Brooklyn 
and attended New York University. 
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Boniface Dewey to Retire; Gets 
Plaque 

William M, Dewey, widely known and 
popular president. of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, will soon retire 
to private life in keeping with an ar- 
rangement made with the new owners of 
this famous convention hotel that he 
would serve in an advisory capacity for 
a year. But before Mr. Dewey closes 
his long career there will be many who 
will wish to pay tribute to him, and 
insurance men will be at the head of 
this list. 

Mayor Martin H. Kennelly of Chicago 
gave recognition to this fact when he 
appeared for an address of welcome at 
the opening session of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference last 
week at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
Warm in his praise of Mr. Dewey, 
Mayor Kennelly was a special guest at 
a luncheon which followed his address. 
It was his honor to present a plaque 
to Mr, Dewey on behalf of the Chicago 
Convention Bureau “in recognition of 
his interest and service to the city.” 


The Edgewater Beach Hotel has been 


scene of insurance conventions for a 
great many years, some _ conventions 
always having their annual meetings 


there. Mr. Dewey has always gone out 
of his way to accommodate insurance 
people, and he has been host to many 
large parties in the Edgewater Beach 
at time of insurance conventions. 

ae eee 


Randall Gould Article 

Randall Gould, formerly with Ameri- 
can International Underwriters, and now 
editor of Shanghai Evening Post and 
Mercury, which is owned by C. V. Starr, 
international insurance man, is author 
of an article on China in the current 
issue of Banking. It bears the title 
“What Would Confucius Say?” 

Mr. Starr, by the way, has been visit- 
ing the Orient with Paul V. McNutt, 
counsel of United States Life and for- 
mer High Commissioner to the Philip- 
pines, Governor of Indiana and holder 
of numerous distinguished posts at 


Washington. 
ok ee 


Visit Buffalo ; 


Many members of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, 
including some insurance men, were 
guests at- the annual meeting of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce held on 
May 25, guest speaker being James G. 
Blaine, president of the New York State 
Chamber, who recently returned from 
Europe where he had important duties 
with the ECA. There had been a gen- 
eral invitation sent by the Buffalo Cham- 
ber to all the members of the New York 
State Chamber asking them to attend 
the annual Buffalo meeting. 

The letter of invitation read in part 
as follows: 

“It has occurred to the officers of the 
Buffalo Chamber that many members’ of 
your venerable organization may be 
planning a business or pleasure trip to 

















Buffalo in the near future. In the event 
that you are planning such a visit, we 


honored if you could 
include our annual meeting in your 
schedule. Your presence would. also 
serve to honor your distinguished presi- 
dent, Mr. Blaine, 

“A visit to Buffalo on this occasion 
would also serve to further acquaint you 
with the efforts being made here in the 
continuing development and progress of 
commerce and industry in New York 
State. Since many of our business prob- 
lems are related, we feel that you may 
consider it worthwhile for the business- 
men of the New York City area to get 
together to exchange views occasionally 
with the business people in this extreme 
western section of our state. Our lunch- 
eon would provide such an opportunity.” 

* ok * - 


should be greatly 


A Title Examination 


Jerry Klutz, in the Washington Post, 
revealed a classic letter from a New 
Orleans lawyer which the RFC recently 
received. About to lend some money to 
the lawyer’s corporate client, RFC asked 
for the titles to the land involved, and 
the reply in part follows: 

Gentlemen: Your letter regarding 
titles in Case 198156 received. I note 
you wish titles to extend further than 
I have presented them. 

I was unaware that any educated 
man in the world failed to know that 
Louisiana was purchased from France 
by the United States in 1803. 

The title to the land was acquired 
by France by right of conquest from 
Spain. The land came into possession 
of Spain by the right of discovery 
made in 1492 by a Snanish-Portuguese 
sailor named Columbus who had been 
granted the privilege of seeking a new 
route to India by the then reigning 
monarch, Queen Isabella. I know that 
the good Queen sold her jewels to 
help Columbus. As to all the inter- 
mediate steps between the Queen’s 
disposal of lands resulting from the 
successful voyage of Columbus I have 
not time to trace in detail, nor can I 
afford the services of all the title 
companies and the lawyers and the 
notaries which would be necessary to 
give you the complete information 
which you desire. But I have done 
the best I could and I hope to hell 
you are satisfied. 


HOWARD T. TECUMSEH. 


* * * 


FBI Man on Irregularities by 
Bank Employes 


Lee R. Pennington, an inspector of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
discussed motives which lead to irregu- 
larities of bank employes, during an ad- 
dress before the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks. Different 
motives characterized thefts committed 
by the sexes. 

He said that men who illegally take 
money from the banks employing them 
do so because they drank, gambled, 
lived beyond their means, could not suc- 


cessfully overcome an accumulation of 
debts, bad business management and 
entertained women in a manner they 
could not afford. 

In the case of women he thought the 
principal reason was that they have 
lived beyond their means. Other reasons 
given by Mr. Pennington were accumu- 
lation of debt, dependents, mental irre- 
sponsibility, doctors and hospital bills 
and gambling. He emphasized the neces- 
sity for more control in assuming re- 
sponsibility of safeguarding employes 
from temptation. Among other things 
he said 

“It should be mandatory that em- 
ployes, particularly bookkeepers and 
tellers, be given compulsory vacations 
and in so far as possible vacations 
should be arranged during the period 
when statements are forwarded or bank- 
books balanced.” 

Despite the number of bank irregu- 
larities and the large publicity given to 
them when discovered and there is an 
arrest, he did not think it significant 
in view of the size of the funds handled 
by banks throughout the nation. Al- 
though there are 14,000 banks there 
were only 500 cases, he said. 

At a meeting of the New Jersey Bar 
Association S. Clarence McGuire, vice 
president of American Credit Indemnity 
Co., said there was evidence that the 
increase in rate of bankruptcies during 
recent months seems to be leveling off. 
However, whether this was a_ trend 
which would be interrupted it was too 
early to tell. It looked to him as if 
the increase in failures was merely a 
weeding-out process resulting from re- 
tirement from the picture of business 
men who had not proven their com- 


petence. 
* * * 


Job Evaluation 


How to streamline personnel admin- 
istration with the objective of cutting 
down maintenance costs is purpose of 
a survey which New York Personnel 
Management Association will soon begin 
among its more than 300 member com- 
panies. Chairman Robert F. Moore of 
the Association said that many of the 
programs of personnel developed at con- 
siderable expense during the war and 
immediately thereafter will now have to 
be justified from the cost standpoint. 
They were made when profits were high 
and competition brisk, Top management 
has so informed personnel executives. 


Mr. Moore, according to the New 
York Times, said the survey will ex- 
plore each company’s methods in execu- 
tive, supervisory and rank-and-file em- 
ploye training; merit rating; collective 
bargaining; interviewing, placement and 
other employment activities. Also, there 
will be interrogatories relative to appli- 
cation of psychological tests with a view 
towards ascertaining success or failure 
of these devices, and the whole area of 
job evaluation, including job analysis, 
area studies of prevailing wages and rate 
setting will be reported. 

After the reports are in there will be 
informal study groups of association 
members to discuss results and incor- 
porate most efficient and least expensive 
techniques in their own operations. 

Position of the New York Personnel 
Management Association is that scien- 
tific personnel administration results in- 
evitably in lower operating costs. L. R. 
Boulware, vice president in charge of 
employe relations for General Electric 
Co., told the Times that his company 
will not eliminate any phases of its 
comprehensive personnel administration 
because it results inevitably in lower 
operating costs. He declared that good 
training programs and other similar per- 
sonnel programs are not luxuries to be 
afforded in good times. They are prime 
necessities at all times, especially in 
periods of softening markets “when em- 
ployers and employes have to buckle 
down to working together more creative- 
ly, more earnestly and more productively 
in the common interests of attracting 
more customers with better goods at 
prices representing obviously better 
values.” 





Chicago Hotel Man 














WILLIAM M. DEWEY 





Dingell’s Accusations 

Representative John D. Dingell, Michi- 
gan Democrat, who for six years has 
sponsored a compulsory health insurance 
bill in the House made a long statement 
before the health subcommittee of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee a few days ago. In it he charged 
that there was a “tremendous, multi- 
million dollar campaign of propaganda 
and misrepresentations” against his bill, 
his particular target being the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. He even made 
such charges as one saying that the 
AMA was raising “the biggest slush 
fund in American history.” He also 
charged a similar campaign was being 
waged against Governor Earl Warren’s 
proposal for a State health insurance 
program in California, 

It is easy to use such designations 

s “slush funds” and “propaganda mis- 
representation campaigns.” Most of the 
business community, the doctors and a 
tremendous number of students of na- 
tional economy believe that compulsory 
health insurance would be a step leading 
to a socialist state and one of the quick- 
est ways to make progress toward that 
goal would be for all those in opposition 
to sit still and do nothing about it. Com- 
pulsory insurance advocates may con- 
sider themselves the people’s best friend 
and regard those who oppose it as the 
public’s enemy, but that’s their point 
of view. Arrayed on the other side is 
a strong public sentiment and the more 
articulate it becomes the less chance 
there will be for demogogues to score 
a victory. 

As for California, socialized welfare is 
taking a large and growing part of the 
state’s taxation income and there is a 
sentiment for calling a halt, especially 
in respect to old age pensions. Elderly 
couples continue to arrive there in 
droves, with aim of becoming citizens 
of the state. It is a big problem and it 
cannot be handled by mud-slinging. 

ee 


Collisions at Sea 


The Merchant Marine Council of the 
United States Coast Guard will hold a 
public hearing on June 14 in Washington 
in reference to international regulations 
for preventing collisions at sea. In 
London last year there was an Inter- 
national Conference on Safety of Life 
at Sea and the public hearing will be 
to determine if it is desirable to recom- 
mend to the Congress of the United 
States the international regulations 
which were adopted last year. Also 
whether such action is regarded as de- 
sirable and whether the type of legis- 
lative action should be sponsored by 
the Commandant of the Coast Guard. 
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Stott Sees Commission 
War in the Making Now 


ADDRESSES GENERAL AGENTS 





Views Trend Toward Unreasonably High 
Commissions; Urges Restoration of 
Legal Concert of Action 





Editor's Note—Published herewith is the 
complete address delivered by John C. 
Stott, president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents at the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Managing 
General Agents in New York City, May 23: 


It is the firm conviction of the admin- 
istration of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents that storm clouds are 
gathering on the horizons of our busi- 
ness. Unless these clouds are quickly 
dissipated, our industry may face a com- 
mission war. 

Charles P. Butler, executive vice pres- 
ident of our National Association, at a 
meeting of the Texas association on 
May 21, indicated the need for immedi- 
ate action if a commission war within 
the insurance business is to be avoided. 
He particularly referred to the recent 
action of the companies in raising the 
level of commissions in the inland ma- 
rine business. He stressed the fact that 
our association took definite action when 
commissions in other lines of the insur- 
ance business were lowered en masse 
and indicated that if a principle was 
involved in this unilateral reduction of 
commissions, that that same principle is 
now apparent in the increase of com- 
missions en masse. 

At this some meeting, we first learned 
of the action of the Casualty Acquisition 
Conferences in voting last Friday to 
immediately dissolve the conferences. 
This action leads us to ask the question 
as to what we may expect now in that 
branch of the insurance business when 
this stabilizing influence is suddenly re- 
moved. : 

Some Increases Necessary 

It is true that there is an undisputed 
necessity for increases in some lines of 
commissions based on increased costs of 
operation of agencies and the services 
required. There is no room, however, 
in our business for unreasonable com- 
mission structure either too low or too 
high. It may appear to some that the 
agents of this country are about to be 
benefited by this recent company action 
in increasing inland marine commissions. 
The monetary gains made by those 
agents who receive unreasonable in- 
creases in commissions cannot be profit- 
able to the business of insurance. If 
the commission structure of this country 
rises to an unreasonable point and com- 
panies, to meet each other’s competi- 
tion, start a commission war against each 
other and the agents of this country 
not only accept such increases, but even 
shop around with their business to ascer- 
tain which company may offer the most 
commission or other inducements, how 
long do you think it will be before Gov- 
ernment must intervene ? 

It is my opinion that acts of this kind 
will obviate this great business of ours 
presenting Government with an hand- 
engraved invitation to interfere in our 
business. If Government interferes, will 
we as agents get as much as we are 
now paid for the service we render 
to the insuring public? Will we get 
less? How long will we be allowed to 
retain those newly promised increases, 
particularly if they become completely 
unreasonable? : 

_ Have not we of this great business of 
insurance obligated ourselves to our 
state governments to preserve state su- 
pervision? Do we at this time want the 
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Cowie Contends Fire 
Profits Are Too Low 


MARGIN SHOULD BE LARGER 





U. S. Manager of Pearl Holds New York 
Rating Formula Will Not Allow 
Industry to Make Fair Returns 





Expressing the belief that unless a 
more adequate profit margin is allowed, 
future prospects of smaller units in the 
fire insurance industry will become ob- 
scure, D. J. Cowie, United States mana- 
ger of the Pearl Assurance, stated this 
week that the present profit margin ac- 
tually obtained by fire insurers has been 
too low to build up or attract sufficient 
new capital in the business. In a talk 
before the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Managing General 
Agents, Tuesday, at the Hotel Commo- 
dore in New York, he said the fire in- 
surance industry has not prospered to 
the extent that some state officials would 
have the business and the public believe. 

While fire insurance companies are 
not seeking excessive profits, Mr. Cowie 
stressed that the profit margin of the 
last quarter of a century has been too 
low and some means should be found to 
ensure more adequate profits for the 
future. He reviewed the 1921 profit for- 
mula of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners and expressed 
his disagreement with the McCullough 
report of the New York Department 
which suggests rather severe limitations 
on profits and which will come before 





D. J. COWIE 


the annual meeting of the NAIC in 
Seattle next month. 
314%4% Only in New York 

It is Mr. Cowie’s firm conviction that 
making a profit is no vice. He said that 
although the 1921 profit formula allows 
a profit margin of 5% on underwriting 
plus a 3% reserve for conflagrations, 
these figures have not been attained in 
New York State. Giving effect to funda- 
mental principles of ratemaking in New 
York Mr. Cowie said that “the Depart- 
ment has devised a formula in which 
certain assumptions are made as to the 
expense ratio for fire insurance business 
and the balance of the premium dollar 
is allocated 1% for conflagration hazard, 
214% for underwriting profit and the 
remainder for the permissible loss ratio. 

“The permissible loss ratio used in re- 
cent rate reviews has been 47%4% and 
to the extent that the loss ratio for an 

(Continued on Page 31) 




















Tue business building plan of every progressive 
agency includes representation of a strong Company 
noted particularly for its excellent service, cooperation 
and the intelligent use of the Company’s facilities to 


obtain a high type of business. 





Royal Exchange Group 


RoyAL ExcHANGE ASSURANCE 
PROVIDENT Fire INSURANCE Co. 
THe StTaTE AsSURANCE ComPANyY, L1p. 
CAR AND GENERAL INSURANCE Corp., Lp. 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Representation in Principal Cities of the. United States 
and in Most Countries Throughout the World 


FIRE AND CASUALTY LINES... FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 























Mead President of 
Glens Falls Group 


CRAWFORD CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 





Bowden Chairman Executive Committee 
Head; Roberts, Gill and Simpson 
Elected Vice Presidents 





G. P. Crawford, who has been presi- 
dent of the fire companies in the Glens 
Falls Group, has been elected chairman 
of the board and succeeded as president 
by G. D. Mead, heretofore president 
of the Glens Falls Indemnity and a vice 
president of the Glens Falls. Three new 
directors also were elected at the annua! 
meeting of stockholders in Glens Falls, 

Y., on May 20. They are Lyman A 
Beeman and Philip R. Peck of Glens 
ig and Sidney M. Henry of Hague, 


F. A. Roberts was advanced from 
secretary to vice president of the Glens 
Falls and Commerce Insurance Compa- 
nies, while E. B. Gill and M. M. Simp- 
son were elected vice presidents of the 
Glens Falls Indemnity, having formerly 
served as secretaries. 


Other Officers of Group 


The following officers were elected for 
the Glens Falls and Commerce Insur- 
ance Companies: Vice presidents, R. S. 
suddy, H. W. Cowles, W. D. Hicks, 
F.. W. Stein, F. A. Roberts, R. H. Grif- 
fith, San Francisco, and C. M. Hayden, 
Chicago; secretary-comptroller, A. W. 
Morgan; secretary-treasurer, G, I. Davis; 
secretaries, W. R. Carlson, W. H. Co- 
wan, M. D. Garlington, John Kilpatrick 
and R. A. Leeret; assistant secretaries, 
W. G. Bottimore and A. M. Lea; as- 
sistant comptroller, R. R. Cowles; as- 
sistant treasurer, K. E. Sand; general 
counsel, L. P, Brown. 

Officers elected for the Glens Falls 
Indemnity were vice presidents, W. D. 
Hicks, E. B. Gill, M. M. Simpson, R. H. 
Griffith, San Francisco, and C. M. Hay- 
den, Chicago; secretary-comptroller, A. 

Morgan; secretary-treasurer, G. I. 
Davis; secretaries, S. B. Miller and A. 
J. Reed; assistant secretaries, G. E. Fox, 
J. J. Rourke, C. S. Willmott; assistant 
comptroller, R. R. Cowles; assistant 
treasurer, K. E. Sand; general counsel, 
L. P. Brown. 

Officers elected for the Glens Falls 
Corp. were vice president, W. D. Hicks; 
secretary-comptroller, A. W. Morgan; 
secretary-treasurer, G. I. Davis; assist- 
ant comptroller, R. R. Cowles; assistant 
treasurer, K. E. Sand; general counsel, 
L. P. Brown. 

President Mead was born on Decem- 
ber. 2, 1897, and joined the Glens Falls 
Indemnity staff in 1927 as an under- 
writer. A year later he became super- 
intendent of agencies and in 1931 was 
made vice president. He was advanced to 
executive vice president in 1939 and 
elected president in 1943. 


F. A. Roberts’ Career 


Mr. Roberts received his education at 
Syracuse University becoming associated 
with the Glens Falls in August, 1925, in 
the underwriting department at the 
home office. The following year he was 
appointed special agent for eastern 
Pennsylvania and several years later 
became manager at Philadelphia. On 
January 1, 1942, he returned to the home 
office as a fire territorial superintendent 
of agents and in 1946 was elected secre- 
tary of the fire companies, 

Mr. Gill attended the University of 
North Carolina and went to the Glens 
Falls Indemnity as manager of its Dallas 
office in 1930. He was called to the 
home office in 1933 and was made pro- 
duction manager of the indemnity com- 
pany. He was elected an assistant secre- 
tary in 1940 and a secretary in 1943. 

Mr. Simpson joined the staff of the 
Glens Falls Indemnity as its home office 
claims superintendent in 1933. He be- 
came an assistant secretary in 1940 and 
a secretary in 1943. 

Officers reported that net written pre- 
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Public Relations Activities ‘Touch 
70% of 35,000,000 Families in U.S. 


Conservative estimates are that in one 
way or another public relations activities 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers during the last year touched 70% 
of the 35,000,000 families in the United 
States, according to the report of the 
committee presented to the board’s an- 
nual meeting yesterday at the Hotel 
Commodore. Walter F. Beyer, vice 
president of the Home of New York, was 
chairman of the committee. 

“Through motion pictures 6,575,000 
persons were reached in Fire Prevention 
Week alone,” the report says, “Tele- 
vision spots accounted for an audience 
of 5,000,000. Through the year one of 
our films was displayed in 4,564 theaters 
to a total audience of 8,432,844 persons. 
Some 350,000 Boy Scouts received a spe- 
cial fire safety booklet. Some 200,000 
agents and their employes were reached 
by literature and an equal number of 
company employes. 

“‘Facts and Trends’ was sent regu- 
larly to a selected mailing list of nearly 
200,000 community leaders. Our national 
advertising in the various publications 
used is estimated to have reached 60,- 
000,000 people. Allowing for duplication 
as between these groups, we believe that 
25,000,000 families or about 70% of the 
nation’s total is a reasonable estimate of 
those exposed to the National Board’s 
efforts. 

Public Information 


“Our work of cooperating with press, 
magazines, radio and television has con- 
tinued to expand during the year,” said 
the committee. “The staff has been in- 
creased to meet the growing demand for 
service in this field and we now have 
three writers devoting their entire time 
to public informational activities. 

“Assistance has been given to scores 
of important national magazines in the 
preparation of articles pertaining to fire 
safety or to the fire insurance business. 
The insurance press, trade papers, mem- 
ber company house organs and other 
specialized publications have been fur- 
nished material for countless articles of 
benefit to the business. Close contact 
with news services and feature and 
photographic syndicates has been main- 
tained by the staff as well as with in- 
dividual newspapers and help has thus 
been furnished them in their own cam- 
paigns and by preparing special articles 
for them. 

“Fact sheets are furnished to all daily 
and weekly newspapers and radio sta- 
tions in connection with Fire Prevention 
Week, Spring Clean-up and Christmas 
holiday fire safety campaigns. Scripts 
for brief interview programs are pro- 
vided to all radio stations. These have 
had wide acceptance by both press and 
radio. 

“The board’s library of fire photo- 
graphs which we are continually build- 
ing has made it possible to provide pic- 
tures which have been used for maga- 
zine covers and to illustrate a wide 
variety of both magazine and newspaper 
feature articles. 

“Special records of fire safety mes- 
sages (brief one-minute factual state- 
ments) have been provided to nearly one 
thousand radio stations upon their re- 
quest, and assistance has been rendered 
to both chain and individual stations in 
the preparation of special radio pro- 
grams. 

Television 

“Television has developed rapidly dur- 
ing the past year and taking advantage 
of this opportunity, material has been 
provided for special, illustrated fire 
safety messages which have been widely 
used by this new medium, 

“Pacts and Trends,’ the board’s own 
publication of information, continues to 


grow in popularity and readership. We 
have constantly striven to improve the 
appearance of this bi-monthly bulletin 
by the use of pictures and other illustra- 
tive material. It has been mailed coun- 
trywide to 200,000 persons considered 
community leaders by fieldmen who fur- 
nished us their names. 

“The Gold Medal Awards competition 
attracted seventy-four daily newspapers, 
weekly newspapers and radio stations. 
These awards have proven valuable by 
encouraging public service campaigns in 
fire safety on the part of both press and 
radio. 

“Ten and a half million individual 
pieces of literature were distributed last 
year in connection with Fire Prevention 
Week to 7,040 different organizations 
which requested posters, literature and 
supplies. Both the Spring Clean-up and 
Christmas holiday fire safety campaigns 
have been growing in both scope and 
importance. We have expanded these 
programs as far as the budget per- 
mitted. This year we provided a dif- 
ferent series of popular cartoons for 
newspaper use in connection with each 
of these three major fire safety cam- 
paigns. 

“In addition to the foregoing, requests 
for literature from various other sources 
averaged nearly one hundred for every 
working day during the year. 

Internal Public Relations 

“During the past twelve months, the 
committee developed an internal public 
relations program predicated upon the 
fundamental principle that one of the 
basic conditions of good public relations 
is sound employe relations. This pro- 
gram met with immediate popularity 
among both member company executives 


and insurance service organizations. It 
created more widespread member com- 
pany interest than any other single ac- 
tivity of the department. 

“Another significant development of 
the year is the growth of interest in 
the use of motion pictures. This com- 
mittee is under constant pressure from 
many sources to expand its efforts in 
the visual education field and to make 
available new and authoritative films 
about National Board activities for use 
by many different groups. Early in the 
current fiscal year we produced a short 
sound film entitled “Texas City Comes 
Back’ which visualizes the important 
role played by fire insurance in the re- 
habilitation of that community through 
the catastrophe plan developed by the 
board’s committee on adjustments, The 
film has been widely circulated and 
praised, 

Advertising Promotion 

“The effectiveness of our 1948-49 ad- 
vertising campaign has been universally 
recognized. The dramatic symbol ‘Fire, 
the Fifth Horseman’ which has been 
featured in each of the eight monthly 
advertisements has become definitely 
identified with the National Board and 
its fire safety work. The use of this 
symbol has provided a unique element 
of continuity and effective repetition to 
the entire series of advertisements. 

“The regional associations and field 
clubs have continued to implement and 
supplement our activities by carrying 
certain phases of our public relations 
program to the local level where they 
have established close contacts. The ef- 
fectiveness of this work cannot be over- 
emphasized. Every possible assistance is 
rendered these organizations. 

“Another group with which we are 
working closely is the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and its con- 
stituent state associations and _ local 
boards. We have assisted financially 
during the past year in both the educa- 
tional and fire safety activities of this 
organization.” 





Standard Classification Gets W ide 
Acceptance From State Authorities 


Chief interest in the report of the 
Actuarial Bureau Committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters at 
the annual meeting of the board in New 
York yesterday centered in the Standard 
Classification, 1947. The year under re- 
port marks the first year in which ex- 
perience has been available, Chairman 
Harold C. Conick, United States man- 
ager of the Royal-Liverpool Group, said 
in the report. 

“The reception accorded tthe composite 
experience reports which for the first 
time have been reproduced and dis- 
tributed to companies subscribing to the 
Actuarial Bureau, as well as to the re- 
spective insurance departments and 
boards and bureaus, has been most 
gratifying,” the report says. “That there 
is great interest in the statistics being 
developed will be evident from the de- 
tailed report that follows: 

Statistical Agent 

“The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has been appointed statistical 
agent by 38 states and the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii. The Actuarial Bu- 
reau has been designated collecting 
agent for companies subscribing to the 
Actuarial Bureau in two states and the 
Territory of Puerto Rico where the law 
does not specifically provide for the ap- 
pointment of statistical agent or the in- 
surance department interprets its law 
as requiring the appointment of 
an organizttion domiciled within its 
boundaries. 

“Of the states and territories that 
have designated the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters to compile the classi- 
fied experience, the appointment applies 
to all stock insurers either on a manda- 


tory or optional basis in 36 instances. 
In all other states, the Actuarial Bureau 
compiles the experience only on behalf 
of companies subscribing to the Actuarial 
Bureau. 

“State Insurance Departments have 
given the Standard Classification wide- 
spread acceptance. There have been some 
suggestions for further subdivision of 
the data, either as to occupancy or as to 
territorial subdivisions of states, but your 
committee has opposed attempts to 
modify the Standard Classification with 
the exception of an expansion of the 
classification for extended coverage and 
windstorm. 

“For these two coverages, it was 
recognized that the classification pro- 
vided was inadequate, particularly in 
view of the rapid expansion of the ex- 
tended coverage business, and according- 
ly your committee recommended to the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners that there be six occupancy 
classes in place of the three heretofore 
used for these lines, with additional pro- 
vision for the separate identification of 
business written with deductible clause in 
effect. 

“These changes were made, effective 
January 1, 1949, and have been generally 
accepted by the states and the territories. 
Our subcommittee on classification is 
working with a technical subcommittee 
appointed by the NAIC in the prepara- 
tion of the report to be submitted to 
the forthcoming meeting of that asso- 
ciation. 

Statistical Plan 

“A statistical plan for development of 
classified underwriting experience on the 
basis of earned premiums and incurred 








| New President 





W. ROSS McCAIN 


William Ross McCain, president of 
the Aetna Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
and vice president of the National Board 
for the last two years, was elected presi- 
dent of the board at the annual meet- 
ing yesterday. He is one of the outstand- 
ing executives in the fire insurance field 
and has served as president of the Aetna 
Insurance Group since September, 1933. 
Before being elected to head the Na- 
tional Board he served as president of 
the Eastern Underwriters Association, 
Inland Marine Underwriters Association, 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
and other important insurance organiza- 
tions. 





losses was reported to the last annual 
meeting. Since that time the plan has 
been developed in final form and ap- 
proved by the executive committee, ef- 
fective January 1, 1949. A conference of 
company representatives at Atlantic City 
on November 4 and 5, 1948, was attended 
by representatives from 181 companies 
subscribing to the Actuarial Bureau and, 
in addition, a number of representatives 
from associations and other organiza- 
tions, This conference, sponsored by the 
Actuarial Bureau Committee, proved to 
be of great value as it afforded an op- 
portunity for the company personnel who 
would be dealing with this subject to 
discuss fully this new plan. 

“The earned premium plan has been 
filed with all state insurance depart- 
ments. Highly complimentary acknowl- 
edgments have been received and in no 
instance has objection been raised to the 
use of this plan. Other branches of the 
business have shown considerable interest 
in the plan and, upon invitation from 
the Insurance Accountants Association, 
L. A. Vincent addressed that association 
on the subject. 

‘This program for the development of 
earned premiums and incurred losses by 
occupancy classes has been inaugurated 
solely on behalf of companies subscrib- 
ing to the Actuarial Bureau. In sub- 
mitting the plan to the State Insurance 
Departments, this point has been stressed. 

Catastrophe Data 

“In furtherance of the course set by 
the executive committee in 1947 relative 
to accumulation of adequate statistics, 
the Actuarial Bureau is now compiling 
catastrophe records on windstorm, ex- 
plosion, earthquake and other ailied fire 
lines in addition to the conflagration 
record which has been maintained for 
a number of years. That catastrophe 
record will be compiled from reports to 
be submitted to the Actuarial Bureau an- 
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insurance the capitalistic system, as we 
know it, could not survive. That system 
contemplates that the capital of private 
individuals and institutions invested in 
insurance companies is for the specific 
purpose of protecting the public’s capital 
investment in manufacturing plants, mer- 
cantile establishments and homes—in- 
deed, in property of every kind and de- 
scription. It is, therefore, apparent that 
a large measure of the success of the 
companies in meeting the increased pub- 
lic demand for protection depends upon 
the stockholder, who has been, too often, 
the real ‘forgotten man.’ 

“Because of increased losses and ris- 
ing costs, this ‘forgotten man’ has not 
had the fair return that he should have 
had. This business in which he is finan- 
cially interested has not benefited in 
earnings as other businesses have, either 
in war or post-war years,” Mr. Haines 
said. 

“The stock fire insurance business is 
a risk business founded upon and sup- 
ported by venture capital. Let the profit 
be too meagre to justify the risk and 
capital does not venture. Who of us 
could have foreseen the unprecedented 
strain placed upon our business by the 
inflationary trend of the past few years 
—who would be so bold as to predict 
what demands the risks of the business 
and the needs of an expanding economy 
will make upon us even a year from 
now? 

“Competition for venture capital in 
the world markets is keen, and if we 
are to hold our place and provide the 
protection and service the public re- 
quires, it would be well to have behind 
us a record of consistent, adequate un- 
derwriting profit over a period of years 
—not just one out five. 


Teamwork Means Success 


“Teamwork we like to talk about but 
too often overlook in actual practice. 
Fire insurance has been built on a foun- 
dation of teamwork, and unlike the 
place that is supposed to be paved with 
good intentions, the intent has been car- 
ried out. From the very beginning the 
intention of insurance was to minimize 
the loss of the few by spreading the cost 
among many. Our nation was originally 
conceived and built on that basis—a 
representative form of government to 
give each individual the greatest liberty 
and opportunity, protected by the col- 
lective support of all citizens,” declared 
President Haines. 

“Capital stock fire insurance has stood 
by the basic principles on which it was 
founded. It has sought constantly to 
render greater service and protection 
over ever-widening fields of activity, at 
a minimum cost. It has not wandered 
afield from its main purpose. It has 
followed a consistent course. 


“Teamwork on the part of stock fire 
insurance companies has given the pub- 
lic a constantly better and less expensive 
service. Catastrophies, tornadoes, earth- 
quakes and conflagrations have caused 
heavy property loss and have wiped 
out whole communities, but the contin- 
ued improvement of the institution of 
capital stock fire insurance over the 
decades has spread the loss so that it has 
not fallen too heavily on the particular 
community or individual so afflicted. 


“Such a record marks a new high 
in teamwork for public service made 
available through the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Its many activities 
for the common benefit, not only of the 
member companies but still more of all 
property owners in the land, afford the 
most impressive evidence of the extent 
to which the principle of cooperation is 
soundly applied in our business. In no 
other way could a nation as large as the 
L nited States, with its increasing popu- 
lation and its varying fire hazards, have 
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been properly and promptly served. 

“So I say again,” Mr. Haines contin- 
ued, “that the value of teamwork has 
been demonstrated through capital stock 
fire insurance —each company working 
individually and helping to do a collec- 
tive job, which, in addition to strength- 
ening its own position, renders a service 
to the public that would otherwise have 
been impossible. 


A Call for Leadership 


“It has been said that when there 
are bigger fires, America will have them. 
Can we prevent large fires? And, if they 
do come, will we be ready for them? 
The insurance business has an obliga- 
tion to prevent losses as well as to pro- 
tect the insured when losses occur. 
Greater cooperation must be sought with 
worthwhile fire prevention measures, 
whether under private or public sponsor- 
ship. More effective measures must be 
initiated which will encourage the pre- 
vention of fire through building codes, 
fire prevention ordinances and proper 





inspection which, in turn, will have 
direct bearing on life safety. 
“Encouragement must be given to 


every worthwhile effort to provide ade- 
quate facilities for fire prevention con- 
trol and extinguishment and to educate 
the people as to their civic responsibili- 
ties as well as their personal welfare. We 
must keep in touch with scientific prog- 
ress where great advances are being 
made, as this is a potential field for 
biggar fires or new causes for fire. 
“This great country of ours is looking 
for leadership in this field and who is 
better qualified through long years of 
experience to assume this responsibility 
than the stock fire insurance companies 
through the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters ?,” Mr. Haines asked. 


Good Business Sense 


“Now, in addition to calling attention 
to the fine services performed last year 
by capital stock fire insurance compa- 
nies, | wish to comment on a phase of 
good business sense that I believe is 
fundamental, not only from the stand- 
point of fire insurance but is essential 
to the welfare of our country and 
every individual citizen. 

“For many years now we have been 
riding on the crest of production and in- 
come records caused by war, rather than 
by peaceful prosperity over the world. 
I am afraid we have learned some bad 
habits during that period. Millions have 
come to think that certain standards 
of living are due us even if we do 
not earn them by work and _ savings. 
Too many people are still looking at the 





Committee on Laws Finds Spirit of. 


Understanding in State Regulation 


The last 12 months constitute the first 
business year for stock fire insurance 
under a reasonably complete pattern of 
state regulatory laws, the committee on 
laws of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters stated in its report to the 
annual meeting yesterday at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York. While it is 
too early to reach definite conclusions 
as to the performance of the business 
and those regulating it, the committee, 
of which J. Victor Herd, vice president 
of the America Fore Group, is chairman, 
said certain observations are in order 
and certain trends can be noted. Con- 
tinuing, the report said: 

“First—there has been a_ noticeable 
spirit of understanding and patience on 
the part of those regulating and those 
regulated. Each seemed aware—at least 
in part—of the difficulties under which 
the other was laboring. It is to be hoped 
this attitude will continue. 

“Second—there has been real evidence 
than Insurance Commissioners recognize 
the need for consistent nation-wide ap- 
plication of regulatory principles. Zone 
conferences looking toward that end are 
now well established. There is a com- 
mendable tendency toward simplified 
regulatory procedures. To the extent that 
this effort can be carried forward with- 





out impairing the quality of regulation, 
we endorse it. 

“There have been a few instances of 
individual insurance departments taking 
strong positions on isolated questions in 
conflict with the position of insurance 
departments generally, but in fairness to 
those few departments it should be 
noted they have recognized the need for 
a consistent nation-wide approach to 
regulation on other questions. 

“Third—the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has moved into the mail order 
insurance field with proposed regulation 
through trade practice conference rules, 
The promptness with which this action 
has been taken confirms our feeling 
that similar, and perhaps more compre- 
hensive, action would have been forth- 
coming had the stock fire insurance busi- 
ness failed to advocate a real pattern 


of state regulation. This is not to say . 


the regulatory pattern for the stock fire 
insurance business is perfect. No regu- 
lation, be it state or federal, can be 
perfect. The regulations of insurance, 
from the very nature of the business 
regulated, must be a changing thing and 
the degree of skill shown in timing the 
changes and in the administration of 
these changes will be the measure of 
that regulation’s success.” 





ENGINEERING STANDARDS 





Report States Inspections of Cities Have 
Taken Engineers Into 22 States 
in Last 12 Months 


The committee on fire prevention and 
engineering standards of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters presented 
iengthy report on its many activities at 
the annual meeting of the board yester- 
day at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York, W. A. Hebert, president of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, is chairman. 

‘Inspections of cities have taken our 
engineers into 22 states in the 12 months 
just passed and 32 complete reports, five 
of them in cities not previously surveyed, 


ten bulletins and two supplemental re- 
ports were published,” the report says. 
“Five special reports on serious inter- 
ruptions to water supplies were also 





country’s problems through rose-tinted 
glasses. 

“This is not the fault of any individual, 
but if we as aindividuals do not recog- 
nize this condition, how can we build 
a sounder future? It is distressing’ to 
note the tendency on the part of some 
business spokesmen to compromise with 
unsound theory, to be apologetic about 
profits, for example, and to ignore dan- 
ger signals that have appeared in the 
pages of history with unerring proph- 
etic accuracy. 

“We have had a money-spending boom 
caused by war and the boom has helped 
greatly to conceal the destructive ef- 
fects of increasing taxes, higher costs 
and other inflationary degeneration. By 
insisting that we have prosperity, the 
people and business, misinterpreting the 
facts and ignoring the truth, are helping 
to undermine our American philosophy 
which built this nation by work, savings 
and thrift. No legislation and no pana- 
cea can be a substitute for these virtues. 
We must recognize them sooner or 
later and pay our way through the sweat 
of our brows for the luxuries we ask 
from government as a gift. Above all 
else, the business man must face the 
facts and tell the truth about fundamen- 
tal business conditions.” 


issued. Large cities on which reports 
were published were Miami, Fort Worth, 
New Orleans, San Francisco and Phila- 
delphia, The survey of the last city 
represents a great amount of thorough 
and painstaking work which engaged the 
entire field force of our New York office 
for several months. 


“Improvements in water supplies are 
under way in many cities. Among others, 
extensive and much-needed additions to 
the supply works are being constructed 
in Miami and Norfolk, Our engineers 
have been called in to advise with city 
authorities and consulting engineers on 
water supply improvements in numerous 
cases, among others Niagara Falls, New 
York, Holyoke, Mass. and Memphis 
and Knoxville, Tenn. 


“During the past year there has been 
some increase in our engineering force 
and we have been able to take care 
of current demands but have made little 
impression on the backlog of cities need- 
ing surveys. Almost half our reports date 
back ten years or more. 

“An important part of the work done 
by the engineering department staff is 
related to the preparation, publication, 
application and interpretation of engi- 
neering standards used by the fire insur- 


‘ance business or of special interest to 


the business. Some of the projects given 
attention during the year include: re- 
vision of the American Standard Safety 
Code for Mechanical Refrigeration; re- 
vision of the Standards for Gas Piping 
and Appliance Installation; development 
of new Standards on Fur Cleaning; un- 
derwriting consideration of -fur vault 
protection; revision of the Standards on 
Gravity and Pressure Tanks.” 





MEMBERSHIP 193 COMPANIES 


Membership in the National Board cf 
Fire Underwriters dropped during the 
last year to 193 companies it was re- 
ported by the committee on member- 
ship at the annual meeting in New York 
City yesterday. Through mergers thir- 
teen companies were dropped and the 
North America Group and Merchants 
Fire of ‘New York resigned. On the 
other hand the Utah Home and Swit- 
zerland General became new members 
and the Prudential of Great Britain and 
oe Skandia were reelected to member- 
ship. 
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Conference 


House 


Scene of a 
Momentous Meeting 


“Good claret, good bread, cold ham, tongues 
and mutton” were served by Admiral Lord 
Howe when three Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence visited him on September 
11, 1776. The occasion, however, was not a 
social meeting, but the first peace confer- 
ence of the United States, arranged by the 
British in the hope of ending the Revolution. 

The meeting place was the home of the 
Billopp family on Staten Island in New York 
harbor. The three Signers whom Congress 
authorized to hear Admiral Howe’s propo- 
sition were Benjamin Franklin, John Adams 


The three American delegates hear Howe's ultimatum 


of the situation, all three committeemen 
conducted themselves with the utmost good 
nature and parried Howe’s remarks with 
witty rejoinders which evidently baffled him. 
When he declared that if America were to 
fall, “I should feel and lament it like the loss 
of a brother,” Franklin replied with a bow 
and a smile, “We will use our utmost en- 
deavors to save your lordship that mortifica- 
tion.” The admiral completely missed the 
point. 

The conference soon ended, for Admiral 
Howe’s basis for peace was the colonists’ 
abandonment of independence, while the 
delegates emphatically refused to consider 
such terms. 

Built before 1688, though the exact date 
is unknown, the Billopp house was old even 
at the time of the conference. The property 
was granted in 1676 to Christopher Billopp, 
captain in the British Navy, and remained 
in his family’s possession for many years. 

When the British occupied Staten Island 
during the Revolution, the house was owned 
by Colonel Christopher Billopp, the cap- 
tain’s great-grandson, and was being used 
as a barracks at the time of the peace con- 
ference. Suspected of Loyalist sympathies, 
Billopp was twice taken from his home and 
temporarily put in irons. On one of these 
occasions, after watching him through a 
spyglass from a church steeple in nearby 
Perth Amboy, a band of patriots rowed 


and Edward Rutledge. Despite the gravity 


a 


This old print, showing rear view of the house, 
is evidence that restoration was highly necessary 


across and took him captive. 

Fortunately, the thick fieldstone walls of 
the Conference House have withstood the 
ravages of time and mistreatment, and it 
has been restored through the generosity of 
various organizations and private donors. 
It is now owned by New York City and is 
maintained by the Conference House 
Association as a memorial to the three com- 
mitteemen and their re-affirmation of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


* * * 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME * 
SPrswrance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. 
FIRE ‘ AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 
writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
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Construction of Buildings Report 


Past Year Has Witnessed Marked Interest in Work of Building 
Code Development; National Board Has Aided 
91 Cities in This Work 


The past year has witnessed a re- 
markable interest in the work of build- 
ing code development; R. L. Tanner, 
chairman of the committee on construc- 
tion of buildings, reported to the an- 
nual meeting of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters yesterday. He said 
the committee is definitely associated 
with such development as it has func- 
tioned for years in influencing and en- 
couraging introduction of improved and 
safe methods of building construction 
and in establishing standards for the 
construction of buildings. 

“We have cooperated in the past 
year,” says the report, “in the prepara- 
tion or revision of building codes for 
ninety-one municipalities. The accom- 
plishments thus far have not been re- 
ported as definite ones, since to a con- 
siderable extent they were of an ex- 
ploratory nature. A few of these com- 
munities have indicated their intention 
to adopt our new building code or its 
abbreviated edition. 


Federal and State Participation 


“A trend toward more Federal and 
state proceedings in building legislation 
is evident. The effect of this upon 
municipal building codes is not plainly 
indicated at the present time. The state 
of New York has lately enacted legisla- 
tion providing for a commission to for- 
mulate uniform state-wide regulations 
for municipalities having local building 
rules. Under the terms of the law, 
however, the regulations may be rejected 
by any municipality. The state code, if 
accepted by municipalities having their 
own regulations, will serve as an alterna- 
tive to those local building rules. The 
new law will have no effect upon muni- 
cipalities which have no building regula- 
tions. 

“Six proposed building codes or ar- 
ticles related to the subject were sub- 
mitted to us for review. It is our belief 
that the recommendations submitted in 


connection with reviews of building 
codes tend to secure improvement in 
regulatory requirements for building 


construction. 

“Our service to building officials and 
the inquiring public in respect to in- 
formation of a varied description per- 
taining to building construction and re- 
lated technical subjects entails a heavy 
correspondence. 

“Since our new building code became 
available the first of January some com- 
munities have adopted it, Danville, Va., 
being the first one to do so. Vancouver, 


Wash.; Mankato, Minn.; Marietta, Ga., 
and Greenville, S. C., have also adopted 
it. 


“We continue our representation on 
the advisory committee authorized to 
prepare a standard building code for 


New Jersey. The committee has been 
inactive during the past year as the 
state has had in hand for development 
other legislation particularly affecting 
housing. 

National Building Code 

“An outstanding accomplishment of 
the year has been the completion of the 
National Building Code which had been 
in process of preparation during the 
past two and a half vears. It supersedes 
the National Board Building Code and is 
the sixth major revision of the code 
which was first published in 1905. The 
code has been drafted under the supervi- 
sion of our committee, with help and as- 
sistance from many sources. Nationally 
recognized standards of trade associa- 
tions have been used in its preparation. 

“Tt has been compiled with the defi- 
nite objective of meeting the public 
interest, providing safety to life as well 
as property and giving due regard to 
provisions affecting health. The fire in- 
surance companies of our association 
carry on this activity because that which 
serves the public interest in these mat- 
ters also serves their interest. It is a 
performance code and so far as practi- 
cable, within the limits of public safety, 
allows the use of any material, type of 
assembly, method of construction. or 
style of architecture that meets the re- 
quired standards of strength, stability, 
fire resistance and sanitation. 

“For communities which feel that their 
needs can be cared for by a briefer code, 
the abbreviated edition of the National 
Building Code has been published. 

“Deep interest in the new code is in- 
dicated by the requests for copies from 
insurance interests, municipalities, archi- 
tects and designers, corporations and in- 
dividuals. Requests for copies during 
the first two months of 1949 were so nu- 
merous as to necessitate a second print- 
ing. We have good reason to believe 
that a third printing will soon be 
needed.” 





Actuarial Bureau 
(Continued from Page 23) 


nually by the companies subscribing to 
that Bureau. 

“This plan enlists the cooperation of 
the adjustment bureaus in advising the 
National Board of catastrophies as they 
occur and the Actuarial Bureau in turn, 
assigns designating serial numbers and 
notifies the companies so that resulting 
catastrophe losses will be properly 
identified in connection with the annual 
filing of classified experience. 

Loss Information Service 

“During the year ended April 30, 1949, 
companies requested 52,061 Loss In- 
formation Service reports, an increase 
of 11% over the previous year. There 


Countrywide Survey of 
Hospitals Will Be Made 


MANY GROUPS PARTICIPATING 
Inspections of 6,000 Hospitals Aim to 
Prevent Loss of Life; Agents to 
Have a Prominent Share 





The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, with the cooperation of the 
American Hospital Association, the 
American Medical Association, the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Compa- 
nies and the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, will undertake a 
country-wide inspection of hospitals for 
fire safety purposes with a view to pre- 
venting loss of life in hospital fire trage- 
dies such as have occurred recently. 
This will take at least a year and a 
half and will start within two months. 
Inspections will be done generally by 
engineers in each local area. 

Inspections will be made entirely on a 
public service basis under the direction 
of experienced fire prevention and 
safety engineers without regard to rates, 
premiums, or other commercial aspects 
of insurance. In addition to the groups 
mentioned, the cooperation of fire mar- 
shals and fire chiefs as well as other 
interested Federal, state and local offi- 
cials will be sought in the work. 


National Board Appoints Special 
Committee 

For some weeks the proposal to make 
these inspections on a nation-wide basis 
has been under consideration by the 
National Board. In order to develop and 
direct this particular project, the execu- 
tive committee of the National Board 
has appointed a special committee on 
hospital inspection headed by Colonel 
Perrin C. Cothran of Hartford, chair- 
man of the National Board’s standing 
committee on adjustments. 

The other original members of the 
committee are the chairmen of the 
standing committees on fire prevention 
and engineering standards, William B. 
Rearden of Newark; construction of 
buildings, R. L. Tanner of New York; 
statistics and origin of fires, D. C. 
Bowersock of Boston; and public rela- 
tions, John A. North of Hartford. The 
committee is to be enlarged to include 
representatives of the cooperating or- 
ganizations. 

Colonel Cothran and A. Bruce Biel- 
aski, assistant general manager of the 
board and former head of the FBI, have 
discussed plans for inspections with Roy 
Hudenberg, secretary of the American 
Hospital Association and its council on 
Hospital Planning and Plant Operation; 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 





are 171,296 active cards in the Loss In- 
formation Service index, This increase of 
2,048 during the past year results from 
the issuance of 5,190 cards including sub- 
stitutions for cards already in the index 
where there were changes in information 
available or additional data. During the 
same period 2,000 Loss Information Serv- 
ice cards were ‘canceled because of dis- 
continuance of business, change in per- 
sonnel, death of subject or investigation 
warranted the cancellation of a case.” 
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tion, both at Chicago; J. Dewey Dorsett, 


general manager of the Association of 


Casualty and Surety Companies, and 
Charles P. Butler, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. All have not only ex- 
pressed interest and enthusiasm but also 
have agreed to cooperate whole-heart- 
edly in enlisting their constituents. 

It is estimated that the inspections 
will cover some 6,000 hospitals in the 
United States, including Federal, state, 
city and privately-owned and voluntary 
hospitals of all kinds. The plan is to 
have. the inspections made by trained 
fire prevention and safety engineers 
from the inspection and engineering bu- 
reaus of the National Board and all 
other organizations in both the fire and 
casualty insurance business, with the 
aid of specially qualified field men of 
the individual companies. 

The inspection by these trained fire 
prevention and safety engineers will deal 
not only -with structural features and 
conditions in the hospitals, but with 
other physical arrangements and “house- 
keeping” methods for the elimination of 
hazards. Fire safety practices and fire 
drills also will be. considered. 

Colonel Cothran said that the plan 
contemplated directing inspections first 
to the hospitals considered to be most 
vulnerable to fire and loss of life from 
fire, or hospitals that are not fire re- 
sistive or equipped with sprinkler sys- 
tems and other desirable protective fea- 
tures. 


P. J. Priore President of 


Auto Underwriters Ass’n 


P. J. Priore, assistant manager of the 
Sun, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion this week. Vice president is F. EI- 
mer Sammons, president of.the Hanover, 
and treasurer is William B?Rearden, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Firemen’s 
of Newark. “i 
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The years between the clipper ships of old and thé ‘modern jet- 

propelled, supersonic ships of the air represent a full century. During 
these one hundred years tremendous advances have been made in 
every branch of science, in manufacturing, and in the matter of insur- 
ance protection. The Glens Falls has progressed from one company 
writing fire and transportation insurance only to a group which writes 
almost every important type of fire and casualty insurance. In addi- 

i tion, we offer to our agents facilities for the writing of policies which 
cover in the air, on the seven seas and across six continents. We feel 
that the Glens Falls Group has used to advantage the years between 
its founding and its 100th Anniversary. 
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Stott Sees Commission War Threat 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Federal Government investigating and 
regulating our business? In just what 
position will our Insurance Commis- 
sioners throughout the country find 
themselves if the insurance companies 
with the help of the agents of this 
country start on the road toward a 
commission war? 

How will the insurance buying public 
be involved and affected in a commission 
war? Have we not as agents educated 
this great American public to the point 
where they will want to know why? Will 
they not want to know why if there is 
money enough in the rates and premiums 
paid by the public to permit a squan- 
dering of these premiums that rates can- 
not be reduced ? 

The inevitable will then result and the 
companies will eventually get less money, 
the agents less money, even though the 
commission structure may be raised. 

Are Part of Premium Dollar 

You know that commissions are a part 
of the premium dollar and a part of the 
rate that determines that premium dol- 
lar. It takes no exceptional student of 
the business to arrive at that conclusion. 
Often, however, short-sighted companies 
and agents forget this; companies in 
their greed for premium volume in a 
buyer’s market and the agents in their 
greed for more commissions. 

If a commission war has begun and if 
it reaches proportions that are now con- 
ceivable, how long can the solvency 
of some of our companies endure the 
pressure from those better able to with- 
stand this destructive form of competi- 
tion? 

Today there are no fears concerning 
the solvency of our insurers. A com- 
mission war could bring about practices 
in the insurance business that would 
destroy the public confidence and destroy 
the Government confidence in this pri- 
vate management of our business, to- 
gether with private enterprise that we 
all allegedly want preserved, but we 
can by our actions, both companies and 
agents, be traitors to those ideas which 
we seek to preserve. 

Will Rate War Develop? 


If commissions in our business are 
unregulated and the companies with the 
help of their agents allow this commis- 
sion structure to become unreasonable, 
how long will it be before a rate war 
develops? Certainly some company or 
companies will undertake to file rate 
deviations in an attempt to meet the 
commission competition. In sequence, 
other companies, to meet that deviation, 
will ask their rating organizations to cut 
rates to meet the deviating companies’ 
rate competition. 

The next inevitable step would be for 
the Insurance Commissioners of this 
country to act. Before these men can 
act, however, the destructive competi- 
tive war on commissions and rates may 

well be in full swing. No single inter- 
est can possibly come out of a com- 
mission war and declare themselves vic- 
torious. The biggest loser in such a war 
will be the insurance agents of the 
country. 

Now just why will the insurance agent 
lose if a destructive commission war is 
waged? It could well be because the 
Government most likely with the aid of 
some repentent companies who may have 


JOHN C. STOTT 


started the war, will undoubtedly cut 
commissions to the bone and perhaps 
into the bone and they will give as a 
reason that it is all in the great public 
interest. The thinking agents of this 
country know best the public reaction 
to this silly sequence of events in a 
commission and rate war. 


Should Act Immediately 


The important question before us is 
what can be done right now—not next 
week—but today—to effectively warn 
both companies and agents so that they 
may not engage in a war that could 
spell the economic ruin of our business? 

A commission war that is in the mak- 
ing at this very time can be stopped. 
It must be stopped before it gains head- 
way. What should the agents of this 
country do about it? The first and 
greatest demand and need at this mo- 
ment is for all of us to stop right 
where we are in our thinking and con- 
sider most seriously the question: “Do 
you want any part of the blame for 
starting or continuing a commission war 
in the insurance business?” This is a 
horrible thought for decent people to 
think that anyone would be so reckless 
in his sense of duty to this business 
and to the public, so reckless in fact as 
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to be responsible for introducing into the 
business of insurance a destructive, mal- 
odorous practice of any kind. 

I shall certainly assume that you men 
in the important positions which you oc- 
cupy will give pause for reflection. I 
shall assume that there is existent in this 
insurance business a preponderance of 
thinking that overwhelmingly favors 
sound practice by both company and 
agent with respect to the whole subject 
of commissions. If this is true, it must 
follow that we must act pursuant to 
our sound thinking and convictions. 


Must Reject Temptation 


Every chief executive of our stock 
insurance business must reject any temp- 
tation that is before him at this time to 
be greedy for premiums. Every agent 
must, by the same token, reject any 
temptation to be greedy for commissions. 

If there should be any company execu- 
tive so weak as to have succumbed to 
the greed for premiums and make cor- 
ruptive, unreasonable offers of commis- 
sions as a means of obtaining more pre- 
miums from agents, then I express to 
you my hope and I urge that producers 
everywhere help their companies and 
this great public institution we call in- 
surance by rejecting such offers. If we 
do not do this, we the agents, are help- 
ing a weak company executive to pro- 
duce a condition in our business that 
will be detrimental. 

This business of insurance has really 
been put on its honor. Are we worthy 
of the trust that has been imposed in 
us? We are trying and I believe we 
have put forth a magnificent effort to 
preserve a most desirable concept of 
Government, namely, the supervision of 
insurance by the various states. The 
Federal Government has acquiesced, and 
I think wisely, with us in this effort 
as was revealed in the McCarran Act 
known as Public Law 15. 


Commissions Part of Rate 


Commissions are a part of the price 
for insurance. It is not the whole ex- 
pense factor in the rate, but is a part 
of that rate. Commissions are not reg- 
ulated by statute, and state supervision 
now has no control over commissions. 
There has been a willingness on the 
part of state supervision in some of our 
states to legislate a control that would 
have permitted a continuance of con- 
cert of action by the companies through 
their now dissolved acquisition cost con- 
ferences. In the state of New York, 
the companies did not choose at the last 
session of the Legislature to support 
legislation that was introduced by the 
Insurance Department and the Mahoney 
Committee that would have given them 
a legal right to move in concert of 
action. 

It is apparent that our companies 
knowing that they cannot legally move 
at this time, without legislation, in con- 
cert of action with each other in deal- 
ing with commissions, have attempted 
a control through the rate, knowing 
full well that the Commissioners of In- 
surance could not approve or disapprove 
the commission payment practices of the 
companies when the Commissioners ap- 
prove or disapprove the rate. 

It must be apparent to all of us that 
each company is today completely on its 
own, free to do as it pleases with respect 
to commission payments with each com- 
pany eyeing the other as to what each 
does. 

Our honorable companies each must 
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recognize their duty to this business. 
They must realize their obligation to 
each State Insurance Commissioner. 
They must realize their obligations to 
the agents in the business. They must 
realize that they have a duty in the 
preservation of the trust that the great 
insurance buying public places in them. 

It would seem to me that there exist 
three avenues for commission control. 
The first by Government intervention. 
The second by legal restoration of con- 
cert of action and if this should be the 
choice, the agents will insist that their 
rights be respected. The third is pri- 
vate contract between the agent and his 
company. This last avenue undoubtedly 
appeals to thousands of agents. If this 
choice is taken there must be greater 
respect shown by the contracting parties 
for the contract and it must be con- 
ceived with a mutual understanding of 
fair dealing as between companies and 
agents and it must serve equally well the 
agent, the company and the public. 

If each company is to deal for and by 
itself with the subject of commissions, 
not even consulting their agents as to 
the reasonableness of the level it estab- 
lishes and without ascertaining the cost 
of operation of insurance agencies and 
without regard to the possibilities of a 
commission war and without regard to 
the insuring public’s rights, then each 
company chief executive must each for 
himself assume the full responsibilities 
for his act and the results of those acts. 


Duty to Sound Warning 


As president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, I conceive it 
to be my duty to have. sounded this 
warning. I ask each insurance company 
president and each State Insurance Com- 
missioner to act. I ask him to act that 
the influence and responsibility of their 
high office may be welded into a com- 
bined cooperative force to prevent the 
further development of a commission 


war. 

The NAIA will continue its present 
study of the commission problem and 
will produce in the immediate future a 
statement ‘of basic principles governing 
the relationship between companies and 
their agents, principles that should now 
be recognized by the experienced per- 
sonnel in our business. It is not con- 
ceivable to me that there is any ele- 
ment in our business today that will 
not welcome such a statement of prin- 
ciples. 

Whatever control system that may 
eventually come, commissions must be 
reasonable, both to the insurance com- 
panies and the agents. The agent must 
receive costs plus a reasonable reward. 
The companies must receive a fair re- 
turn in their operation, but both of these 
elements must work into a plan that is 
eminently fair to the insuring public of 
this country. 


CAMDEN AGENTS’ OUTING 
The Camden County, N. J., Insurance 
Agents Association held its first annual 
outing at the Tavistock Country Club 
yesterday afternoon and evening. 
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Stott’s Forecast of Commission War 


Sparks General Agents Convention 


A. J. Smith Says General Agents Challenge Honest Com- 
parison of Costs With Company-Owned Offices; 
Richardson Expresses Shock at Indifference 


By Jennie Suz DANIEL 


Sparked by the unprecedented stand 
of President John C. Stott of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
who forecast a commission and rate war 
unless something is done to stem the 
trend toward undue increases in agents’ 
commissions, the opening session of the 
annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Managing General Agents at 
the Commodore Hotel, New York City, 
May 23-25, was packed with interest. 


Mr. Stott, had just flown to New 
York from Houston, where he had at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Texas 
Association of Insurance Agents. The 
gravity of the situation led him to dis- 
card his prepared address on “Creeping 
Socialism” and to speak on the subject, 
“Storm Clouds.” Copies of his address 
will be distributed to all Insurance 
Commissioners and to the companies. 
It was well received by the general 
agents. Mr. Stott’s remarks are quoted 
in full in this issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter. 

The convention drew an attendance 
of about 150 and is believed to be the 
largest turnout in the history of the 
organization. Many delegates were ac- 
companied by their wives and there 
were a number of company representa- 
tives. This marks the first time the 
association has ever met in New York 
City and its selection as the convention 
site was in large measure in apprecia- 
tion of the work of President Stuart 
H. Richardson, president of the New 
York City general agency of F. F. 
Richardson, Inc. 


Smith on General Agents 


Archibald J. Smith, president, Zweig, 
Smith & Co., Inc., past president of 
the Association of Local Agents of the 
City of New York, of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters and of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
made a felicitous welcoming talk, with 
substance far surpassing the customary 
“address of welcome.” 

“There is and always will be a place 
in the organization of the insurance 
business, an important place, for the 
general agent,” he said. 


“Why? Answer, because the general 
agent is a human being, part of the 
community and business life where he 
works and lives. As such, he commands 
a personal respect never attained by 
corporations. Only men treat men as 
men, 

“The man, the general agent, de- 
velops for himself and the companies 
he represents a very personal relation- 
ship with brokers and agents, the pro- 
ducers. 

“In this relation between the general 
agent and his producers is a very fine 
sense of loyalty, one towards the other, 
a loyalty that the company-owned of- 
fice may also create and develop but 
never to a degree that exceeds the 
good will relation developed by the 
genéral agent.” : 


Has Pride in Results 


“The general agent,” Mr. Smith said, 
“knows his business and has a pride in 
the results he obtains for his producers 
and his companies because in these re- 
sults are found a reflection of his own 


abilities and knowledge of how the 
business should be serviced and man- 
aged.” 

Mr. Smith said the trend in the insur- 
ance business toward company-owned 
offices at production sources has not 
escaped notice. “Undoubtedly,” he said, 
“there have been very sound economic 
reasons as well as very personal rea- 
sons why some companies have elected 
to substitute their own company per- 
sonnel for general agency operations. 


“Companies which have elected to 
continue the general agency offices, and 
we who operate such offices, have often 
been unfairly maligned that our costs 
and results do not compare favorably 
with the results attained in the com- 
pany-owned offices. 


“IT expect that this unfair criticism of 
general agents will not go unchallenged 
much longer. 


Comparison in Costs and Results 


“One place you may look for answers 
to a comparison ‘in costs and results 
will be in the future statements that 
companies must make pursuant to more 
accurate cost accounting in compliance 
with regulations adopted unanimously 
by the Insurance Commissioners last 
December. Some of the free and wide 
cost accounting practices will be absent 
in 1950 when Regulation No. 30 takes 
effect. 


“T am not insinuating anything nor 
am I indicating that there is any cold 
war between general agents and com- 
pany-owned offices. However, if com- 
pany-owned offices and company execu- 
tives want to be frank about it, then 
they must admit that the general agent 
working for supervising allowance, can, 
if he is intelligent, develop a territory 
and a book of premiums in that terri- 
tory at a cost that matches if not excels 
the cost results in any company-owned 
office.” 

Mr. Smith said another point to be 
remembered by all companies is that 
there always will be small, medium 
sized and large insurance companies 
and it would be very uneconomical for 
the small and most of the medium 
sized companies to transfer themselves 
into the operations of all company- 
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owned offices at sources of premiums. 
These companies, he said, always will 
need the assistance of the general 
agency type of operation and “large 
companies are no exception to this 
need where the general agent is of such 
ability as to merit representation of the 
large companies. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the only worry is to find men 
capable enough to fulfill the duties of 
a general agent.” ; 

Mr. Smith said it is a conceded fact 
that there have been uneconomical gen- 
eral agency operations but, he asked, 
would the companies assert that all of 
their company-owned offices are oper- 
ated today on a self-sustaining eco- 
nomic basis? He said some might be 
so rash as to say so “but most would 
admit that the company-owned office 
is not synonymous with profitable oper- 
ations.” 

Functions of New York Agents 


The bone fide metropolitan agent in 
New York City, Mr. Smith said, per- 
forms all the functions of a_ general 
agent which is management just as 
though he were a company official with 
an equal if not greater sense of respon- 
sibility, “The New York City agent,” 
he said, “performs these functions of 
company management at a cost that 

know many company-owned offices 
would be happy if they could match.” 

Mr. Smith said the New York City 
agent has a pride in the results he ob- 
tains for his companies both in the cost 
factor and in the loss factor and they 
are all making money for their com- 
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STUART H. RICHARDSON 


panies and have been “doing so’ for 
many years. 

“We general agents, all of us,” he 
said, “challenge honest comparisons on 
costs with any company-owned office 
and we challenge any salaried employe 
or officer of any insurance company to 
excel the loyal relationship that we de- 


velop with the producers.” 


Sam P. Raines, E. E. Raines Co., 
Little Rock, made brief response to 
Mr. Smith’s address, expressing the 


opinion that general agents and local 
agents are cooperating more closely 
than ever before. 


President Richardson Reports 

H. E. Cragg, Wheeling, W. Va., vice 
president of the association, took the 
chair while Mr. Richardson delivered 
the presidential address. Mr. Richard- 
son talked frankly about conditions 
current in the general agency field to- 
day but he stressed the fact that he 
spoke dispassionately, saying: “I wish 
no rancor either toward you as general 
agents or to the insurance companies 
and their managements.” 

Saying that both companies and 
general agents have been under great 
stress in readjusting themselves to a 
peacetime economy since the close of 
the war he added: “Quite frankly I 
have been shocked by the indifferent 
management at the hands of a number 
of company executives.” 

He said that capital itself seeking the 
largest return possible on its invest- 
ment may be the cause of so many of 
the company ills, and he expresséd the 
feeling that “many of the managements 
of our companies have not sought out 
the best qualified men in the field to 
lead their institutions. Too many com- 
panies, I feel, have been remiss in their 
methods of recruiting top men to their 
executive ranks.” 


Situation Not Universal 


However, said Mr. Richardson, this 
situation is by no means universal. “On 
the contrary,” he said, “were it not for 
such brilliant leadership and executive 
ability we would all have been in a fine 
mess from 1946 to 1949. 

“Certainly it is not a faithful generai 
agent’s fault that the ownership of a 
small company is so short sighted and 
greedy that it will not seek additional 
capital when its surplus is threatened 
by too much business. Neither is it the 
general agent’s fault when a callous 
management cancels a mutually profita- 
ble contract of many years standing 
just because an Insurance Commission- 
er is breathing hard on the president's 
neck and whispers ‘Your unearned pre- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Ratemaking Mechanics 
Presented by Magrath 


SOUND RATE LEVEL ESSENTIAL 





Chubb & Son Executive Says Under- 
standing of What Is Being Done, and 
Why, Is Essential to Objectives 





Although techniques of ratemaking 
have changed through the years basic 
objectives remained unchanged, Joseph 
|. Magrath of Chubb & Son told mem- 
bers of the American Association of 
Managing General Agents on Tuesday 
at their convention at the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York. Mr. Magrath, who 
was rating chief of the New York In- 
surance Department before he went 
with Chubb & Son some years ago, said 
that the basic objectives of rating are 
measurement of probability of loss and 
determination of expense costs for vari- 
ous units at risk with addition of a 
profit factor to compensate capital for 
the risk of loss to which it has been ex- 
posed. 

“What are the means employed in 
measuring the probability of loss?” Mr. 
Magrath asked. “If we were starting an 
entirely new class of business which 
bore no resemblance to any previous 
business we would need to rely entirely 
on judgment of ratemakers or under- 
writers. That judgment might express 
itself as a flat premium per policy, a 
premium rate per unit amount of insur- 
ance or a rate per unit of person or 
property insured with or without modi- 
fications based upon characteristics be- 
lieved to have an effect upon the risk 
of loss. 

Best Units for Risk Measure 

“When we deal with classes of busi- 
ness for which there is an ample amount 
of past experience we ask such ques- 
tions as, 

“(a) What are the best units for the 
basic measurement of risk exposure? 

“(b) How shall these be classified ? 

“(c) How shall they be evaluated ? 

“(d) Are the units on a comparable 
basis ? 

“The units in relation to which the 
loss experience is measured for rate- 
making purposes vary widely as to their 
nature— 

“(1) Workmen’s 
$100 of payroll. 

“(2) Fire Insurance—per cent of in- 
surance premiums. 

“(3) Automobile 

year. 
” “The unit for the application of rates 
is not always the unit used for collecting 
experience data,” said Mr, Magrath. “In 
the case of fire insurance, rates are an- 
plied to amounts of insurance but ex- 
perience data for ratemaking involves a 
comparison of premiums and _ losses. 
Amounts of insurance were found to be 
unsuited, for ratemaking purposes, as a 
source material. Premium totals, it 
should be noted, represent a weighted 
average of amounts of insurance mul- 
tiplied by rates. 

“The classification system is designed 
to measure variations between classes of 
risks for insurance of the same general 
kind. Methods of classification vary, 
viz.; workmen’s compensation—by in- 
dustry or occupation—by state; fire in- 
surance—by occupancy—by construction 
—by protection; automobile liability—by 
use—by territory. 

Experience Statistics 

“In evaluating the experience statis- 
tics we not only read the story that they 
tell but apply the knowledge we have of 
events that have occurred that have a 
bearing on them and on the future. 

“(1) A workmen’s compensation law 
amendment changing the benefits pay- 
able will materially alter the results of 
experience indications. 

“(2) A conflagration may not be fully 
chargeable to a given state, area or ex- 
perience period. 

“(3) A change from gas rationing will 
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S. L. Smith New President 

S. Linton Smith, Raleigh, N. C., 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion on Wednesday to d Stuart 
H. Richardson, New York, who be- 
comes a member of the executive 
committee. Vice presidents are Carl 
N. Homer, San Francisco, and Lewis 
B. Palmer, Topeka, Kan. Herbert 
Cobb Stebbins, Denver, continues as 
secretary-treasurer. Sam H. Stewart, 
Tulsa, Okla., is new chairman of the 
executive committee, succeeding Mr. 
Smith, and other members are Philip 
D. Richards, San Francisco, and 
Frank H. Duff, Dall-s. 














seriously change the exposure to acci- 
dents by automobiles. 

“In evaluating loss statistics it is also 
important to know their true worth as 
a measure of probability of loss,” the 
speaker continued. “The approach to 
the theoretical credibility factor for 
measuring the value of limited experi- 
ence is one that is apt to evoke the 
most controversy. Underwriters and 
ratemakers may be willing to agree that 
a million units at risk each year with a 
loss frequency of one in a_ hundred 
affords a sound basis for full rate credi- 
bility—but what do you do with only ten 
thousand units? If you give it only pro- 
portionate credibility you would recog- 
nize it as worth only 1% as evidence 
and would need 99% of the evidence 
from other statistics or sources. 

“Perhaps the most satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problem of experience credi- 
bility is found in the combination of 
the results of a number of apparently 
similar classes to produce an adequate 
volume of experience to create a rate- 
able class or one with substantial credi- 
bility. 

Expense Loadings 


“Expense statistics in ratemaking are 
progressively advancing to greater use- 
fulness. Variations in expense loadings 
by class or kind of business have long 
existed in the casualty field. These have 
been supplemented by gradations ac- 
cording to size of risk premium. 

“In fire insurance ratemaking varia- 
tions in expense loading have not been 
used to any appreciable degree. It 
should be expected that this condition 
will change when competitive pressures 
return to the business. 

“Individual risk rating plans have been 
used extensively for many years. These 
take the form of recognizing variations 
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Bohlinger Says Dep’t Is Probing 


Inland Marine Commission Rates 


The significance of the charge made 
May 23 by John C. Stott, president, 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, before the meeting of the 
American Association of Managing Gen- 
eral Agents in New York, that a com- 
mission war is imminent due to payment 
of unreasonable commissions, is evi- 
denced in the address made before the 
same organization on the following day 
by Alfred J. Bohlinger, Deputy Super- 
intendent of the New York Department. 

“The Department,” Mr. Bohlinger 
said, “has been very much interested in 
the recent increases made by a number 
of companies in commissions paid on 
inland marine lines. The producer must, 
of course, receive fair and adequate com- 
pensation, but leaders in their own ranks 
recognize the dangers of unwarranted 
commission increases. 

“Only yesterday the prospect of com- 
panies competing for business in this 
manner was deplored by John C. Stott, 
the president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, speaking at the 
opening session of this meeting. The 
fact that commission rates have been 


raised by the companies without any ap- 
parent demand from the producers raises 
the question as to whether the rate 
structures for the lines involved are top 
heavy. 


Examiners Are at Work 


“Examiners have already been put to 
work gathering the facts as to the extent 
to which inland marine commissions 
have been increased and as to the rea- 
sonableness of current rate levels in 
these lines. If we find that these rates 
contain unduly large margins, the De- 
partment will take appropriate steps to 
effect a readjustment. 

“If the Department is required to take 
unilateral action in this matter, it will 
do so with regret, and particularly so 
because the Inland Marine Insurance 
Bureau has been doing an _ excellent 
job in establishing and maintaining a na- 
tional rate structure for inland marine 
lines. On the other hand, if the prac- 
tical operation of the business demon- 
strates that the rates are excessive, the 
Department will have no choice but to 
call for a reduction.” 





in loss experience of individual risks and 
of recognizing variations in physical 
characteristics of individual risks. More 
recently the plans for retrospective rat- 
ing allow optional methods of coverage 
which recognize both loss and expense 
characteristics of individual risks. 

“Of paramount importance is the ‘rate 
level’ in the business of insurance. It is 
the result of applying the rates to the 
units of risk available for insurance. It 
is the weighted average of the rates 
and is raised or lowered by changes in 
individual or class rates or by a change 
in relativity between classes. If kept in 
proper balance it is the source of ade- 
quate funds to pay losses, expenses and 
a profit. If it gets too high it invites 
cut throat competition; if it gets too 
low it invites insolvency. 

“A reasonable approach to a review 
of rates for any kind of business first 
determines whether the rate level is ade- 
quate and reasonable in the light of 
losses and expected losses, expenses 
and profit. Thereafter the relativity of 
rates between classes of risks can be 
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studied and corrected where dispropor- 
tionate. 

“For many kinds and classes of busi- 
ness the provision in the rates for ex- 
penses is a straight percentage of the 
rate or premium without regard to size. 
There are some obvious inconsistencies 
in this as well as in the practice some- 
times followed of disregarding the actual 
expense and the variations of expense 
between classes. 

“The casualty practice of grading ex- 
pense loadings by size of premium is a 
long step in the right direction. It is 
not unlikely that similar changes will be 
made on other classes of business in the 
not too distant future. 


Possible Changes in Ratemaking 


“Among the potential future changes 
in ratemaking practice would be one to 
vary the expense loading according to 
the size of the rate. A rate of $1 today 
may well have 50 cents for expense and 
profit loading while a rate of $.10 would 
have an allowance of only 5 cents, Thus 
two policies for the same amount of 
insurance may provide expense and 
profit loadings differing by ten times 
because the loss provision in the rate 
so varies. ; 

“Expense factors in a rate might well 
be composed of dollars and a per cent 
of premium, the dollars to pay fixed ex- 
penses and the per cent of premium to 
pay those expenses that vary with the 
premium size. This has been done to 
a degree in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance through the use of expense 
constants and retrospective rating. 

“In the latest fire insurance rate re- 
vision in which I have participated (N. 
Y. 1947) excellent progress was made 
toward scientific ratemaking. The steps 
might be listed as follows: 

“(1) Determination of over-all rate 
level adjustment to be realized. 

“(2) Correction of classified experience 
to current rate level. 

“(3) Adjustment of classified experi- 
ence to earned and incurred basis. 

“(4) Establishment of a maximum 
limit on rate changes and a neutral area. 

“(5) Agreement on credibility of class 
experience. 

“(6) Calculation of rate correction fac- 
tors on class rates. 

“(7) Application of rate correction fac- 
tors to actual rates. ; 

“(8) Examination of effect to verify 
achievement of objective.” 
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Cowie on Fire Profits 
(Continued from Page 22) 


individual class of risk sufficiently ex- 
ceeds this percentage an appropriate 
rate increase may be granted. Similarly, 
if the loss ratio is sufficiently less than 
the permissible ratio a rate reduction 
may be expected. In other words, as far 
as business in New York State is con- 
cerned the 1921 formula is just a happy 
memory and instead of 5% profit we are 
aliowed only 2%4%, in place of 3% for 
conflagrations we must be content with 
1%. 

“You will notice that the New York 
Law provides for equitable rating bv 
class of risk which of itself is a com- 
mendable legal provision and equity is 
of course a basic consideration in all 
forms of insurance. At the risk of being 
regarded as a heretic, however, I must 
say in passing that I question whether 
we worship too much at the altar of 
equity when dealing with such an inex- 
act science as fire rate making. There 
would appear to be reasonable statistical 
evidence that the more hazardous risks 
have in the past been underrated.” 


Disagrees With McCullough 


After stating that the McCullough re- 
port suggests a limitation of 6% profit 
on equity capital, divided between 4% 
for dividends and 2% to be plowed back 
into the business Mr. Cowie stated: 

“T might ask ‘whether you as business 
men would invest your money in such 
a hazardous business as fire insurance 
knowing in advance that you would be 
allowed to make only 6% on your in- 
vestment? I think not. With that same 
money you could buy, among other 
things, in recent years equities of sound 
electric utilities to give considerably 
greater yields without submittins vour- 
selves to the catastrophic hazards of 
conflagrations, earthquakes and_hurri- 
canes, 

“This has apparently been the view 
of the general investing public because 
without such a limitation on earnings 
the insurance companies which have 
floated new capital in the past two 
years have been able to do so only by 
offering stocks at substantial discounts 
from liquidating value and even at such 
bargain prices they have not all been 
easily sold. 

“Now, if you and other investors 
would. not consider this an adequate 
rettirn on your money it might be well 
to inquire what underwriting profit the 
companies have been making and the 
McCullough report gives the answer to 
this question. Among other interesting 
exhibits it shows that for the 25-year 
period, 1921 to 1945, the statutory under- 
writing profit earned by all stock fire 
companies entered in New York State 
was only 1.7% of earned premiums. I 
would like to repeat that figure 1.7% 
because I wonder whether you all ap- 
preciate on what a narrow underwriting 
profit margin the industry has been 
operating. 

“Translating that into dollars it means 
that for each one million dollars of 
premium income a company would. make 
$17,000 profit if its experience conformed 
exactly with the average. One small 
twist of the wheel of fortune, just one 
extra total loss on a dwelling and the 
profit on one million dollars’ worth of 
business could disappear. Few other in- 
dustries. could survive on so small a 
profit margin and a brief comparison 
might be made with the situation in 
other industries. 

“According to statistics compiled bv 
the National City Bank of New York 
for the year 1948, the percentage mar- 
gin of profit on sales for one thousand 
manufacturing concerns was 7%4% or 
about four and one-half times the 1.7% 
profit margin of the fire insurance indus- 
try for the twenty-five years previously 
quoted. In addition, the return on net 
assets for those companies was 18.9% 
as compared with a return of 6% pro- 


posed by the McCullough report for the 
fire insurance industry. 

“It is not suggested that. the sales 
margins of manufacturing concerns are 
necessarily relevant in determining what 
is an appropriate profit margin for our 
industry, but the comparison is reveal- 
ing, particularly when it is remembered 
that those other industries are not sub- 
ject to the catastrophic hazards to which 
the fire insurance companies are con- 
tinually exposed. The fact that the 
American fire insurance industry is so 
sound in spite of the small profit margin 
is, I believe, proof of the high calibre 
and conservation of insurance company 
managements. 

New Stock at Bargain Prices 

“After demonstrating that the statu- 
tory underwriting profit of the industry 
was 1.7% the McCullough report goes 
on to say that because the industry has 
been able to prosper in that period, this 
of itself is proof that the 8% profit mar- 
gin provided by the 1921 formula is 
excessive. There is no doubt, of course, 
that the industry is sound but if, as the 
report asserts, it has been prosperous 
under these conditions it might be per- 
tinent to ask why new issues of stock 
had to be offered at bargain prices. 

“You might also inquire why in re- 
cent years you have had difficulty in ob- 
taining capacity for some of your larger 


risks. I consider that the answer to both 
these questions is that the profit margin 
has been too low either to build up or 
attract sufficient new capital and the 
industry has not prospered to the extent 
that the report would have us believe. 
In 1939 the policyholders’ surplus of 
stock fire insurance companies was over 
150% of liabilities, according to Best’s 
Aggregates. At the end of 1947 this 
ratio had been reduced to 70%. 

“Tf these ratios can be regarded as an 
index of the financial strength of fire 
insurance companies it would appear 
that after several years of so-called 
prosperity the industry is relatively little 
stronger than it was at the depth of 
the depression of the 1930's, and many 
years of profitable operation would be 
required to build up surplus to the rela- 
tive position which existed prior to the 
war. This situation exists, it should be 
noted, in spite of the fact that the in- 
dustry adopts a very conservative divi- 
dend policy. 

Smaller Companies in Danger 

“The 1.7% underwriting profit repre- 
sents the over-all results for the indus- 
try and care must be exercised in draw- 
ing conclusions from such figures. If 
the industry were a monopoly perhaps 
it could successfully operate on such a 
small margin, but actually it consists of 
several hundred companies, some large, 
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many quite small, all trying to make a 
profit. The larger companies can natur- 
ally operate on a lower expense ratio 
than the smaller, and published statis- 
tics indicate that the difference in ex- 
pense ratio can more than absorb the 
2%4% profit margin allowed by New 
York State. - 

“In addition, those smaller companies 
have to make extensive use of reinsur- 
ance facilities and the amount of their 
gross profit which they can retain net 
will depend on the liberality of reinsur- 
ance companies. It is my belief that un- 
less a more adequate profit margin is 
allowed the future prospects of the 
smaller units in the industry will become 
obscure and the probability of a mon- 
opolistic trend will be enhanced. 

“T would like to qualify my remarks 
by emphasizing that the profit margin 
of 1.7% is for all lines written by fire 
insurance companies, not solely for fire 
risks. I have used that figure, however, 
as I am concerned with the broad rather 
than the more limited aspects of fire in- 
surance company profits. 

“The McCullough report also asserts 
that to obtain the true profit the stau- 
tory underwriting profit should be modi- 
fied to reflect the prepayment of ex- 
penses at the inception of a policy and 
with such an adjustment the profit mar- 
gin is increased from 1.7% to 24% for 
the 25-year period. On this point it 
might be said that the insurance com- 
missioners were prepared to allow a 
5% profit margin plus 3% for conflagra- 
tion on the statutory basis, as defined 
in the 1921 formula, and the correct 
fieure for the comparative purposes is 
1.7% rather than the adjusted figure of 
24%. 


. 1921 Formula Basis Sound 

I have not attempted to express a 
personal opinion as to what is a rea- 
sonable and adequate profit margin for 
the fire insurance industry. The answer 
cannot be decided by mathematical cal- 
culation but must be deduced from gen- 
eral considerations of the public welfare 
in its broadest aspects. With regard to 
the method of calculating underwriting 
profit, however, I consider the basic 
conception of the 1921 formula is sound, 
namely, that the profit allowed should be 
determined in relation to premiums 
earned, not on the basis of the return 
on equity capital. 

“The risks which an insurer under- 
takes, whether it be a stock or a mutual 
company, are proportionate to its pre- 
mium earnings, not to its capital, and 
it should be compensated accordingly. 
I do not regard the 3% allowance for 
conflagrations in the 1921 formula as a 
profit margin but an estimate of the cost 
of conflagrations, and if conclusive evi- 
dence can be brought to show that this 
charge is excessive it is to be assumed 
that the industry would have little objec- 
tion to its modification. The remaining 
question is whether 5% is a reasonable 
profit. Profit margins in industry in 
general cover a very wide range. Elec- 
tric utilities, for example, make a net 
profit of close to 15% of their sales. 

“In the meat packing industry, on the 
other hand, the large packers can oper- 
ate on a profit margin of less than 1% 
but they are able to do this only be- 
cause their annual sales run a billion 
dollars or so. Neither of these two ex- 
treme cases are particularly relevant to 
the fire insurance business, but in com- 
parison 5% profit does not seem un- 
reasonable. 

“T have often thought that the fire 
insurance industry might do well to take 
a public opinion poll to ascertain firstly 
how much profit the public thinks fire 
insurance companies make and secondlv, 
what they consider they should be al- 
lowed to make. It is possible that after 
recent experiences nobody would be- 
lieve the results of such a poll but I 
would hazard the guess that few people 
would believe that we had operated on 
so small a margin as 1.7% for 25 years. 
I would also think that few would re- 
gard a 5% profit as unreasonable.” 
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Bancroft Warns That PPF Record 
Must Improve, or Policy May End 


A crisis has been reached in under- 
writing personal property floaters which 
can end either in more intelligent han- 
dling of the business, so that it produces 
a profit, or in withdrawal of many com- 
panies from this field, Secretary R. H. 
Bancroft of the St. Paul Fire & Marine 
told the American Association of Man- 
aging General Agents at their annual 
convention in New York City this week. 
He is convinced that if PPF business 
does not show a better loss ratio in the 
near future “there will be more changes 
which if drastic enough may lead to the 
end of the policy.” 

Mr. Bancroft traced the history of the 
personal property floater from its incep- 
tion in 1924 to the present time. In the 
early years every effort was made to sell 
the contract, with the emphasis, he said, 
wholly on premium volume. Loss ratios 
were forgotten in the general endeavor 
to build up income to a sizable volume. 
Then came years, said Mr. Bancroft, 
when loss ratios became so unfavorable 
that underwriters realized that some- 
thing must be done to reverse the trend 
which was developing such poor results. 


80% Loss Ratio Can’t Continue 

“We, and by that I mean you and I, 
should have seen this trouble long be- 
fore we did,” Mr. Bancroft said. “How- 
ever, war came along and due to lack 
of personnel and properly trained per- 
sonnel, an intelligent analysis of what 
was going on was postponed in favor of 
more business and more premiums. Be- 
cause of these factors nothing was done 
on a nationwide scale until the fall of 
1947. By that time the loss ratio had 
soared into the 60-70-80% ratio so that 
it was absolutely inevitable that a 
change in the trend was necessary. An 
80% loss ratio on a small volume of 
business may not be too serious in any 
one given year. 

“While no definite figures are avail- 
able, I believe that the premiums on 
this class for all companies writing it 
in 1948 was in the neighborhood of $45,- 
000,000, so to me it is quite apparent 
that some people were getting hurt 
badly. Today, yes, for the past two 
years, the same companies that were 
premium-crazy have crept back into 
their shells. Rates and minimum pre- 
miums were increased, and while I am 
not going to predict what the future 
holds for this policy, IT am certain that 
unless the record improves radically, 
shortly, there will be more changes 
which if drastic enough may lead to the 
end of the policy. 

“While the outstanding result was 
the adverse loss ratio, I believe there 
were others, the most noteworthy of 
which was the use of the deductible 
clause. Agents became tired of loss 
frequency, to say nothing of the com- 
panies. It cost both money and time to 
handle small netty claims. With the 
result that today somewhere between 
75 and 85% of the new business is be- 
ing written with a deductible clause and 
many older policies are being rewritten 
with a deductible clause. 

How Improvement Can Be Made 


“Now as to cure. First and foremost 
producer and underwriter alike must 
cease taking orders and start selling 
and underwriting this business in a 
manner in which its originators intended 
it to be done. Many companies, as you 
already know, are taking individual ac- 
tion along various and sundry lines. If 
this individual action does not remedy 
the situation, then I predict that con- 
centrated and unified action will follow 
and it is this that I am fearful of, be- 
canse it may be in such form as to re- 
strict the sale of the contract thereby 


making it buying 
public. 


“An analysis of 


unattractive to the 
’ 


the record indicates 
several factors which I believe can be 
corrected by the individual companies 
and agencies involved if the producer 
or the agent and the underwriter or the 
company will work in unison and coop- 
eration. Some of these corrective meas- 
ures which can be taken without legisla- 
tion are as follows: 

“(1) Make certain that the policy is 
sold for a proper amount. Do not let 
the premium the assured wants to pay 
influence the amount of coverage. Ex- 
perience on policies where the blanket 
amount is $5,000 or less is much worse 
than on any other bracket. The volume 
here is large and out of proportion, in- 
dicating to me the sale of a premium, 
not the sale of insurance to value. As 
an aid to insurance to value, appraisal 
made by outside, disinterested parties 


who are competent is most beneficial. 
“(2) Confine solicitation of this busi- 
ness to people who hz ue nice things; 
(Continued on 


Page 36) 


General Agents 
(Continued from Page 29) 


mium reserve is running pretty high.’ 


“Far-sighted management should see 
these things way ahead and take steps 
in such time as not to cause vast and 
discordant disruptions to any segment 
of the business. By the same token, I 
consider it poor business and poorer 
public relations for any company or 
group of companies to adopt the atti- 
tude that we don’t need that general 
agent now with this inflationary period 
and all the premiums we want for the 
asking. Surely their memories could 
not be as short lived as 10 or 15 years. 
Wasn’t it in the Thirties when our pro- 
duction and premiums were so desper- 
ately needed? Wasn’t it during that 
period when the Insurance Commis- 
sioners allowed the companies to make 
statements on ‘convention values’? Let 
neither the companies nor the general 
agents forget those days and may we 
both hope never to see them again.’ 


Had Share in Increased Premiums 


Turning to the other side of the pic- 
ture, Mr. Richardson said that for- 
tunately, the general agents have not 
had to worry about strained financial 
structures of their own organizations 
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WHEN FIRE INSURANCE MEANT 
BUILDINGS ONLY ... . Fire insurance 
had existed for about a hundred years be- 
fore the companies began in the early 1790s 
to insure goods as well as the buildings that 
housed them. The first American Companies 
to pioneer in this novel undertaking met 
many difficulties in obtaining proper de- 
scriptions of the contents of buildings — 
the hazardous nature as well as the actual 
value of the goods. The lack of fixed sched- 
ules caused premium rates to vary greatly, 
and for several years the outlook for this 
more complicated form of underwriting 
seemed discouraging. As a fire prevention 
measure the fire companies gave regular and 
substantial contributions to the support of 
volunteer fire companies. 


The National Union and Birmingham Fire 
Insurance Companies, anxious to keep in 
step with ever-changing insurance conditions, 
keep their organizations C 






customers. 











during the past few years and there can 
be no doubt they have had a share of 
increased premium income as the result 
of inflationary times. Continuing, he 
said: 

“Some of us have said, the more 
business, the merrier, with no thought 
about the company strained to the ut- 
most to carry it. Indeed, some of our 
unthinking general agents have poured 
it on so thick that even their closest 
company friends have had to cry 
‘enough.’ On our side of the scales, 
some of us have been too greedy and 
short sighted not to realize that the 
premium dollar will only stand so much 
and the capital and surplus of the 
company can only be stretched so far. 

“Some of us on our side of the ques- 
tion have forgotten the obligations of 
a true managing general agent. We 
have forgotten that to earn our salt we 
must present our companies with a 
‘profitable book of business’ at a rea- 
sonable cost and no further unnecessary 
handling at the home office end. Some 
of us have gotten a little sloppy in our 
underwriting, inspections, bookkeeping 
and management. What won’t work 


well for both parties to a deal won't ' 


work well at all.” 

Saying both companies and general 
agents should cast out the motes in 
their own eyes before either criticizes 
the other too severely, Mr. Richardson 
continued: 


“As far as our own management is 
concerned, we should be able to con- 
clusively show our companies that the 
younger men we are training to carry 
on after us, have the right stuff and 
the best insurance education possible. 
Don’t forget the companies would like 
to know just what their future holds 
out in- the field where you represent 
them. If they are making a profit from 
your operations now as they are ob- 
viously entitled to do, they would like 
to have some assurance of perman- 
ency.” 


Stott Introduces Butler 


Before embarking on his electrifying 
“Storm Clouds” speech, Mr. Stott in- 
troduced Charles P. Butler, new execu- 
tive vice president of the NAIA. The 
address of Thomas F. Buchanan, vice 
president, Aetna Insurance Group, “Loss 
Adjustments and the General Agent,” 
was off the record and the next address, 
that of Richard H. Bancroft, secretary, 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
on “Personal Property Floater Trends,” 
is reviewed on this page. 

Mr. Butler was asked to speak be- 
fore the meeting and he said the busi- 
ness is on the verge of a transforma- 
tion due to the new permissive multiple 
line statutes; that it can no longer be 
so closely departmentalized into the 
several classes. He said that in this 
instance, the general agent is in a fav- 
orable position because: by reason of 
the nature of his operations, he is al- 
ready familiar with all branches of in- 
surance. 


Saying that the main point in the 
program is to provide coverage to fit 
the buyer’s needs, Mr. Butler urged 
that the transformation now at hand be 
a “sensible evolution.” 


Herbert Cobb Stebbins Reports 


Herbert Cobb Stebbins, Cobb & 
Stebbins, Denver, secretary, said in 
his report that last year’s San Fran- 
cisco convention had committed to the 
secretary’s office the taking of a mail 
ballot on two subjects, both of which 
were voted upon favorably. The first 
was the change of name from the for- 
mer “American Association of Insur- 
ance General Agents” to its present title. 
The second was adoption of a new con- 
stitution and by-laws, one feature of 
which is a change in the executive com- 
mittee from an appointive to an elec- 
tive body. 


Both of these changes are embodied 
in the 1949-1950 directory distributed 
at the convention. 
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Hazes Maas Honored 
On 60th Anniversary 


260 AT TESTIMONIAL DINNER 





Dean of New York’s Fire Insurance 
Placers 45 Years With Henry Sobel; 
Dewey, Dineen Pay Tributes 





Harry Maas, dean of William Street’s 
fire insurance placers who has_ been 
connected with the insurance brokerage 
house of Henry Sobel & Co. for 45 
years, was guest of honor at a testi- 
monial dinner May 24 at the Grand 
Street Boys’ Association Clubhouse, New 
York, in recognition of his 60th anni- 
versary in the business. It was a gala 
evening for Mr. Maas, his family, and 
some 260 insurance friends who wel- 
comed the opportunity of paying tribute 
to him. Chief among them were Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey and Superin- 


sommaneonegne a0 ny SRT 





HARRY MAAS 


tendent Robert E. Dineen, both of whom 
sent congratulatory telegrams. 

Larry Sobel, son of the head of Henry 
Sobel & Co. was toastmaster and he 
did an excellent job in introducing head 
table guests who included: Alfred J. 
Bohlinger, Deputy Superintendent of 
Insurance, New York Department; Vin- 
cent Cullen, president, National Surety 
Corp., co-chairman of dinner committee; 
Barney Ruben, president of Bond Stores, 
Inc.,.one of the most important clients 
of Henry Sobel & Co.; Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions Judge Jonah J. Goldstein; 
Walter D. Owens, president, U. S. Cas- 
ualty; Harlow G. Brown, vice president, 
Continental Assurance and resident vice 
president, Continental Casualty; Samuel 
A. Mehorter of McDaniel & Co., chair- 
man of the ticket committee. 


Hopps Denies Rhode Island 
May Be Insolvent in Calif. 


Declaring that the Rhode Island In- 
surance Co., via its home office in Provi- 
dence, R. I, has available $11,967,183 in 
net assets and several million in rein- 
surance to pay any loss or claim arising 
from California policies, Stewart B. 
Hopps, chairman of the Rhode Island 
Board, has replied to California Insur- 
ance Commissioner Wallace K. Dow- 
ney’s allegation that the company might 
be insolvent. 

“The Rhode Island Insurance Co. is 
taking every. possible legal step to serv- 
ice its California clients. By the Califor- 
nia Commissioner’s Conservator order, 
we are at the moment prohibited from 
adjusting or paying, losses, and pro- 
hibited from paying return premiums. 

“The California Commissioner” said 
Hopps, ‘ ‘is not conservator of the assets 
of the Rhode Island as a whole. Rather, 
he is conservator for California assets 
only, These are less than $150,000 out of 
twelve million.” 





PEARL-AMERICAN CHANGES 





Part of Philadelphia Operations to Be 
Removed to New York; Weaver 
Will Be Transferred Here 
The Pearl-American Group announces 
prospective removal of part of its Phila- 
delphia operations to New York on or 
before September 1. Supervision of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia suburban, 
southern New Jersey and Delaware will 
remain in Philadelphia and the re- 
mainder of the Middle Department and 
Southeastern operations will be trans- 

ferred. 
The building now occupied by Pearl- 


ee 


* 


American at 525 Chestnut Street is 
slated for demolition in the program to 
improve and enlarge Independence 
Square. The companies have taken 
space on the fifth floor of the Inde- 
pendence Building, 436 Walnut Street, 
across the square from their present 
office. 

B. B. Weaver, manager of the Middle 
and Southern departments, will come to 
New York and continue with full super- 
vision of all the present operations. A. 
T. Herkness who is now associate mana- 
ger, will become manager of the Phila- 
delphia department and be directly in 
charge of all operations in the Philadel- 


How 





phia territory from the Independence 
Building office. 
E. Roy Frey will become assistant 


manager of the Philadelphia department 
retaining his title of executive special 
agent. In this capacity he will continue 
to travel the territory in which he is at 
present operating. 


STUYVESANT PROMOTIONS 
O. J. Helburn has been elected secre- 
tary in charge of losses of the Stuy- 
vesant Insurance Co. of New York. C. 
A. Stephens has been named -treasurer. 
Formerly Mr. Helburn was claims mana- 
ger and Mr. Stephens comptroller. 
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@ Helpful “on-the-job” service by Fire- 


man’s Fund fieldmen. 


@ Prompt action, decisions, information 
from Home and Departmental Offices. 
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Malone Seeks Backing 


For State Supervision 
TELLS WHAT NAIC IS DOING 
Pennsylvania Commissioner Talks to 


Risk Research Institute on 
“Protection at Home” 








Asking the insurance business, insur- 
ance buyers and Insurance Commission- 
ers to dedicate themselves to the task of 
continuing supervisory protection in the 
states rather than in Washington, Insur- 
ance Commissioner James Malone, 
Ir., of Pennsylvania told the Risk_Re- 
search Institute last week what the Com- 
missioners are doing to preserve and im- 
prove state regulation. He spoke on May 
19 before several hundred buyers, com- 
pany executives and others assembled 
at the Institute’s luncheon at the Hotel 
Statler. 

President H. E. Goodell of the Risk 
Research Institute presided at the lunch- 
eon meeting. He said big buyers of in- 
surance expect, and wish, to pay an ade- 
quate price for coverage as only in 
that way can carriers live and prosper. 
However, referring to the present con- 
troversy in New York over multiple 
location risk rating, he stated he would 
like to see loss prevention efforts of 
buyers of insurance adequately reflected 
in the rate structure. 


Dineen Introduces Malone 

Insurance Superintendent Robert E. 
Dineen of New York, who introduced 
Commissioner Malone, touched briefly on 
the same problem and said that with a 
little give and take on the part of the 
companies and the Department it is 
hoped that a satisfactory solution may 
be reached. 

After reviewing developments leading 
to the SEUA decision of Supreme Court 
holding that insurance is interstate com- 
merce Mr. Malone said that the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
has taken steps to protect the rights of 
the states, the industry and the buying 
public to insure continuation of super- 
vision at the state level. Discussing ef- 
fects of Public Law 15 and outlining 
some of the present problems of state 
regulation, Commissioner Malone said: 


All-Out Efforts Needed 

“Congress did not grant authority to 
permit private rate fixing, but has 
given the several states the right 
to enact legislation effectively and af- 
firmatively to regulate rates and those 
other practices of the business held by 
the Supreme Court to be in violation of 
the several Federal statutes. Thus, in 
the words of Public Law 15 the various 
Federal Acts will apply to the business 
of insurance to the extent that such 
business is not regulated by state law. 

“Responsibility for continued supervi- 
sion of the business at the state level, 
therefore, rests primarily with the Com- 
missioner individually and the NAIC col- 
lectively. It is perfectly obvious that 
the task cannot be performed without 
the cooperation of the industry and the 
insurance buying public, particularly the 
representatives of the large buyers. I 
personally feel that the spectre of 
control and regulation of the business 
at the Federal level should be reason 
sufficient for an all-out effort on the 
part of all concerned to retain the pres- 
ent system of supervision,’ Commis- 
sioner Malone stated. 

“I am opposed to government regula- 
tion and control of any business except 
to the extent absolutely necessary for 
the protection of the public. In spite of 
the widespread regulation of business we 
have had in this country in recent years, 
I remain unconvinced that any bureau- 
crat or group of bureaucrats can do a 
better job for our economy than that 
which has been accomplished by the 
American businessman under our system 
of free enterprise. 

“The authority to control the life blood 
of the industry—in this instance the 
premium charged the insuring public— 
grants tremendous power and imposes 
grave responsibility. I can say without 
fear of substantial contradiction that 


JAMES F. MALONE, JR. 


the present membership of the National 


Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers have accepted the authority and are 
seriously and conscientiously discharging 
the responsibility with a profound re- 
spect for their sworn duty and their 
obligation to the public. 


Uniform Expense Accounting 


“One of the most important actions 
the NAIC has taken in years in the pub- 
lic interest was its adoption of the uni- 
form expense accounting program. 

“To the layman familiar with general 
business accounting practices, the only 
surprising element in this development 
is its late arrival. Other businesses 
subject to price or rate regulation by gov- 
ernment authority have long pursued 
uniform accounting practices. The pres- 
ent program deals only with expenses 
of insurance carriers. It will provide 
management with statistical tools that 
have never before been available. It 
will give a complete picture of experi- 
ence data, the use of which will reflect 
benefits to the public in years to come. 
It is imperative if the supervising offi- 
cial is to effectively and fairly regu- 
late rates in the public interest. 

“It has been suggested in the past 
that uniformity in expense accounting 
will lead to uniformity in rate making. 
In view of the safeguards for independ- 
ent operation which are contained in 
most rating laws, it is felt such a belief 
is without foundation. 

“IT think careful thought will reveal 
that far from promoting uniformity in 
rate making, the great improvement in 
expense data which we have a right to 
expect under the new system will stim- 
ulate rate competition, based on a new 
confidence in expense differences re- 
vealed in operating statements. I do not 
believe it necessary to argue that one of 
the prime responsibilities of the Com- 
missioner under the new scheme of 
things is to promote rather than stifle 
fair and sound competition. 

“IT want to say that the industry, the 
public, and the NAIC are deeply indebted 
to the able Superintendent of New 
York, Robert E. Dineen, his efficient 
deputy, Thomas C. Morrill, and the 
technicians in the New York ‘Depart- 
ment for the program. 


Fire Profit Formula 


“The Commissioner’s special subcom- 
mittee of the fire and marine committee 
has been engaged for some time in 
studying the determination of underwrit- 
ing profit or loss and the Commission- 
ers’ 1921 formula on profit. 

“The results of the study will be very 
important to the public, since it in- 
volves the amount of underwriting fire 
insurance companies are permitted to 
earn. It involves, among other things, 
the vexing problems of whether any 
part of the investment or so-called bank- 
ing profit (or loss) should be consid- 
ered in arriving at the underwriting 
profit (or loss) and whether or not ex- 
penses should be allocated to the year in 





NEW CLAIM OFFICES OPENED 





America Fore Group Announces That 
Nine Offices, and Seven Con- 
templated, Bring Total to 116 
Vice President Raymond N. Caverly of 
the America Fore Insurance Group has 
announced opening of. nine new claim 
offices in different parts of the country 
to expand the group’s claim facilities. 
The new offices have been established in 

the following cities: 

Bakersfield, Calif. manager M. E. 
Wilson; Baton Rouge, La., H. A. Clark; 
Beckley, W. Va. J. M. McInerney; 
Columbus, Ga., E. E. McBrayer; Daven- 
port, Iowa, L. A. Fray; Eau Claire, Wis., 
H. G. Burcalow; Parkersburg, W. Va., 
H. A. Klein; Pensacola, Fla., J. B. Grif- 
fin, Jr.; Portland, Me., V. A. Guy. 

Additional new claim offices are to 
be opened in Hempstead, L. I., White 
Plains and Newburgh, N. Y.; Toledo 
and Akron, Ohio; Sioux City, Iowa, and 
San Antonio, Texas. 

The new offices and those contem- 
plated, together with the ones which the 
group already has, brings the total 
America Fore claim offices countrywide 
and in Canada to 116. 


D. L. Vigue President of 
Bay State Club of Mass. 


The Bay State Club, Massachusetts 
capital stock fire insurance fieldmen’s or- 
ganization, elected Special Agent David 
L. Vigue of the Phoenix Assurance as 
president, succeeding Special Agent Jack 
Nye Duffey of the Springfield Fire & 
Marine, at its annual luncheon meeting 
the Parker House in Boston on May 

Laurence M. Fessenden of the Home 
was advanced from secretary to vice 
president and Thomas J. Butler of the 
Boston stepped up from treasurer to 
secretary. Arthur H. Clarke of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine was elected 
treasurer. 








which they are paid or spread out over 
the life of the policy. 

“While complete agreement has not 
been had, there has been a sincere ef- 
fort to arrive at a decision that will 
provide a fair rate to the public and a 
fair return to the insurer. I anticipate 
a decision in the immediate future,” 
Commissioner Malone observed. 

“The most troublesome problem facing 
all of us, I suppose, is finding a solution 
for rating multiple location risks. As 
of this moment I don’t believe anybody 
is satisfied with the progress to date. 
***T am confident, however, in spite 
of the unnecessary delay up to the pres- 
ent, that the problem will be solved in 
the very near future. 

“Another committee is now studying 
what might prove to be antiquated and 
outmoded laws dealing with the licens- 
ing of agents and brokers. We have 
passed the day when each state is a 
dominion unto itself. If our present 
statutes are a burden or a barrier to 
the agent or broker in transacting busi- 
ness over state lines, they are likewise 
unfair to the insured in that he must 
pay more for the insurance he buys. 
These statutes must be brought up to 
date, eliminating the injustices, and 
streamlined to meet the needs of our 
present methods of doing business.” 
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Mutual Agents Develop 
All-Risk Home Policy 


PRESENTED AT ATLANTIC CITY 





Murray Says Research Reveals New 
Form Is Now Acceptable in 17 
States, Including New York 





A new type all-risk policy for home 
owners was presented by President 
Hugh Murray, Jr., Raleigh, N. C., of 
the National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Agents at the annual meeting 
of the organization at Atlantic City, 
May 23-25, 

In an advance announcement, Mr. 
Murray said that while this policy is 
designed primarily for homes, it is ex- 
pected that ultimately it will be ex- 
tended to all kinds of real property. He 
said that where existing forms cover 
only damage and destruction by fire or 
wind, the all-risk policy will cover prac- 
tically all types of accidental loss. 

The association has conducted research 
on the proposed new policy and Mr. 
Murray stated it now appears to be ac- 
ceptable to the Insurance Commissioners 
of 17 states, including New York, with- 
out the necessity for any new regulation 
or change in state legislation. He said 
that steps will be taken to make this 
type of policy available in the other 
states. 

No Similar Policy Written 


“There is no similar policy now being 
written in the United States, although 
a comparable policy has been available 
on autos and personal property,” Mr. 
Murray said. 

“The purchaser of protection—that is, 
complete protection, for his home or 
other structure—must now purchase sev- 
eral types of policies, but still does not 
have all-risk coverage. With the new 
type all-risk policy we are about to offer 
through the more than 3,000 members 
of our association, the buyer will be 
completely protected by the single 
policy. 

“Three of the largest mutual compa- 
nies in the United States already have 
signified their willingness to write this 
new coverage,” Mr. Murray continued. 
“There remains now merely the matter 
of perfecting the policy and establishing 
the rates.” 





Fieldmen Inspect Fire 
Risks at Canastota, N. Y. 


The Syracuse, N. Y., Division of the 
State Fire Prevention Association con- 
ducted an inspection of every mercantile 
building, school, church, and hospital in 
Canastota, on May 17. 

Nearly 190 buildings were inspected 
and 501 recommendations were made for 
correction of various common hazards, 
principal of which was electrical wir- 
ing and general housekeeping. 

Fred Mersinger acted as_ general 
chairman coordinating the activities of 
various committees. The following field 
men participated: 

L. Bailey, Ed. J. Baker, W. T. Bessant, 
Karl Birdseye, Wm. Bischoff, M. E. Bis- 
pelt Eugene Castle, Roy Corey, Wm. 

Donovan, Charles B. Fitch, Richard 
Frisbee Curtis Fullmer, Pat Haley, 

George "Hamilton, J. M. Hanbidge, Jos J. 
Hill, Leon G. Howell, Robert F. Hughes, 
Harry Jewell, Ed. Judge, Robert H. Kel- 
ley, A. R. Kenyon, Warren La Fray, 
John Y. Lambert, Walter Maguire, 
Harvie Manss, Fred Mersinger. 

Also Robert Parks, Clarence Peder- 
son, Harold Poole, David S. Rounds, 
W illiam Schaefer, David Shupe, Charles 
Stoll, William Wallace, Robert E. 
4 ands, John Warner, Kenelm Winslow, 

Robert Eisele, Joseph Robillard, Don 

Littlefield, Elliott Hollely. 





ALBERT C. SMITH DIES 


Albert C. Smith, 68, an insurance pro- 
ducer of Lockport, N. Y., died May 9. 
His wife and a son survive. 


N. Y. Board Reelects 


Skirrow as President 


Sinclair T. Skirrow, vice president of 
the Great American, was reelected presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters at the annual meeting in 
New York last week. Other officers re- 
elected are Victor Kurbyweit, Continen- 
tal, vice president; E. C. Niver, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Edgar V. Treacy of his 


own company, assistant secretary; H. J. 
Kiefer, Aetna Insurance Co., assistant 
treasurer. 


Losses assigned to the committee on 
adjustments in April amounted to $1,- 
063,903, a decline of over 8% from the 
same month last year. For the first four 
months of this year losses totaled $8,- 
982,669, an increase of 53% over $5,860,- 
330 assigned to the committee in the same 
period of 1948. Most of the increase is 
due to the single Electrolux Corp. fire 
which resulted in an insurance loss esti- 


mated at above $2,000,000. 


HOME PLAYERS PACK HOUSE 

The Players of the 59 Maiden Lane 
Club, Inc., employe organization of the 
Home Insurance Co., presented “The 
Hasty Heart,” a play by John Patrick, 
at the Barbizon Plaza Theatre in New 
York City last Friday to a capacity 
audience. 





CARSTEN CLAUSSEN TO RETIRE 


Charles E. Dox Will, Succeed Him as 
Manager, London & Lancashire 
Western Department on July 1 


After having served the London & 
Lancashire Group for more than 53 
years, during the last 16 of which he 
has been manager of the Western de- 
partment at Chicago, Carsten Claussen 
fill retire on pension on June 30 in 
order to indulge more fully in outside 
activities in which he has always had 
an interest. 

Charles E. Dox has 
succeed Mr. Claussen. Mr. Dox joined 
the group on July 1, 1929, and after 
much experience in the field was brought 
back to Chicago in an executive position 
and in 1944 was appointed assistant 
manager. His uncle was Mr. Claussen’s 
predecessor as manager. 

Commenting on the retirement of Mr. 
Claussen, United States Manager Gilbert 
Kingan says: 

“The many friends he has made, both 
for our companies and for himself 
throughout the territory he has super- 
vised, will be pleased to learn of this 
well earned reward for his long period 
of effort and to wish him many more 
years in which to enjoy his leisure.” 
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It is safer to drive with properly adjusted 
brakes—and even safer with Uniform 

Traffic Rules and Regulation. You can speed 
proper legislation to stop the COSTLY 
CONFUSION of many signs and local laws. 
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Marks 25th Anniversary 
With North British Group 





Matar 
ARTHUR F. CHRIST 


Arthur F. Christ, general agent in the 
inland marine and special lines depart- 
ment of the North British Group, 
reached his quarter-century service 
mark and became a “Norbrit Guard.” 

On May 19, not only was his desk 
bedecked with traditional flowers to 
mark the anniversary but also he was 
presented with a set of matched woods 
and irons by friends and _ associates 
around the office; also a golf jacket. 

Secretary J. R. Cardona was luncheon 
host to Mr. Christ at the Lawyers 
Club. Secretary Magenheimer and Gen- 
eral Counsel McLoughlin of the execu- 
tive department also attended, with Pub- 
licity Director Traynor and General 
Agent Schneider. 

Mr. Christ has been a general agent 
of the countrywide inland marine de- 
partment since March, 1946. Prior to 
that he was associated with Mr. Cardona 
in the metropolitan inland marine de- 
partment. Mr. Christ has been identified 
with home office inland marine opera- 
tions during his entire service period. 





Cook Resident Secretary 
Of Home at Charlotte, N. C. 


J. Carter Cook, manager of the Home 
Insurance Co. for North and South 
Carolina, with headquarters at Charlotte, 
has been promoted to the position of 
resident secretary. Mr. Cook will also 
continue supervision over the south- 
eastern farm and hail departments in 
several southeastern states. He was em- 
ployed by the company in 1930 follow- 
ing several years’ experience with the 
Florida Inspection & Rating Bureau and 
the Virginia Insurance Rating Bureau. 





HEADS ST. LOUIS POND 
A. F. Wilde, Insurance Company of 
North America, was elevated to the post 
of most loyal gander of the St. Louis 
Pond of the Honorable Order of Blue 
Goose, International, at the annual meet- 
by of the group held May 16 in St. 
ouis. 





Glens Falls 


(Continued from Page 22) 

miums during the first quarter of 1949 
amounted to $12,012,517 for the group, a 
gain of almost 15% over the same pe- 
riod of 1948. Underwriting profit on a 
consolidated basis for the three compa- 
nies was $946,580, while net earnings 
after taxes reached a total of $734,736. 
Both of these items showed a loss for 
the first quarter of 1948. 

A dividend of forty cents per share 
was declared, payable on July 1, to 
stockholders of record on June 10. 
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Drews Discusses Problems Facing 


Fire Company Auto Underwriters 


Present problems facing automobile 
underwriters of physical damage cover- 
age were discussed by Secretary Edward 
A. Drews of the Great American in 
a talk given Tuesday before the Ameri- 
can Association of Managing General 
Agents at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York City. For the last year results from 
the standpoint of premium volume and 
loss experience have been satisfactory, 
he said. This improvement came about 
largely by rate increases, application of 
underwriting restrictions and a some- 
what lower accident frequency. Auto- 
mobile premium volume of all stock fire 
companies reached the new record high 
of $612,900,000 in 1948, Mr. Drews said. 

Before most companies are ready to 
write full coverage automobile insurance, 
combining physical damage with liability 
and property damage, Mr. Drews said, 
they will have to secure trained _per- 
sonnel, coordinate underwriting and loss 
procedure and compilation of statistics. 
While some companies have already 
acted, he continued, many have not done 
much in that direction. 

While the companies have now had 
two profitable years it remains to be 
seen whether this favorable experience 
will be continued Mr. Drews stated. 
Requests for rate increases will have to 
be supported by complete statistical data. 


Rates Will Not Increase 


“On the basis of the 1948 results, it 
is almost certain that the general level 
of rates will not increase,” he said. ‘Con- 
gestion on the highways is sure to con- 
tinue and become still further aggravated 
by an estimated capacity output of 6,- 
000,000 or more new vehicles. The pro- 
duction of automobiles since January 
1 has already exceeded that of the same 
period last year by 10%. Scrapping of 
old cars in sufficient quantity to offset 
the increased production is unlikely. 


“Automobile insurance has always been 
a volatile business, highly competitive 
and sensitive to economic influences, The 
difficulty in the past has been the in- 
stability of rates. A period of profitable 
returns, however short in duration would 
invariably be followed by drastic rate 
reductions. After a sustained period of 
unprofitable results the pendulum would 
once again swing in the opposite direc- 
tion and rates would be substantially 
increased. With tremendous existing 
liabilities and with the prevailing un- 
certainties attending the business in gen- 
eral it is apparent that the maintenance 
of adequate rates in future is of para- 
mount importance. 

“IT have been asked to comment on 
the apparent inequity in premium cost 
between the stated amount and actual 
cash value forms. In theory, under 
normal conditions, each form should de- 
velop somewhat near the same premium 
for cars of identical make, type and 
model, Conditions have been far from 
normal however, and in the past it has 
been practically impossible to buy a car 
without being forced to take along with 
it radio, heater, fancy slip covers, and 
variety of other accessories which no 
one needed or particularly wanted. 

“This formidable array of sometimes 
completely useless articles would fre- 
quently mean a difference of two or 
three hundred dollars over and above 
the factory advertised price. With a 
so-called ‘new used car’ the cost dif- 
ferential was even greater. It was a 


racket and while everyone knew it, there 
was little one could do about it. 

“Actual cash value premiums are 
predicated not on delivery price or cost, 
but on factory advertised price. It is 
apparent therefore that the premiums 
developed under this form have not even 
approximately coincided with those de- 
veloped on a stated amount basis. The 
premium disparity in such situations has 
posed a serious rating problem and while 
some form of adjustment appears neces- 
sary and advisable, the situation has 
already partly corrected itself. With cars 
again available in a freely competitive 
market and no longer subject to the 
fantastic price tags existing heretofore, 
the actual cash value and stated amount 
premiums should be more in line in 
future. 

Fire Experience 

“The fire end of the automobile busi- 
ness, thus far has presented no serious 
difficulties. Results in 1948 were gen- 
erally good. However, should we be 
headed for a period of deflation and 
unemployment with a_ resultant de- 
terioration of our economic structure, 
it may well bring about an increase in 
moral hazard losses. From my own ob- 
servation I would say that there is an 
existing trend in this direction, particu- 
larly as to some of the older cars. People 
are inherently honest but past experience 
has shown that questionable fire losses 
can always be expected in times of un- 
employment or economic stress. This is 
true of all lines but applies perhaps more 
specifically to the automobile business 
than to any other class. 

“The continued easing of credit re- 
strictions may have an adverse effect 
on our future fire experience. Cars 
financed on a long term basis have in 
the past developed relatively high loss 
ratios. Under regulation ‘W,’ as estab- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Board, 
cars may now be financed up to 21 
months and overstocked dealers are 
pressing for still further extension of 
credit terms on the theory that people 
with low incomes cannot buy new or 
late model used cars under the present 
regulations, 

“The theft situation according to bu- 
reau reports has shown evidence of an 
increase in the activity of automobile 
thieves although an analysis of the 
figures has failed to disclose any signifi- 
cant trend. The percentage of recoveries 
remains high at 91%, It must be re- 
membered, that many of the care are 
recovered in a damaged condition. Or- 
ganized groups engaged in this sort of 
activity have always been a matter of 
grave concern to the insurance com- 
panies. Through the excellent work of 
the Automobile Underwriters Detective 
Bureau in collaboration with the .various 
law enforcement authorities, many of 
these groups have been permanently put 
out of business. The value of automobiles 
stolen in the United States is more than 
twice that of all other stolen property. 

“Our most serious and continuing dif- 
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Atlantic Cos. Receive 
Multiple Line Approval 


The Atlantic Mutual and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Centennial Insurance 
Company, have received approval of the 
Superintendent of Insurance of the State 
of New York of amendments to their 
charters for multiple line underwriting 
as permitted by the recently-enacted 
multiple line insurance law which be- 
comes effective July 1, 1949. These are 
the first companies to broaden their 
charters in accordance with the new 
law. 

In addition to their present charter 
powers for marine, fire and allied lines 
and full motor vehicle, these companies 
will have the power to write general lia- 
bility, workmen’s compensation, glass, 
burglary and theft and other forms of 
casualty business, and are planning to 
write these additional lines in those 
states where the casualty affiliate of the 
Atlantic-Group has been operating. 





General Agents Hear 
Pension Plans Analyzed 


H. K. Kramer, assistant vice president 
of the Borden Co., discussed pension 
plans as related to general agents’ op- 
erations when addressing the American 
Association of Managing General Agents 
at the Hotel Commodore in New York 
City this week. He said that while there 
is no perfect pension plan, establish- 
ment of a sound retirement plan is the 
only way to provide funds to meet the 
future burden of orderly retirement of 
old employes and obtain the efficiency 
management requires. All plans must 
conform to U. S. Treasury regulations 
he continued. 

The pension plan, Mr. Kramer said, 
provides definite determinable benefits, 
generally for life. There are three gen- 
eral plans which are individual deferred 
annuity contracts, group annuity con- 
tracts and actuarially trusteed plans, 
which is the self-administered method. 
He described numerous plans and in 
closing stressed that there should be a 





ficulty is with collision insurance. Losses 
are heavy and are increasing in severity. 
High values and exorbitant repair costs 
contribute to the generally unfavorable 
picture. Present day cars with their ex- 
tremely wide bodies, long hoods and low 
seats, in themselves are conducive to 
accident frequency. Expensive curved 
glass, bumpers too close to the bodies 
with fenders an integral part of the car 
itself, make for expensive repair jobs 
even in slight accidents.” 
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proper plan for every organization giy- 
ing consideration to employe retire- 
ments, 





COSGROVE ADDRESSES AGENTS 


Guest speaker at the May dinner meet- 
ing of the Hunterdon County Insurance 
Agents Association at High Bridge, N, 
J., on May 18, was John N. Cosgrove, 
director of public relations and educa- 
tion of the American Insurance Group. 
Mr. Cosgrove is co-designer of the 
Harry Hazard series of safety illustra- 
tions, which is known to the public and 
to the insurance industry for its con- 
tribution to fire and accident prevention, 





Warns on PPF 


(Continued from Page 32) 


who take care of their property; who do 
not intend this contract to be a mainte- 
nance policy and as a result will be 
appreciative of the broad protection the 
personal property floater affords. 


Watch Risks in Large Cities 


“(3) The record shows conclusively 
that business of this character written 
in the large centers of population such 
as New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, have a much higher loss ratio 
than in the balance of the country. This 
should result in agents and companies 
alike studying carefully their business 
in these communities and where certain 
individual producers or assureds have 
loss frequency proper corrective meas- 
ures should be taken. 

“(4) We have found that certain 
agencies, irrespective of the size of the 
community in which they operate, have 
hurt the record because of their inat- 
tention to insurance to value and adver- 
tising campaigns waged highlighting un- 
usual and freak losses. The bridge table, 
or church sewing societies in these com- 
munities are good breeding grounds for 
testing the accuracy of the producer's 
statement that the policy covers every- 
thing. 

“(5) Loss departments and adjusters 
should be educated to the evil of ex 
gratia payments and claims paid without 
prejudice. 

“(6) An educational campaign already 
started should be continued to make 
more extensive sale of policies with the 
deductible feature,” said Mr. Bancroft. 

“T am not asking that you be philan- 
thropic to the extent that you are to 
lose business because a competitor will 
still write a policy for an inadequate 
amount, or pay a loss that is not cov- 
ered, but I do say this, and I want to 
emphasize it, that unless we all do our 
level best to handle this business in a 
proper manner we are going to lose 
this contract, which will be a definite 
black eye to the insurance business 
which cannot keep its house in order. I 
do not believe in ironclad rules regi- 
menting this business to the extent 
that no policy can be written for less 
than $7,500; a rule of that type is only 
made to be broken and there are always 
extenuating circumstances.” 
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800 Attend Chicago Conference of 


Accountants and Statisticians 


| Uniform Accounting and Regulation No. 30; Company 
Expense Control, Proposed Fire-Casualty Statement Blank 
Among Principal Topics; Stuart New President 


A timely program in which the 
emphasis in part was on “Regulation 
No. 30” and other new uniform account- 
ing procedures attracted over 800 ac- 
countants and statisticians, representing 
400 life, fire and casualty companies, to 
the 27th international conference in 
Chicago of the Insurance Accounting 
and Statistical Association May 19-21. 


The annual election of officers and di- 
rectors for the coming year featured 
the business session, May 20. John 
Stuart, assistant treasurer, Employers 
Casualty of Dallas, is the new presi- 
dent. J. S. Pieringer, Jr., secretary, 
Commercial Standard of Fort Worth, 
is the new chairman of the board. At 
the same session the membership voted 
to establish a separate section for acci- 
dent and health insurance and with its 
addition the I.A.S.A. now has four sec- 
tions, i.e. life, casualty, fire and A. & 
H., each with a vice president in 
charge. The newly elected vice presi- 
dents include: Life—George Hamilton, 
assistant comptroller, Phoenix Mutual 
Life; casualty—J. A. Mills, vice presi- 
dent-actuary, Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty; fire—W. H. Crawford, secretary, 
Loyalty Group companies, in charge of 
the Pacific Coast department, San Fran- 
cisco; A. & H.—R. A. Mclver, actuary, 
Washington National. 


L. J. Hale Reelected 


L, J. Hale, assistant controller, 
Kansas City Life, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association. In- 
dicative of the well-rounded activity of 
the organization the eight members of 
its board of directors, as follows, are 
in charge of specific activity: Research 
—W. L. Wheeler, Central Manufactur- 
ers Mutual of Van Wert, O.; public re- 
lations—K. M. Hills, American Mutual 
Liability; publications—E. L. Brandt, 
Auto Owners of Lansing, Mich.; ex- 
hibits—O. C. Moffatt, National Retail- 
ers Mutual; life section—Ralph Ken- 
non, Northwestern National; casualty 
section—E. Shaw Skillings, Allstate In- 
surance Cos.; fire section—A. H. Ben- 
son, Lumbermens Mutual, and A. & H. 
section—A. J. Schnese, North Ameri- 
can Accident. 

Address of welcome at the confer- 
ence was delivered by James S. Kem- 
per, chairman of the Kemper Insur- 
ance Group, Chicago, and he was intro- 
duced by J. S. Pieringer, Jr., Commer- 
cial Standard, the 1948-49 president of 
LA.S.A, Eighteen companies, domiciled 
in Chicago, served as host companies 
to the meeting which was one of the 
largest held to date. 


Highspots of the Program 


_Edward F. O’Toole of O’Toole Asso- 
ciates, New York, management engi- 
neers who have been called in for con- 
sultation by a number of leading life 
and A, H. companies in recent 
months, was one of the first speakers. 
He presented a timely paper on the 
subject: “Development and Presenta- 
tion of Cost Analysis.” Another speak- 
er on the opening day was Chase M. 
Smith, general counsel, Kemper Insur- 
ance Group, who discussed “The Sales- 


man Against the Welfare State”; John 
H. Rowell, also of the Kemper Group, 
gave helpful information on “benefits 
that may be derived from compiling 
adequate statistical and accounting data 


on temporary disability benefits and 
other forms of group A. & H. insur- 
anc 


e. 
New York’s Regulation No. 30 was well 
handled by Thomas C. Morrill, Deputy 
Superintendent, New York Insurance De- 
partment, in his address May 20 on 
“Progress Report on Uniform Account- 
ing” which is reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue, and by Cornelius Vander- 
Feen, comptroller, National Surety 
Corp., who discussed Regulation No. 
30 from the company viewpoint. 
Among other talks which attracted 
attention were “Rate Making Pro- 


cedures Contemplated for Use by the’ 


Independents” delivered May 20 by 
Vestal Lemmon, manager, National 
Association of Independent Insurers; 
and the “progress report” on the 


proposed combined fire and casualty 
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Acquisition Cost 
Conferences to End 


DECISION RELUCTANTLY MADE 





Member Cos. Unanimously Vote to Dis- 
solve Organization Rather Than 
Fight Attorney General’s Ruling 





The decision of member companies 
of the Casualty and Surety Acquisition 
Cost Conferences on May 20 to dissolve 
the conferences at once came as a 
bombshell to the insurance fraternity. 
From a nationwide viewpoint the dis- 
continuance of the organization means 
that commission agreements among 
casualty and surety companies are now 
a thing of the past, and there are many 
this week who fear the possibility of 
commission and rate wars. One expression 
of executive opinion, reflected in a num- 
ber of company offices, is that “this de- 
cision is one of the most serious things 
that has happened in our business and 
it may have a demoralizing effect on 
our future course.” 

Up until last Friday 
surety people had been waiting ex- 
pectantly for legal advice as to the 
advisability of conducting a test case of 
the opinion rendered three months ago 
by Attorney General Nathaniel L. Gold- 
stein of New York that agreements be- 
tween companies to fix agents’ commis- 
sions were “illegal and in restraint of 
trade” under the state’s revised Donnelly 
act. Word had reached the Acquisition 
Cost Conferences that the Attorney 
General was not too friendly to the 
idea of a test case, and that he had 
delivered this ultimatum: Either seek 
court relief or disband. 

Thus, when the matter came to a head 
a week ago it was decided that the bet- 
ter part of wisdom was to abide by the 
Attorney General’s ruling and in so do- 
ing, avoid a knock-down, drag-out fight 


the casualty- 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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Preferred Accident’s 
Managers Meet in N. Y. 


CONFER WITH CO. OFFICIALS 





Welcomed by President Dull to 3-Day 
Gathering; Chairman Houghton and 
Other Keymen Stress Coordination 





The Preferred Accident of New York 
held a three-day conference last week 
at its home office in New York City. 
Attending the meetings were the branch 
office managers, managing agents and 
claim managers from various parts of the 
country, and the senior home office staff. 
A well-balanced program of topics, cov- 
ering practically every phase of the cas- 
ualty and surety business, had been ar- 
ranged by the officers of the company. 

Welcome was extended at the opening 
session, May 16, by Floyd N. Dull, presi- 
dent of the Preferred, who also gave the 
keynote address, “Looking Into the Fu- 
ture.” Mr. Dull expressed his confidence 
in the organization and his faith in the 
future of the company as a genuine in- 
strument of public service. 

Houghton General Chairman 

Henry E. Houghton, vice president of 
the company, as chairman of the confer- 
ence, then explained that the purpose 
and objective of the meeting was to se- 
cure coordination of the organization in 
following the management’s policy on 
underwriting, claim handling, account- 
ing and personnel procedure, and in 
agency relations, to the end that the 
highest efficiency and service be main- 
tained throughout the country. 

Clarence A. Cole and Charles N. 
Sergeant, vice presidents respectively in 
charge of underwriting and claims, also 
gave major addresses at this session. 
Mr. Cole discussed “Underwriting Policy 
and Standards” while Mr. Sergeant 
spoke on “Superior Claim Handling.” 
There followed talks on “Coordination” 
by Raymond J. Beech, secretary; on 
“Accounting and Regulation 30” by 
Lewis F. Koopang, vice president and 
comptroller; on “Statistics” by Phillips 
Comstock, statistician, and on “Company 
Investment Policy” by Walter E. 
Schneider, treasurer. 

A buffet luncheon on Monday, held in 
the company’s executive suite at 80 
Maiden Lane, was ably handled by Kim- 
ball C. Atwood, Jr., who was designated 
as “master chef” for the occasion. 

Four Sessions Devoted to Claims 

The first of four sessions on claims and 
claim office precedure was held Monday 
afternoon under Vice President Ser- 
geant’s chairmanship. In the second 
meeting claim problems discussed in- 
cluded “Investigation and Adjustment of 
Liability Claims” by George F. Monks, 
superintendent, liability claim division; 
the “Central Index Bureau,” a special 
address by Robert Dick who is with the 
Claims Bureau, Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives, and a talk on 
“Coverage” by John P. Wourms, at- 
torney. ? 

The third claim session featured dis- 
cussions on A. H., burglary and com- 
pensation claims; lead-off speakers be- 
ing the following department heads: 
Stanford Eschenbach, Charles Reynolds 
and George Douchkess. Fidelity-surety 
claims were discussed by Ralph W. 
Lawrence, supervisor. On the third 
morning, May 18, an open forum ses- 
sion was led by Vice President Sergeant. 

Four Sessions on Production and 

Underwriting 

Production and underwriting subjects 
were also divided into four discussion 
periods, starting with an afternoon ses- 
sion on the opening day. Mr. Houghton 
presided and lead-off speaker was F. 
Arthur Mayes, secretary of the home 
office agency department. His topic was 
“Cash Sickness and Multiple Line Un- 
derwriting.” He was followed by Robert 
J. Kennedy, resident vice president, who 
discussed fidelity and surety lines; Eu- 
gene Hession, assistant secretary, 
fidelity, who told about the fidelity por- 
tion of the D.D.D. contract, and Harry 
E. deNicola, underwriting secretary, who 
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annual statement, as presented by Earl 
C. Fay, comptroller, Liberty Mutual. 


O’Toole on Cost Analysis, 
Expense Control 


Pointing to a new economic cycle 
wherein business will be harder to get 
and in which production costs will 
assume increased importance, Mr. 
O’Toole said that it has had its reflec- 
tion in reduced volume of new insur- 
ance written as compared with the 
“peaks” reached in 1946 and 1948. Para- 
doxically, he notes that demands for 
improved and additional service are 
being received in greater volume from 
both agents and policyholders as new 
business declines. “There has been,” 
he emphasized, “a considerable revival 
of interest in cost analysis and expense 
control on the part of many top insur- 
ance executives. And there will be a 
greater tendency on their part to rely 
upon the research of their accounting 
and statistical personnel in the period 
now upon us.” 

Developing the theme of his talk, 
Mr. O’Toole proceeded on the thesis 
that every cost analysis should have a 
dual objective as follows: 

(1) To develop the actual costs in- 
volved; (2) To present these analyses 
in such a way that the reasons for them 
are clearly evident and so that manage- 
ment may use this cost data to influ- 
ence the company’s expenses and oper- 
ations. 

“Basically,” he continued, “cost analy- 
sis is an extension of the ledger classi- 
fication of accounts, in connection with 
some outside or external unit of mea- 
sure. We may develop these extended 
classifications and these measurements 
in one of the following ways: 

“Firstly, we may attempt to analyze 
our expenditures in terms of ‘what’ we 
receive for our money. The second 
method of cost classification and mea- 
surement has to do with the ‘who’ 
phase of cost analysis. The third gen- 
eral type may be referred to as the 
‘why’ phase of cost analysis. 

“Cost analysis is not an end in itself. 
It is justifiable in any company only 
if it is used to develop basic data that 
can be employed in a sustained pro- 
gram of expense control. 

“A company can make a worthwhile 
beginning in cost analysis without too 
great difficulty. And even in the initial 
stages, good results should be realized 
in terms of valid data for expense com- 
parison and control.” 

Mr. O’Toole stressed 
analyst must be factual, objective, and 
sincere. He must have a true research 
spirit that will not seek to shape or 
mold the facts to suit any preconcep- 
tion of his own. Rather, he will be 
most insistent with himself in that the 
facts must be obtained without fear or 
favor, and that they will be presented 
in full and in such a context that only 
sound interpretations can be drawn 
from them. 

“This is necessary when we consider 
that in many cases our top manage- 
ments will use the cost data presented 
to them to make vital decisions with 
respect to departments, operations and 
people,” said the speaker. 

In closing Mr. O’Toole expressed his 
enthusiasm for the place of cost analy- 
sis in the administrative plans of an in- 
surance company, but said that “our 
enthusiasms must be tempered by real- 
ization of the fact that cost analyses of 
any nature are merely devices to aid 
in the determination of what action 
should be taken at the executive level. 
Cost analyses do not replace the neces- 
sary management controls; they merely 
assist and supplement such controls. 


“One of the most important benefits 
to be derived from any systematic de- 


that the cost 


velopment and presentation of cost data 
is the psychological effect on the key 
personnel. When cost consciousness 
has permeated an entire company so 
that each supervisor, department head 
and officer consistently applies cost 
thinking to each and every expenditure, 
then that company has made real prog- 
ress towards a successful expense con- 
trol program. Then the management of 
that company is in a position to make 
informed decisions, based on_ sound 
knowledge of what costs have been in 
relation to the benefits realized. As ac- 
countants and statisticians, you can 
play a vital part in bringing this situa- 
tion about in your own organization. 
If you do this you will be making a 
real contribution not only to your own 
companies and to the insurance indus- 
try, but to the welfare of our entire 
economy.” 


Smith’s Tribute to Accountants 


A tribute to insurance accountants and 
statisticians marked the opening of the 
address, “The. Salesman Against the 
Welfare State” delivered by Chase M. 
Smith, Kemper Insurance Group. He 
remarked that in his nearly 30-year 
career in insurance he has been a book- 
keeper, a salesman, a company manager 
and a lawyer. “In the good old days 
about three-quarters of the bright ideas 
the insurance agent came up with were 
knocked down. About half of these casu- 
alties came from the underwriters be- 
cause somebody else had not printed 
a form to cover the risk, and the other 
half came from the bookkeeping depart- 
ment because the deal did not fit any 
column of the old bond sheets of which 
the company had bought a 30-year sup- 
ply just after the Spanish American 
War. The underwriters worried about 
the income, the accountants worried 
about the outgo, and the management 
worried about the outcome,” said Mr. 
Smith. 

The speaker then indicated that times 
have changed. “Today,” he explained, 
“the accountants and statisticians are 
an integral part of sales and manage- 
ment activities and all departments must 
work hand in hand every day. The very 
life of an alert sales staff depends upon 
an alert statistical department. In our 
organization at least, opportunities for 
producing a profitable line of business 
and remedying an unsatisfactory activity 
are as apt to be produced in the im- 
aginative brains of our mathematical 
geniuses as anywhere else.” 

Turning his attention to the role of 
the salesman in the insurance business 
and his importance at this time, Mr. 
Smith said: 


Can’t Eliminate Salesmen 


“We are living in a day when we 
hear the loud protestations of the ad- 
vocates of the welfare state and what 
is called the social security system. Most 
of these advocates demand a govern- 
mental insurance system in order to 
eliminate the cost of selling and of com- 
petition, which means cutting out agents 
or salesmen, and to eliminate the cost 
of administration, which means you. 

“The unthinking are apt to leap to 
the conclusion that since insurance is a 
necessity, there ought to be no sales- 
men, and that with no cost of selling, 
the insurance money would go much 
further. 

“The idea will not work. The salesman 
is the architect of our free social secur- 
ity system. By the efforts of our insur- 
ance salesmen, we have more people 
insured against more perils, and a 
greater aggregate of savings for the 
future, than any people on earth. The 
salesmen have created the desire, they 
have laid out the plans, they have per- 
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Carlson Talks on Auto 
Rate Making Processes 


SPEAKS BEFORE ACCOUNTANTS 





Tells Reasons for Limiting Policy Term; 
Defends Policy Year Basis for De- 
termining Rate Revisions 





Many problems incident to automo- 
bile liability insurance rate-making were 
discussed by Thomas O. Carlson, ac- 
tuary, National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters, in his address before the 27th 
international conference of the Insur- 
ance Accounting & Statistical Associa- 
tion at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, May 20. 

At the outset, Mr. Carlson explained 
the reasoning behind the companies’ 
continuing to limit these policies to 
terms of one year or less, saying: 

“The short-term contract is dictated 
by the rapidity with which economic 
changes can affect automobile loss costs. 
From the very outset the primary objec- 
tive of the ratemaker in the automobile 
liability lines has been to produce rates 
that will be as nearly as possible proper 
for the period during which such rates 
are to apply. Such an objective necessi- 
tates utilizing a predictive interpretation 
of the accumulated insurance experi- 
ence. 

“It is also essential to keep an eye 
on current economic conditions and to 
attempt to evaluate their effect in the 
immediate future upon automobile lia- 
bility loss costs. It is evident, therefore, 
that the liability rate analyst must on a 
broad basis take into consideration judg- 
ment factors to a degree not required 
in the determination of rates for lines 
less susceptible to sharp and _ rapid 
fluctuations as a result of shifting con- 
ditions.” 

Public Conscious of Cost 

Mr. Carlson said the task of the rate- 
maker for these lines is particularly 
difficult and “is not lightened by the 
fact that the public is keenly conscious 
of the cost of automobile insurance and 
the supervisory authoritiies who must 
pass upon the rates are correspondingly 
sensitive to any proposals relating to the 
automobile lines.” 

‘He spoke of the resumption of. the 
statistical plan of the National Bureau 
which had to be curtailed during the 
war years and said that the present 
plan which became effective January 1, 
1946, was prepared in conjunction with the 
corresponding mutual company organi- 
zation and goes further in its details 
than the pre-war plan because the car- 
riers which drafted it did not feel that 
the pre-war plan could answer all the 
questions which might properly be raised 
by supervisory authorities in their re- 
views of rate submissions. 

Saying that maintenance of statistics 
for ratemakiing purposes is a_three- 
fold system of categories of identifica- 
tion codes as it is necessary to differen- 
tiate between coverages, between classi- 
fications and between territories, Mr. 
Carlson said that the purpose of collect- 
ing statistics on what has happened in 
the past is to evaluate such information 
in terms of future probabilities. Any 
evaluation of past experience, therefore, 
he said, should be tied directly to the 
existing schedule if it is to be utilized 
to the fullest extent and the most direct 
and helpful information that can be de- 
veloped is what the experience results 
would have been if the existing schedule 
of rates had been in effect during the 
period under review. “These require- 
ments are best fulfilled by what is known 
as the policy year basis, under which 
the experience on all policies issued with 
effective date in a given year is brought 
together,” he said, 

Disadvantages Are Outweighed 

Mr. Carlson said there is a disadvan- 
tage in the policy year basis in that a 
policy year of experience is not com- 
pletely earned until the date 24 months 


after its inception but the obvious ad. 
vantages arising out of a homogeneous 
body of experience have outweighed this 
disadvantage and the use of the policy 
year has persisted. 

Mr. Carlson discussed the technical 
details of the automobile liability rate 
making process and said that in the 
actual development of rates, problems 
have multiplied by the introduction of 
the rating laws, although it may be 
that rating organizations have had to 
modify their rate determination proce- 
dures less than the independent carriers, 
Because of the necessity of going to al- 
most every state for approval, he said, 
each state is handled separately for 
the major coverages and types of cars 
and the curtailment of statistics during 
the war brought the business to the 
threshhold of regulation with virtually 
no detailed data available. 

“The recognition accorded by the su- 
pervisory authorities to the exigencies 
of the situation,” he said, “and their 
widespread acceptance of rate proposals 
during the trying and almost disastrous 
interim before properly reliable data un- 
der statistical plans became available, 
bear testimony to the realistic approach 
they have taken.” 

Based on Members’ Experience 


Mr. Carlson said that the National 
Bureau collects experience under its 
plan from carriers not members or sub- 
scribers but the rate revisions developed 
by the bureau are based upon the ex- 
perience of its members and subscribers 
only, except in a limited number of 
states where a different pattern of oper- 
ation has been effective since long prior 
to the war. Statistics reported to the 
bureau by non-members and_ non-sub- 
scribers are tabulated separately and 
submitted to the supervisory authorities 
and that experience, he added, is not 
available for rate making review pur- 
poses except by express permission of 
the authorities. He continued: 

“Thus far the bureau has chosen to 
confine itself to the utilization of the 
experience of its own members and sub- 
scribers because it has felt that the 
rates developed for the use of those 
carriers should reflect their practices in 
the underwriting and servicing of risks. 
This course has been the focal point 
of considerable pressure from various 
sources, particularly among the super- 
visory authorities, but the permissive 
intent of the law in this respect is cer- 
tainly unmistakable in most of the 
states. One cannot avoid the thought 
that such pressure may often times be 
motivated by a desire for simplification 
that blots out considerations of reason- 
ableness and equity.” 

Saying it is obvious that a large 
measure of old-fashioned common sense 
has to be used in the application of 
state law requirements and they are 
not good subjects for “technicalistic 
hair-splitting,’” Mr. Carlson said the use 
of credibility is introduced in determina- 
tion of the distribution of the statewide 
rate level charges among the respective 
territories, the local indications being 
usually averaged with the over-all state- 
wide charge. 

Authorities Should Be Reasonable 


“No rate making procedure is worth 
the paper it is expressed on,” he said, 
“unless the supervisory authorities can 
be convinced it is proper. But there is 
an obligation on the part of the au- 
thorities themselves to be reasonable, 
and not to impose impassable hurdles 
in the way of justification of revisions. 
Purely local considerations sometimes 
cast shadows far out of proportion to 
their truly proper significance. If rate 
regulation on the state level is going 
to work, it will be necessary more and 
more for the authorities to bear in mind 
not only their local situations but also 
the broader countrywide situation,” 

Mr. Carlson said there have been sev- 
eral rounds of increases in rates and 
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Uniform Accounting Procedures Big Topic 
(Continued from Page 38) 


suaded the people, one by one and inch 
by inch, to make themselves secure. * * * 

“Destroy or eliminate the salesmen, 
and business dies on the vine. An iron 
fst or a Government decree has never 
in history created either happiness or 
security. Try to think out any movement 
(hat has improved the lot of our people, 
without a salesman in the picture, and 
you will get your own answer. Every- 
thing we have is the result of the work 
of a salesman, a promoter, a man who 
has made a thing or an idea, practical 
and attractive.” 


Lemmon Speaks for Independent 
Companies 


Speaking on “Rate Making Proce- 
dures Contemplated for Use by the In- 
dependents,” Vestal Lemmon first ex- 
plained the functions and scope of his 
organization. He said that the National 
\ssociation of Independent Insurers has 
122 member companies—49 stock, 57 
mutual, 13 reciprocal and three Lloyd’s 
carriers. In addition, 13 subscribers use 
its statistical services only. The 1948 
premium income of members and sub- 
scribers amounted to nearly $500,000,000. 

Not a rating bureau, the association 
functions rather as a statistical and ad- 
visory organization, either directly or 
in cooperation with regional statistical 
organizations using a uniform statistical 
plan devised by the association. Mem- 
bership imposes no restrictions or lim- 
itations on practices of members or 
subscribers. No attempt is made to 
regiment them in any way as respects 
coverages, rates, rules or underwriting 
practices, said the speaker. 

Mr. Lemmon then discussed in broad 
terms the fundamentals and philosophies 
underlying the rate making procedures 
which may be used by independent 
companies under the framework of rate 
regulatory laws that are now in effect 
almost universally. He declared at the 
outset that the independent companies 
were not responsible for the U. S. Su- 
preme Court decision in the SEUA case. 
“That decision was directed at compa- 
nies acting in concert, yet it affected 
the entire insurance industry—creating 
grave dislocations. Many independent 
companies then took, and still take, the 
position that their rates should not be 
regulated since they do not make rates 
in concert,” said Mr. Lemmon. 

Summarizing the attitude of the inde- 
pendent companies as to their operation 
under state rate regulatory laws, the 
speaker made the following points: 


Should E d of Action 


‘1. Rating laws should encourage 
freedom of action of all companies in 
all respects, subject only to the limita- 
tion that the resulting rates must meet 
the standards of not being excessive, 
inadequate or unfairly discriminatory. 

“2. Past experience is of great value 
hut has definite limitations. Sound rates 
cannot be made on the basis of experi- 
ence alone. Judgment, other statistics 
and all other relevant factors are of 
equal or greater importance. 

“3. There is no requirement that any 
insurer must itself make its rates. It 
may adopt the rates of a bureau or of 
other companies. The making of rates 
is solely a function of an insurer or 
rating bureau. 

Me Rate making in the main is a 
process of amending existing rate struc- 
tures by applying judgment and experi- 
ence in the light of changing conditions. 

“5. As to many filings, supporting in- 
formation should not be required since 
adequate information will already be on 
file. Filings may be supported either by 
experience, statistical data, judgment, or 
by anv other relevant information, and 
an individual company may support its 
filings either by its own experience or 
by the experience of rating bureaus, 
statistical organizations or other com- 
panies. 

“6. Where a Commissioner has ap- 
proved the filings of a rating organi- 
zation other companies may use such 





age Fr 





rate without filing supporting informa- 
tion since such rates have already met 
the standards of the act. 

“7. Variations or deviations by an 
individual company from approved rates 
are permissible where the company can 
show a difference in expense or loss 
cost or both. * * * 

“8. Variation in classifications or rat- 
ing plans should freely be permitted 
since otherwise the industry cannot 
progress, Companies are responsible for 
the operation of the business and they 
should be given wide latitude to experi- 
ment.” 


Fay Sizes Up Proposed Combined 
Fire-Casualty Annual Statement 


Earl C. Fay, Liberty Mutual, said that 
a complete revamping of the fire-casu- 
alty annual statement has been in prog- 
ress since 1941 when the Insurance Ac- 
countants Association initiated the basic 
idea of streamlining the blank. The As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Account- 
ants & Statisticians has done consider- 
able work along with the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Cos., the Insurance 
Accounting & Statistical Association, 
and the blanks committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

Although the end is not yet in sight, 
Mr. Fay has great hopes that the com- 
bined fire-casualty annual statement 
blank proposed by industry will win 
final approval. He said he favored it 
over the present forms and pointed out 
that “each page of the new blank will 
produce the information desired in a 
clear, understandable manner.” How- 
ever, due to many modifications and the 
printing of a new blank, Mr. Fay felt 
that it will require considerably more 
work and several meetings before it can 
be ready for adoption by the NAIC. It 
may or may not be finally approved in 
time for reporting 1950 business, he said. 

The speaker made clear in reviewing 
the redrafting work done to date that 
“industry prefers a uniform annual 
statement which -is acceptable in all 
states without exception.” He said that 
in event of a disagreement “we would 
all dislike filing a special blank in any 
state merely because one or more states 
would not accept the statement as ap- 
proved by the NAIC. We must keep in 
mind that the action of the NAIC is not 
binding on a Commissioner who might 
have ideas to the contrary. The industry 
naturally feels that if we are going to 
make the effort to have uniform ac- 
counting then we should have uniform 
annual statement blanks, uniform pre- 
mium tax forms, and a uniform insur- 
ance expense exhibit.” 

Mr. Fay then referred to the NAIC 
blanks committee meeting in April, 
1949, at which discussion first centered 
on the form to be filed in 1950 report- 
ing on 1949 business. The committee 
then took up the new form of blank, 
reviewing suggestions made by Joseph 
Collins, rating bureau chief, New York 
Insurance Department, “who had made 
a very careful study of the entire form.” 
In executive session the blanks commit- 
tee appointed a new subcommittee of 
six members, Mr. Fay said, to meet 
early in May, 1949 with the joint com- 
mittee of fire and casualty accountants 
and statisticians, and to prepare a re- 
a draft of blank. Continuing, he 
said: 

“This new subcommittee met with 
the industry representatives on May 11 
to discuss further changes in the pro- 
posed blank. After a full day’s session 
they decided it would be necessary to 
reprint a new draft of the blank which 
would include all suggested changes 
made to date. This task was assigned 
to the industry committee of which 
Cornelius VanderFeen, National Surety 
Corp., is chairman. Reason for this was 
that the NAIC blanks committee had 
stated that no funds were available for 
printing a blank of this kind. 


.. The next move will be redrafting’ 


the blank in line with decisions reached 
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at the May 11 meeting. When this work 
has been accomplished, the new blank 
must then be approved by the full blanks 
committee and then by the NAIC before 
it can be adopted for use in reporting 
business of 1950 or some year there- 
after.” 

_ Before considering the various pages 
in the proposed blank in the order first 
suggested by Mr. Collins, Mr. Fay ex- 
plained that the objectives of those pro- 
posing the new blank were to furnish a 
balance sheet and income statement in 
condensed form with each of the items 
supported where necessary by exhibits 
and schedules that make up 92% of the 
pages in the new blank. The new draft, 
he said, will show the title page with 
affidavit first, followed by assets, liabili- 
ties and statement of income. From that 
point on there will be some rearrange- 
ment of the remaining pages. 

After presenting a page-by-page de- 
scription of the proposed revised blank 
(as modified so far by the NAIC blanks 
committee and by Mr. Collins’ recom- 
mendations) Mr. Fay indicated that the 
new form of annual statement will con- 
sist of 16 pages not including the sched- 
ules in the present blank which will be 
reported with only minor changes. “This 
compares with 10 pages for reporting 
the same information in the present cas- 
ualty blank and 11 pages in the present 
fire blank,” he said. 

Most discussed page in the new 
blank, according to Mr. Fay, is page 11 
which relates to expense distribution to 
comply with the first requirement under 
Regulation 30 which is “expense by 
class.” In his opinion, the proposed ex- 
hibit “is the most constructive change 
ever made in the annual statement 
blank. It takes the place of classifica- 
tions used for many years in the present 
form which have been a hodge-podge of 
little or no value.” 


Rowell Urges TDB Statistical Data 


Purpose of John H. Rowell, Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty, in his talk was to 
put on the record the benefits that may 
be derived from compiling adequate sta- 
tistical and accounting data on tempor- 
ary disability benefits and other forms 
of group A. & H. insurance. He said 
the reason for the present lack of such 
statistical information lies in the fact 
that the very rapidity with which the 
business has increased “has made most 
people in the group line production- 
minded rather than  statistical-minded. 
As a result, technical progress has not 
kept pace with the growth of the busi- 
ness and compilation of valuable statis- 
tical information has not received ade- 
quate consideration.” 

Mr. Rowell placed in the following 
categories the benefits to be derived 
from compilation of the statistical data: 
(1) Internal use, ie. the building of 
more significant profit and loss state- 
ments and the production of better un- 
derwriting results; (2) rate making... 
inasmuch as it has been 15 years since 
any significant inter-company data has 
been made available on temporary dis- 
ability benefits; (3) external use.. 
“a widespread dissemination of our 
statistics may help private insurance 
companies to get their full share of 
those forms of social insurance that are 
insurable.” 

The speaker then discussed methods 
of obtaining the statistical data and 
building the necessary accounting rec- 
ords at a minimum expenditure of time 
and money. He thought, for example, 
that in the case of the statutory cover- 
ages, such as California UCD and New 
Jersey TDB, the best exposure unit 
might. be the number of lives. He rea- 
soned that “because premiums are 


usually based on the first $3,000 of pay- 
roll in the calendar year, as earned by 
the employe, the taxable payroil will, 
near the end of the year, ceasé to reflect 
the exposures on those who have passed 


the $3,000 mark. 


As to claim information, Mr. Rowell 
proposed that claims paid be recorded 
by coverage. “The information to be 
recorded on other than maternity 
claims,” he said, “might include age of 
the claimant, rate of benefit under which 
the claim was settled, duration of hos- 
pital and weekly indemnity claims and 
actual amount of hospital and surgical 
bills. The cause would be recorded on 
surgical claims in at least as great de- 
tail as the schedule provides. On hos- 
pitalization claims there is, in my opin- 
ion, little to be gained by recording 
the cause other than the split between 
maternity and non-maternity. In the 
case of weekly indemnity, important 
cause information are the three divi- 
sions: sickness, accident and maternity. 
(One reason for the three-way split is 
that there never seems to be an acree- 
ment as to whether a maternity claim 
should be classified as a sickness or an 
accident.)” 

The speaker urged that extreme care 
be used in recording the incurred date 
of maternity claims for hospitalization 
and surgical benefits, because of the 
extended liability provisions. 


Internal and External Uses 


In reference to “internal uses” Mr. 
Rowell said in part: “Premiums and 
losses alone do not help the underwriter 
or management when a case goes sour. 
There is a need for information as to 
the cause of a poor loss ratio, Was it 
a great number of small claims or was 
it a few costly claims? Was it because 
of a number of dependent maternity 
claims or was it because of an increas- 
ing preportion of female employe ex- 
posure? The simple recording of de- 
tailed statistics would provide the an- 
swers. 

“Premiums and losses alone do not 


‘indicate in what direction benefits may 


be increased in a case of a good loss 
ratio. The recording of actual hospital 
and surgical bills will enable the under- 
writer to suggest logical benefit in- 
creases. 

“The method of compiling incurred 
experience by coverage, by month and 
incurred period, provides an immediate 
index measuring changing conditions. 
Significant trends can be seen in time 
to take corrective action. This method 
makes obsolete the traditional policy 
year expiration month analyses; as in- 
dication of impending storms.” 

As to “external use” the speaker 
noted: “Because of the fact that there 
has been very little regulation of this 
line, each company has in the past de- 
cided what statistics it will compile with 
itself, with scant regard to the practices 
of other companies. Very often a deci- 
sion has been made with both eyes on 
the resulting expense ratios. Certainly, 
I will not argue that one of the func- 
tions of the insurance business is not 
to provide insurance service at the low- 
est possible cost, and especially is this 
true in the field of social insurances. But 
here is the contrast: 

(a) Workmen’s compensation insurance is a 
social insurance, but no one will seriously con- 
tend that one of the functions of the compen- 
sation insurance carrier is not to spend money 
on the building of accident statistics and on 
accident prevention. 

(b) Likewise, unemployment insurance is a 
social insurance, but one of its main functions 
is to spend money on maintaining records of job 
opportunities and finding jobs for the unemployed. 

(c) The largest life insurance company in 
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the world—Metropolitan Life—spends huge sums 
of money in compiling socis!iy useful statistics 
on its ordinary, industrial and group business. 
Seme of this may not have seemed immediately 
useful when the various programs were first 
considered, but the company has_ ultimately 
found the money so spent leads to many indi- 
rect benefits. 

Summing up Mr. Rowell said: “The 
trend toward national health insurance 
in this country is one of the greatest 
threats to the causes of freedom from 
Federal insurance, freedom from oppres- 
sive taxation and freedom from bureau- 
cracy. We have a story to tell, hidden 
in the statistical facts we have not 
recorded. 

“We must tell that story; tell it in 
terms of the number of accidents and 
sicknesses, involving lost time from 
work; in terms of the duration of these 
accidents and sicknesses; in terms of 
the number of accidents and sicknesses 
involving hospitalization; in terms of 
the duration and cost of this hospitaliza- 
tion; and in terms of the number and 
kind of surgical and medical treatments. 
We cannot tell such a story only in 
terms of premiums and loss ratios. We 
must prove that private, voluntary in- 


surance can, and is, performing the 
function that Washington would like 
to take over.” 





T. O. Carlson’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 38) 


reductions now beginning to make 
their appearance and “we have found 
that questioning on rate reductions can 
be as vigorous as on rate increases. The 
reason is that while the credibility for- 
mula holds increases in rate levels to 
a point considerably below the actual 
indication where a comparatively limited 
volume of business is involved, the re- 
ductions are similarly limited. 

“The same credibility factor that gave 
far too great recognition to an indicated 
increase may, in the eyes of some super- 
visory authorities, give far too little 
recognition to an indicated reduction. 
To me, this development constitutes the 
best possible evidence that our credibil- 
ity determination has been fair and rea- 
sonable; it has been equally unsatis- 
factory—which is to say, satisfactory— 
in the tempering of increases and of 
reductions in rate levels.” 

Must Maintain Flexibility 

No rigid pattern of review from year 
to year is practicable, Mr. Carlson said, 
and the importance of maintaining flexi- 
bility of approach cannot be overempha- 
sized; trends must be considered and 
the formula which produces a_ reason- 
able result in one year may not do so 
the next. 





WILLIAMS TO OKLAHOMA CITY 


Named by Hartford Accident as Bond- 
ing Superintendent in Branch Office 
There Effective July 1 

L. E. Williams has been appointed 
bonding superintendent in the Okla- 
homa City office of Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity, and will assume his duties 
there July 1. 

Mr. Williams has been assistant su- 
perintendent in the fidelity and surety 
department of the company’s western 
department in Chicago. He started there 
as a junior underwriter in 1936. He 
attended University of Illinois and la- 
ter the University of Alabama from 
which he was graduated in 1931. In both 
institutions he majored in civil engineer- 
ing. 


N. Y. Auto Casualty Men 


Elect Bantel as Chairman 
The Automobile Casualty Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York held its 
twenty-first annual meeting at the Drug 
and Chemical Club at which the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Chairman, 
J. A. Bantel, London & Lancashire In- 
demnity Co.; vice chairman, W. T. 
Meckbach, United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty; secretary - treasurer, James 
Strain, Yorkshire Indemnity Co. 








Morrill Makes Report 
On Uniform Accounting 

SPEAKS BEFORE STATISTICIANS 

Says New York Would Abandon Right 


of Individual Action in Interests 
of National Uniformity 








Thomas C. Morrill, Deputy Insurance 
Superintendent of New York, made a 
“Progress Report on Uniform Account- 
ing” before the Insurance Accounting 
& Statistical Association at its meeting 
in Chicago, May 20. Mr. Morrill said 
that the uniform accounting program 
begins with complete unanimity among 
the states through its adoption by the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners in a form identical with 
Regulation 30 of the New York Insur- 
ance Department. 

“I cannot conceive of anything which 
would do more harm to the uniform ac- 
counting idea than to have the states 
set up conflicting accounting rules,” he 
said. “The duplications of accounting 
records which such a situation would 
require would be expensive and burden- 
some. It would be bureaucracy at its 
worst and would deal a damaging blow 
to the system of state regulation. For- 
tunately, this pitfall has been avoided. 

“The problem now is to set up ma- 
chinery to maintain the present nation- 


wide agreement on the expense rules— 
to keep the instructions uniform not 
only as to observance by the companies 
but also as to application and interpre- 
tation by the states.” 

Malone Names Subcommittee 


Mr. Morrill said that Insurance Com- 
missioner James F. Malone, Jr., of 
Pennsylvania, in his capacity as chair- 
man of the uniform accounting commit- 
tee of the NAIC has appointed a sub- 
committee of seven, including one de- 
partmental representatives from each of 
the six zones of the NAIC, and headed 
by James J. Higgins, senior examiner 
of the New York Department, which 
seems to be well equipped to deal with 
uniform accounting questions. 

“The facts that this machinery exists 
should encourage all insurance depart- 
ments to keep the national pattern as 
their own,” he said. ‘Strong considera- 
tions should deter individual Commis- 
sioners from adopting conflicting rules 
or interpretations which would either 
impose extra bookkeeping burdens on 
the industry or impair the integrity of 
expense data gathered under the pro- 
gram. 

“In this connection I want to make 
plain that the New York Insurance De- 
partment is ready to assume its share 
of the responsibility for mantaining na- 
tional uniformity. Although in New 
York our rules have the force of law 
and can be amended only through a pro- 
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A Sound Company with Two 
Decades of Successful Operation 








The American Motorists Insurance Company, a 
division of Kemper Insurance, is managed by one 
of the outstanding insurance executive staffs in 
the country. Since organization in 1926, under 
this able management, Amico has come through 
boom, depression and war years with a record of 
consistently successful operation and superior per- 


formance of all obligations. 
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cedure prescribed by statute, we will 
adapt that procedure so as to follow the 
actions of the NAIC rather than attempt 
to lead the procession.” 

“As everyone knows, the present ini- 
tial rules are largely a New York prod- 


uct. At the outset, someone had to 
take the lead. We had the statutory au- 
thority, adequate special appropriations 
and qualified personnel to assign to the 
task. From this point on, however, it 
would be fatal to the program for New 
York or any other state to insist on 
setting the pace. We are prepared to 
abandon our right of individual, unco- 
ordinated action in this field in the in- 
terest of national uniformity, and we 
urge the wisdom of this policy upon all 
the states.” 

The attitudes and efforts of insurance 
company executive and accounting per- 
sonnel, Mr. Morrill said, will greatly 
influence the insurance accounting pro- 
gram and there is a middle course for 
the industry to follow, bounded by two 
extremes. One of these extremes, he de- 
scribed as “careless and superficial ob- 
servance of the rules,” and he said that 
if company accountants are not diligent 
in adhering to the fundamentals of the 
instructions and resort to arbitrary al- 
locations, the figures they produce will 
lack homogenity with those companies 
which follow the rules faithfully. 

The other extreme, which Mr. Morrill 
called just as dangerous, is the possi- 
bility of unduly complicating the pro- 
gram by insisting on elaborate time 
studies and the application of highly re- 
fined cost accounting techniques for the 
basic purpose of the uniform accounting 
program. 

Should Follow Middle Course 

“The sound middle course,” he added, 
“is one of careful observance of the 
rules based on a reasonable and intelli- 
gent understanding of the goals to be 
attained. Some careful cost analysis will 
be required, particularly where the de- 
nartmental organization of a companv 
falls across expense group boundaries.” 

Saying it will be necessary to divide 
the salaries of multi-function employes 
and to allocate the costs of employes 
and departments which serve more than 
one major line of business or more than 
one company in a fleet, Mr. Morrill said 
this does not require the adoption of 
stop-watch techniques but it does re- 
quire the use of sound common sense 
methods of allocation, attuned to cur- 
rent conditions. 

The accountant, he said, should seek 
to avoid rule-of-thumb allocations and 
to observe adequate yet reasonable pro- 
cedures and if he does so he should not 
need to fear being called to task by any 
Insurance Department. The basic ob- 
jectives of the program, he said, are “to 
establish uniformity in the classification 
and allocation of expenses by nature, by 
company, by function and by line of 
business. 


Basic Objective of Program 

“The great, immediate objective is not 
to make insurance accounting an intri- 
cate science—it is rather to do away, 
first, with conflicting philosophies of 
classification and allocation by the sub- 
stitution of mandatory uniform stand- 
ards; second, to do away with arbitrary 
or rule-of-thumb allocation procedures to 
the extent that they may exist; and, 
third, to end the practice sometimes ob- 
served of making judgment adjustments 
in aggregate expense data. Informed ac- 
countants know that, to a greater or 
lesser degree, these practices have 
plagued insurance accounting in the 
past, caused both by honest differences 
of accounting theory and by the neces- 
sity of adopting short cuts under the 
pressure of work, 

“It is the elimination of these major 
sources of error that the uniform ac- 
counting program seeks to achieve. This 
is a reasonable objective. It does not 
contemplate the allocation with a per- 
fect nicety of every last fraction of a 
dollar of expense—a practical impossi- 
bility for the industry’s accounting sys- 
tems, but it does contemplate a faithful 
effort to eliminate accounting idiosyncra- 
cies and conform to the national pat- 
tern of uniformity.” 
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14,643 TDB Private 
Plans Written in N. J. 


TOTAL IN FORCE ON APRIL 1 


————— 


Study by State Plan Bureau Reveals 
11,560 Claims Processed in First 
Four Months of ’49 





Private plans written under New 
lersey’s temporary disability benefits 
iaw increased from 13,355 in the first 
calendar quarter of 1949, to 14,643, ef- 
fective for the second calendar quarter 
which began on April 1. According to 
the bureau of employment security of 
the state’s Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, a total of 810,803 workers are 
covered under private plans out of 1,600,- 
(00 covered workers or potential claim- 
ants “who have been or are in employ- 
ment in 1,300,000 covered jobs under the 
state’s unemployment insurance system.” 

Personnel of the State Plan Bureau 
are now under way with a study of 
TDB insurance experience during the 
first four months under the New Jersey 
law. First report arising out of this 
study shows that out of 11,560 claims 
processed, 4,177 were found to be in- 
eligible for benefits, of which 1,374 were 
not entitled to benefits under the state 
plan since they were covered under an 
employer’s private plan. The State Plan 
Bureau also eliminated 1,604 claims on 
the basis that the disability had com- 
menced prior to January 1, 1949, 


Causes for Ineligibility 


Two claimants were ineligible because 
it was found that disability was due 
to wilfully self-inflicted injuries; four 
were found to be performing work for 
remuneration and one was a participant 
in a labor dispute. Other causes for in- 
eligibility determinations in the other 
1,182 cases included: no base year earn- 
ings in covered employment; disability 
due to pregnancy; and claimants receiv- 
ing regular weekly wages from their em- 
ployers. 

The study has also brought out that 
hundreds of claimants are failing to 
forward to the Disability Insurance 
Service the continued claim form which 
is mailed with the claimant’s check; also 
it is indicated that a large number of 
claimants are filing duplicate first ini- 
tial claims, along with doctor’s certifi- 
cates, for continued claims. 

The breakdown of types of private 
plans and the number of workers cov- 
ered follows: 

No. of Plans No. of covered 








Type of Plan in effect Workers 
Tnagveee Ciwcicetieviees 13,942 644,862 
Self-Insured ........0 140 118,022 
Under Union Agreement 253 20,818 
EXIM gee ic cdcdses 308 27,101 

FOR (site ncices cee 14,643 810,803 
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1948 TROPHY WINNERS 





President’s Plaque of Manufacturers’ 
Casualty Won by Pittsburgh Branch 
and Grand Rapids Service Office 

The Pittsburgh branch office and the 
Grand Rapids service office of Manufac- 
turers’ Casualty are the winners in the 
annual award of that company’s Presi- 
dent’s trophy, which goes to the branch 
and service office “achieving most out- 
standing record in production develop- 
nent, operating efficiency and general 
Progressiveness” during the previous 
year. President W. Stanley Kite an- 
nounced the winners. 

H. Whelan, Pittsburgh manager, 
accepted the award on behalf of his 
otfice staff at a recent luncheon at- 
tended by Mr. Kite and George H. 
Garner, vice president in charge of agen- 
cies. Mr. Garner presented the trophy 
to Norman Peterson, manager, at a sim- 
ilar luncheon in Grand Rapids. 

This is the third year the trophies 
have been awarded. In 1946 and 1947 
Tespectively, Newark and Philadelphia 
won the branch office awards and In- 
dianapolis and Kansas City, Mo. earned 
the service office plaques. 


AMERICAN SURETY AWARDS 


Montgomery and Fallon Share Sug- 
gestion Prize, Largest Ever Made, 
and Win Lafrentz Award 

The largest award ever paid by the 
American Surety Group for a-suggestion 
made in the employe suggestion program 
was announced by President A. F. 
Lafrentz last week at the annual Em- 
ploye Association dinner held at the 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn. 

This award of $500 was divided equally 
between William A. Montgomery of the 
Brooklyn branch office and Harold J. 
Fallon of the public official department 
who made identical suggestions for the 
elimination of a card record which re- 
sulted in substantial savings. In addition, 
Mr. Montgomery and Mr. Fallon re- 
ceived the F. W. Lafrentz award of 
$100 each for this idea which was con- 
sidered the most valuable received during 
the suggestion year. 

A second prize of $75 was awarded to 
George H. McClellon of the Boston 
branch office. Gladys B. Hickey of the 
dictaphone service of the service de- 
partment was presented with third prize 
of $50, 

Scrolls were given to the Atlanta and 
Boston branch offices and the home of- 
fice claim department and dictaphone 
service for their outstanding contribu- 
tions to, and group participation in, 
the suggestion program for the year end- 
ing February 27. 





BYRNE ASSUMES NEW POST 


Joins N. Y. Office, Manufacturers Casu- 
alty as Brokerage Service Head; 
Was With F. & C. 

W. E. Byrne, Jr., has joined the New 
York office of Manufacturers Casualty 
Insurance Co. in charge of the brokerage 
service department, according. to an an- 
nouncement made by Francis W. Con- 
nelly, manager of that office. 

Mr. Byrne comes to Manufacturers 
with 11 years’ insurance experience, most 
of it with the Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
He was associated with that company 
before the war and after his release from 
the United States Army. He served in 
the Army from 1941 to 1946, rose to 
the rank of lieutenant colonel and was 
wounded while a member of the First 
Infantry Division. 

Mr. Byrne attended Cornell Uni- 
versity, where he was a member of the 
Sigma Chi Fraternity, has graduated 
from the Insurance Institute of America 
and is a member of the American Legion 
and the Veteran’s of Foreign Wars. 


R. I. Catlin Presented 
With Two Safety Awards 


Two awards for outstanding achieve- 
ment by the Connecticut State Highway 
Safety Commission in developing public 
safety education and in perfecting state 
safety organizations were presented on 
May 16, to Robert I. Catlin, commission 
chairman, by the National Safety 
Council. 

Mr. Catlin, who is a vice president of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety, received 
the awards from John S. Cuthbert, east- 
ern representative of the National Safety 
Council. The awards were given by a 
committee of judges evaluating reports 
from 48 states entered in the 1948 na- 
tional traffic safety contest. 
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L. BRENT WOOD PROMOTED 





U. S. F. & G. Shifts Him From Cleve- 
land to Home Office as Associate 
Agency Director 
L. Brent Wood, who has been Cleve- 
land manager of the United States F. & 
G. since 1941, has been promoted to be as- 
sociate agency director in administration 
at the company’s home offices in Balti- 
more. In announcing his appointment 
President E. Asbury Davis said that 
George E. V. Dietrich will succeed Mr. 

Wood as Cleveland manager. 

Mr. Wood is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo and a member of the 
Vermont Bar. He joined the U. S. F. & 
G. in 1926 as superintendent of claims 
at Hartford, Conn. He later served as 
supervisor and assistant manager at the 
company’s Syracuse office before being 
made manager at Cleveland. 

Mr. Dietrich attended the Universities 
of South Dakota and Wisconsin and is 
a member of the Wisconsin and Illinois 
Bars. He joined the U. S. F. & G. in 
1931 in its Chicago office and was with 
that office for 16 years except for World 
War service as a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy. In 1947 he became Deputy 
Director of Insurance in charge of casu- 
alty rating, state of Illinois. It was from 
this position that he rejoined U. S. F. & 
G. as manager at Cleveland. 





Sen. Mahoney Speaker at 
Buffalo A. & H. Meeting 


State Senator Walter J. Mahoney of 
Buffalo addressed the May luncheon 
meeting of the Buffalo Health & Acci- 
dent Association in the Buffalo Athletic 
Club. Senator Mahoney, who is chair- 
man of the New York State Insurance 
Committee, discussed the Mailler-Con- 
don disability benefits law. 





JOINS AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED 


Henry W. Lamp has been named to 
head the fidelity and surety department 
at American-Associated Insurance Cos.’ 
Chicago branch office, according to an 
announcement by R. S. Chaloner, resi- 
dent vice president. With the acquisi- 
tion of Mr. Lamp, the Chicago office will 
expand its facilities to include a full line 
of surety bonds and fidelity coverages. 





AN UNUSUAL 





OPPORTUNITY 


for an outstanding production man to open and manage a North 
Carolina Service Office for a prominent Eastern non-conference Cas- 
ualty and Surety Company. An experienced man with a successful 
record will be given full responsibility to develop the territory and 
service the plant already established. Starting salary commensurate 
with past record; future salary to be based on performance. Replies 
strictly confidential. Give full history to Box 1878, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 








Standard Accident Names 
Laterza to N. Y. Field 


Peter A. Laterza has been named field 
representative at the New York office 
of the Standard of Detroit Group. He 
will represent the group in the counties 
of Westchester, Rockland, Putnam and 
upper Bronx in the state of New York as 
well as Fairfield County in Connecticut. 

Laterza, who previous to his present 
appointment has been head of the burg- 
lary and plate glass underwriting de- 
partment at the New York branch, 
joined Standard Accident in 1946 on his 
return from the service. From 1942 to 
1946 he served as a paratrooper with 
the rank of first lieutenant. He was 
previously with the National Surety 
Corp since 1931. 





Mackall Completes 1st Year 
As Surety Institute Head 


Luther E. Mackall, well known surety 
educator, formerly vice president of Na- 
tional Surety Corp., has completed his 
first year as director of the Surety Bond 
Institute. Exactly 500 students have 
benefited in this period by taking his 
surety and fidelity course, which is con- 
centrated into 22 lecture hours within 
the space of one week. Mr. Mackall 
has given this course 17 times in the 
past year, and 216 of his students were 
company employes, the balance being 
agents or agency employes. Thirty-five 
different companies have had employes 
in the classes, and in each of the cities 
where the course has been given the 
leading agencies were represented. 

Mr. Mackall is planning to give the 
course on the Pacific Coast in 1950, 
starting in Los Angeles next January 9. 
This trip will take four or five months. 

Many years in the bonding business, 
Mr. Mackall is the author of two books, 
namely, “The Principles of Surety Un- 
derwriting” and “The Road to Surety 
Production.” The latter is used as the 
text-book for the course. 





GIBBS CALLS SEATTLE PARLEY 
Commissioner J. P. Gibbs of Texas, 
chairman of the Commissioners’ subcom- 
mittee on uniform definitions of allo- 
cated claim expense, announces that the 
subcommittee will hold a meeting at 
10:00 a.m. at the Olympic Hotel, Seat- 
tle, Wash. on Saturday, June 25, to study 
the problem of uniform definitions of 
allocated claim expense in_ statistical 
plans. Anyone interested in this prob- 
lem is invited to attend the meeting. 





TO HOLD GOLF TOURNAMENT 

The Casualty Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New Jersey will hold its annual 
golf tournament and dinner at the Essex 
Fells Country Club, Essex Fells, N. J., 
on Friday, June 3. 





STANDARD ACCIDENT DIVIDEND 

Standard Accident of Detroit will give 
a dividend of 36% cents a share June 3 
to common stockholders of record as 


of May 23. 
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“Operations Audit” of H. O. Costs 
Produced Results for Monarch Life 


Chicago, May 18 — Keen interest 
greeted the address here this morning 
at the annual meeting of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference by 
Frank S. Vanderbrouk, executive vice 
president, Monarch Life, in which he 
described the “operations audit” study 
being made by his company to combat 
rising administrative costs. The need 
for a complete and coordinated review 
of the organization, its procedures, 
forms, records, equipment, office layout 
and personnel, came as a result of (1) 
the rapid growth of the company, and 
(2) the impact of the personnel and 
production problems developed through 
the war and post-war years. It was de- 
cided, Mr. Vanderbrouk explained, to 
get a complete picture of all of the facts 
which have a bearing on the increase 
in home office costs “before we could 
make informed decisions on many major 
administrative problems.” 

Mr. Vanderbrouk prefaced his re- 
marks with the statement that he does 
not claim to be an organizational and 
procedural expert and that he has a 
well developed fear and horror of the 
so-called efficiency expert. However, as 
a student of administrative techniques, 
he was assigned to the job of immediate 
planning, direction and coordination of 
the Monarch’s study. Working closely 
with Clyde W. Young, president, and 
other senior officers of the company, 
he set as the objective of the opera- 
tions audit: a good look at ourselves 
from an outside, objective viewpoint, 
an evaluation of our strength and weak- 
nesses, an independent view of our 
present position, and a working guide 
for future use. 

Three-Cornered Team 

Organizing for the study, a_ three- 
cornered team was established to carry 
out the review and write the necessary 
reports. On this team was Mr. Vander- 
brouk as coordinator, a group of 
analysts to conduct the departmental 
studies, and the officers and department 
heads themselves. “The department 
heads knew in advance when their oper- 
ations would be studied,” the speaker 
emphasized, “knew what would be ex- 
amined, and what the procedure would 
be for the audit. They were asked to 
join with the analysts in the audit of 
their own operations, or else to desig- 
nate a key staff member to serve as the 
departmental representative on _ the 
team. All recommendations developed 
were reviewed with them, and their ad- 
vice and criticism solicited.” 

Mr. Vanderbrouk declared that this 
cooperative approach paid dividends 
throughout the entire audit. He pointed 
ovt: “Our department heads and key 
people were anxious to help because 
they knew we were doing things with 
them, and not to them. ... Almost over- 
night we instilled in them a greater 
sense of cost consciousness. We got 
them to thinking more and more along 
the lines of ‘Would I do it with my own 
money?’ This attitude is slow to take 
root and grow, but it is the most im- 
portant one in any attempt to control 
costs because none of us can control 
these costs since we are always too far 
removed from the scene of the cost- 
making operations. 

“The only sound way to control office 
costs is to make your first and second 
line supervisors, and your department 
heads, responsible for costs in their re- 
spective areas. Then give them an 
organizational, procedural and clerical 
track on which to run. They can and 
will do it if given the motivation and 
opportunity to do so.” 

Examination of Management Policies 

In developing its operations study the 
Monarch gave particular attention to 
the operating policies of the manage- 
ment which phase Mr. Vanderbrouk 


described as “extremely important and 
one which is usually overlooked in ordi- 
nary methods studies.” He said in this 
connection: “Important savings and im- 
provements have been made by a 
change in the operating policy without 
touching upon either organization or 
procedures. On matters of policy, an 
operations audit can highlight any in- 
consistencies or inadequacies in existing 
policies and indicate possible remedies. 
... Some of the policy questions which 
arise are the following: 

“(a) Are the policies of top manage- 
ment clearly understood with relation 
to the principal activities of the office, 
such as underwriting, accounting, audit- 
ing, personnel, etc? 

“(b) Are these policies clearly set 
forth in writing to the interested par- 
ties so that no misunderstanding can 
result? 

“(c) Is complete compliance obtained 
with all of the expressed policies? 

“(d) Are there any policies which 
are outmoded and unsuited to efficient 
operation under present conditions? 

“As an illustration, there is the ques- 
tion of personnel which is common to 
all companies. Is the personnel policy 
of the organization well defined, ex- 
pressed in writing, and available to all 
of the personnel on such essential points 
as compensation for duties performed, 
probationary periods, compensation for 
disabilities while at work, grievances, 
vacations, religious and other holidays, 
hours of work, dismissal pay, overtime, 
promotion? These are just a few of the 
more important personnel items which 
are often found to cause the greatest 
amount of misunderstanding and dis- 
satisfaction among our own employes.” 
Sees Need for Completely Coordinated 

Organizational Structure 

Mr. Vanderbrouk then stressed the 
importance of a well-defined, completely 
coordinated organizational structure and 
said that when a company does not 
have it, the problem of administration 
becomes infinitely more complex. He 
pointed out: “Then the ‘strong men’ in 
the company (and every company has 
them) seize upon functions and respon- 
sibilities without regard to the relation- 
ship which they have to the functions 
already assigned to them. The less ag- 
gressive executives find their functions 
and duties slowly slipping away or be- 
ing duplicated. This results in over- 
lapping authority and confusion between 
line and staff duties, and in responsi- 
bility without adequate delegation of 
authority. From the lack of clear defi- 
nition of responsibilities, executive dis- 
regard of organization lines springs up, 


such conditions the functional and juris- 
dictional areas of the organization be- 
come intermingled and hazy, with re- 
sulting confusion and friction.” 


Endorses Process Charts 


By the use of process charts, which 
give a complete picture of a procedure, 
or related groups of procedures, the 
Monarch accomplished what would 
have been virtually impossible if a vis- 
ual inspection of the physical pro- 
cedures in its operations had been at- 
tempted. Said Mr. Vanderbrouk: 
“When we take these procedures and 
chart them form by form, clerk by 
clerk, desk by desk, department by de- 
partment, from branch to branch, and 
trom branch office to home office, then 
we are beginning to use a thorough, 
systematic approach to the question of 
procedural examination.” 

No examination of an_ operation 
would be complete without a review of 
the forms, records and report, and this 
phase of the audit, he explained, was 
facilitated by the use of a form and 
records questionnaire. Work measure- 
ment was also an important part of the 
study and so was an examination of the 
physical conditions of environment in 
which the work is performed. “Such 
factors as space, noise, light and venti- 
lation are of great importance to the 
clerical staff. Frequently the rearrange- 
ment of the physical layout to bring 
about a better use of space and to im- 
prove the flow of work will favorably 
affect production, even in those cases 
where no major procedural changes are 
made. In our case, we were able to 
make substantial changes in the greater 
utilization of available office space, to 
our very great advantage.” 


Personnel Administration Analysis 


“Most difficult phase of an operations 
audit,” Mr. Vanderbrouk said, “is that 
of personnel analysis. Uppermost in 
our minds will be questions relating to 
evidences of a need for improvement in 
our job evaluation techniques; indica- 
tions of placement difficulties; status of 
employe training; employe morale and 
attiudes; employe benefifits and facili- 
ties afforded by the company; develop- 
ment of job specifications and hiring 
practices. These and similar points were 
touched upon in the course of our sur- 
vey, and were brought out in discus- 
sions with both supervisors and clerks.” 

The public relations aspects of the 
audit were given due recognition by 
Mr. Vanderbrouk, and he said: “During 
the course of the audit we had a 
planned program of publicity releases, 
informal talks with officers and super- 
visors and discussions with key em- 
ployes. We made all of these groups 
understand that to the greatest pos- 
sible extent they would be a part of the 
study, and that wherever possible, 
recommendations would be submitted 
jointly by the analysts and the execu- 








favoritism flourishes and_ political tive and supervisory staff. One of the 
jockeying for position results. Under (Continued on Page 46) 
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Lifetime Indemnity for Total 
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SURGICAL 
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HOSPITALIZATION 
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Including Family Policies 
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PUSH MEDICAL INSURANCE 





Washburn Reports This as Feeling of 
Many in Conference; Line Has Been 
Profitable to Date 

Reflecting the feeling of many com- 
pany members of the Health & Accident 
Conference, Wm. Washburn, executive 
vice president, American Health Insur- 
ance Corp., recommended in his report 
May 18 to the Chicago annual meeting 
as chairman of the medical insurance 
committee, that medical insurance coy- 
erage should be pushed in the months 
ahead as a safeguard against socializa- 
tion of insurance, if for no other reason. 
Mr. Washburn said there is much more 
interest today in this coverage by some 
companies who were not particularly 
interested a year ago, and many others, 
previously wavering on the sidelines, 
are now preparing to act. 

“Early experiments in this line have 
been profitable,” Mr. Washburn declared, 
“Almost uniformly, whether the cover- 
age has been granted on a group, fran- 
chise or individual underwriting basis, 
ventures into this new field have been 
accompanied by underwriting profit. 
Very few insurers have reported net, 
underwriting losses, and those few losses 
have been quite small. . . . Some com- 
panies, in fact, have voluntarily liberal- 
ized their coverage without increasing 
Fates «02 

It was the consensus of the Washburn 
committee that “we should all feel an 
obligation to our agency forces, to our 
own companies and to the insurance in- 
industry, to consider carefully the stress- 
ing of medical insurance at this time.” 
“The promised cooperation of the medical 
profession should further encourage us,” 
said Mr. Washburn who added: “In gen- 
eral, there seems to be no basis for an 
ultraconservative policy of watchful wait- 
ing. . . . This field offers good possi- 
bility for underwriting profit, with small 
likelihood of underwriting loss if blanket 
coverages and first call coverage for 
illness are avoided.” 





Fred Grainger Reports for 


Disability Joint Committee 


Chicago, May 18—Fred Grainger, vice 
president, Federal Life & Casualty, who 
is chairman of the conference group in 
the Disability Insurance Joint Commit- 
tee, reported today at the annual meet- 
ing here of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference on the past year’s 
activities of that committee. Principal 
problems receiving attention, he said, 
were public relations, agents’ licensing 
and legislation. 

The committee, which is a_ liaison 
group between the conference and the 
National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, studied the possi- 
bility of reviving and sponsoring Acci- 
dent & Health Week but, because the 
project probably could not be promoted 
on a scale of sufficient magnitude, it was 
recommended that the “week” be drop- 
ped. Other public relations activities dis- 
cussed were the public information pro- 
gram, the speakers’ bureau and the Pur- 
due School, all NAAHU activities, and 
the “Chicago plan” of group hospital 
insurance. 

The committee went on record “as 
recognizing that the schools fostered by 
the NAAHU have rendered a great serv- 
ice to the industry and that training 
courses designed after the pattern of 
the Purdue School be endorsed by the 
industry and that encouragement and 
assistance be given to groups wishing 
to conduct courses at local levels.” 

Another recommendation was that all 
local A. & H. agents’ associations chan- 
nel any contemplated identification pro- 
gram for hospital insurance through the 
executive headquarters of the NAAHU. 

Besides Mr. Grainger, conference mem- 
bers of the committee include: G. A. 
L’Estrange, Capitol Life; J. W. Scherr, 
Jr., Inter-Ocean; R. L. Paddock, Time 
Insurance Co., and Frank Vanderbrouk, 
Monarch Life. 
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Hubbard Upholds Record 
Of Unauthorized Carriers 


LABELS ATTACKS “VICIOUS” 





Calls Term “Unauthorized Insurance” 
Misnomer; Says Criticism Emanates 
From Prejudiced Sources 


\loses C. Hubbard, counsel, Commercial 
Travelers Mutual Accident Association 
of America, took sharp issue with attacks 
which have been made by Insurance 
Commissioners and others on mail order 
insurance companies and associations in 
his talk, “Problems of Commercial Trav- 
elers Insurance Organizations,” before 
the annual meeting of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference at 
Chicago, May 19. 

Mr. Hubbard said that a distributor 
of what is sometimes called “unauthor- 
ized insurance” is not thereby endowed 
with a cloven hoof or forked tail,” and 
set forth his theory as to application of 
the term as follows: 

“It is a widespread misunderstanding 
of this subject that has caused some of 
our most serious problems. We submit 
that the expression ‘unauthorized insur- 
ance’ is a misnomer; that the acceptance 
across state lines of applications for 
insurance is no more ‘unauthorized’ than 
the acceptance of an order under similar 
circumstances for any commercial prod- 
uct by an other type of vendor; that 
such a sale is inherently neither more 
nor less evil nor beneficent than were it 
made by an agent in the other state; 
that if an insurance company is licensed 
to transact the business of insurance in 
one state, any insurance that it legally 
and properly sells in or from that state 
is actually ‘authorized’ whether the per- 
son buying it is or is not a_ resident 
of that state; and that any insurance 
company adequately and properly regu- 
lated and supervised by the Insurance 
Department of one state is as well or 
better regulated than if it were subject 
to the diverse and conflicting supervision 
and regulation of all 48 states.” 


Agency Companies Must Be Licensed 


Mr. Hubbard said it is because agency 
companies have salesmen that they can 
write the great volume of personal acci- 
dent and health insurance they have se- 
cured and because they offer and sell so 
great a variety of multiple lines of pro- 
tection as well as because they have 
agents that they must be licensed and 
regulated in every state in which they 
operate. 

We on the other hand,” he said, 
“must attempt to secure the results of 
salesmanship without salesmen. This we 
can do only by maintaining a highly 
superior product, by providing unusually 


liberal service and by limiting very dras- 
tically our variety of coverage so that 
it can adequately be described through 
the printed word. Because we have no 
salesmen we have been licensed only 
in the state of our domicile from which 
all of our business is transacted. Our 
problem however has year by year be- 
come increasingly difficult because of the 
extent of ignorant hostility, of unjusti- 
fied vituperation, of exaggerated criti- 
cism and of unintelligent prejudice which 
for some years has been directed against 
non-agency companies by misinformed 
public officials, by inexperienced Insur- 
ance Commissioners, by competitors and 
occasionally by groups of agents. 

“To counteract these inimical forces; 
to present the facts as they really are; 
to rectify wrong impressions; and by 
education to eradicate ignorance and 
prejudice has been one of our most seri- 
ous problems. 


Criticized by Departments 


“Sometimes the most prejudiced vitu- 
peration and criticism has emanated from 
Insurance Departments whose personnel, 
taken largely from the field of agency 
companies, have had little experience and 
understanding of the business of writing 
insurance by mail and who have been 
prejudiced (1) by irritation over the fact 
that these companies are licensed in only 
one state and are therefore subject to 
the regulation and supervision of only 
one state, and (2) by highly exaggerated 
reports of evils existing in the mail- 
order field.” 

Declaring it follows that if every Insur- 
ance Commissioner in a state in which 
a company operating solely by mail is 
located properly regulates and supervises 
his companies, all improper activities 
must immediately cease, Mr. Hubbard 
continued 


“The primary and fundamental reason 
for the continuation of any existing evils 
on the part of mail order companies 
arises from the fact that a very few 
Insurance Departments in which mail 
order companies are located have failed 
in their duty to effect proper regulation. 
An analysis made by the New York 
Department for the year 1944 established 
that over 50% of all inquiries coming 
to the New York Department regarding 
questionable non-admitted companies in- 
volved six companies located in only two 
states, thereby indicating the limited ex- 
tent of the problem. 


“It follows that the suggestion that 
any nationwide program of remedial 
legislation and restrictive regulation is 
essential in order to protect the public 
against company practices is wholly un- 
justified. Any departures from a high 
standard of conduct are few, are local, 
and may readily and properly be sup- 
pressed if the Insurance Departments in 
which these few offending companies are 
domiciled are willing conscientiously and 
effectively to exercise the regulatory and 


supervisory authority which already is 
theirs. 


Extent of Problem Limited 


“A great majority of the states is 
doing a splendid job of regulation. Due 
to the efforts of the industry itself; 
to the increased vigilance of a greater 
number of Insurance Departments; and 
to the increased activities of the Post 
Office Department and the Federal De- 
partment of Justice, the number of com- 
panies subject to justifiable criticism is 
becoming smaller and smaller and the ex- 
tent of an already limited problem is 
becoming even more limited.” 

Warning against complacency over the 
Federal Trade Commission’s claims that 
it has jurisdiction over the entire acci- 
dent and health industry and is only 
temporarily limiting its activities to the 
mail order industry, Mr. Hubbard said 
“it should be perfectly obvious to you 
that if the Federal Trade Commission 
has authority to determine standards of 
fair practices for one segment of the 
insurance industry, it can and will do so 
for the entire industry... . . 


“If you are opposed to Federal regu- 
lation you cannot be complacent or you 
will soon discover that you too are in the 
net. If there is to be any success against 
the inroads of Federal regulation through 
the instrumentality of the Federal Trade 
Commission, it must be active, concerted, 
united action and cooperation by every 
company in the industry which opposes 
this assumption of federal authority. 


Most Important Problem 


“There is finally one further problem 
which is of the greatest importance not 
only to our association but to the entire 
insurance industry. I refer to the con- 
tinuing attempt by the Federal Govern- 
ment to take over the business of private 
insurance and to operate it from and 
through Washington. 

“The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill pur- 
porting to insure practically everybody 
from the cradle to the grave is the most 
vicious immediate problem which every- 
one who believes in democracy, individ- 
ual initiative and private enterprise 
should unite in opposing. Not only does 
it constitute the most important imme- 
diate threat against private insurance 
but it goes far beyond that in its de- 
structive effect upon individual liberty 
and freedom. It proceeds upon the theo- 
ry that despite the splendid record to the 
contrary, the American people as a whole 
are such morons that they cannot pro- 
vide for their future nor determine for 
themselves how they will protect them- 
selves by means of insurance, what type 
of insurance they prefer, or how much 
they will pay for it; and that conse- 
quently an omniscient paternalistic bu- 
reaucracy in Washington, stripping the 
individual of his freedom of choice, shall 
by compulsion determine how much of 
his money he will spend, for what he 
will spend it and what he will get in 
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Bulletin on Compulsory 
Health Facts in Demand 


WILLIAMS EXPLAINSITS PURPOSE 





Conference Editor Has Worked Closely 
With Public Relations Committee 
in Past Year 





Most widely circulated of all con- 
ference publications in the past year 
was a new bulletin, “Compulsory Health 
and Disability Insurance Facts,” which 
was inaugurated shortly after the presi- 
dential election last November at the 
suggestion of R. J. Wetterlund, Wash- 
ington National vice president and gen- 
eral counsel, who is chairman of the 
conference social insurance committee. 
This bulletin was featured in the report 
of James R. Williams, editor, Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference, sub- 
mitted May 16 to the annual meeting of 
the organization in Chicago. He ex- 
plained that it was designed specifically 
to help member companies to counteract 
the governmental propaganda for a Fed- 
eral health insurance program and to 
present the true facts about this pro- 
gram. It has filled a very useful need, 
he said, inasmuch as many company ex- 
ecutives had expressed a desire for such 
information which could be used in com- 
pany publications, special bulletins,: at 
company meetings, or when executives 
were called upon to speak before local 
civic and community groups. Said Mr. 
Williams : 

“In our issues to date of this bulletin 
we have reported on the experience of 
other nations who have tried compulsory 
health insurance programs, what such a 
program would mean to our country’s 
economy, how it would affect medical 
care in the United States, and—a very 
important fact—the job presently being 
done by private insurance and other 
interests in providing personal and ef- 
ficient health insurance protection.” 


Second Major Sphere of Activity 


Second major sphere of activity, Mr. 
Williams continued, has been the work 
with the public relations committee, ably 
chairmanned by Frank S. Vanderbrouk, 
executive vice president, Monarch Life. 
This activity fell into two areas: the 
public relations bulletin; and the survey 
of employe relations conducted by that 
committee among Conference companies 
last winter, Every member company has 
received a copy of the complete analysis 
of the survey and, in addition, Mr. 
Vanderbrouk will make additional com- 


(Continued on Page 44) 





return. I personally refuse to concede 
that the American people have become 
30 mentally incompetent that they can 
no longer determine for themselves what 
they want and how they will buy it.” 


More than $250,000,000.00 paid 
in benefits 


More than 1,900,000 Policyholders 
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Renaissance of Selling 
Is Luncheon Theme 

VER LYNN SPRAGUE SPEAKER 

Merchandising Consultant Tells A. & H. 


Men Rebirth and Improvement Re- 
quired in Ins. Field and Other Lines 





Chicago, May 18—Luncheon speaker 

“4 at the annual meeting of the 
& A. Conference here was Ver Lynn 

thet ue, merchandising consultant of the 
Gourfain-Cobb Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago, a one-time Methodist minister and 
lecturer, At the core of Mr. Sprague’s 
message, “The Renaissance of Selling,” 
was his statement: “Twenty million 
veterans of World War II became 
familiar during their military service 
with a system which, in effect, insured 
them against the financial penalities of 
sickness and accident and provided them 
with a form of security. The insurance 
salesman today who does not deal with 
his prospect on the basis of these ex- 
periences will not do his best job of 
selling.” 

Mr. Sprague pointed out that there 
were undoubtedly times when many were 
dissatisfied with the assembly-line type 
of medical care which they received in 
service but there are some factors “in 
these experiences that might cause the 
individual to become an advocate of 
government-operated programs. There 
are some factors in the same experiences 
which have added to his feelings of 
revulsion and distaste for any program 
which smacks of regimentation.” 

“The insurance salesman today is dis- 
covering that before he can sell his 
prospect a policy he must sell the princi- 
ple of privately owned and individually 
planned insurance.” 

Sees Insurance Selling Nearer to Pre- 


War Standards 

Speaking on the renaissance of selling 
Mr. Sprague pointed out that the art 
of selling has reached its highest levels 
in this country and that skill in sales- 
manship has been fundamental to Ameri- 
can business prosperity. 

“Manufacturers have become aware of 
the fact that this traditional American 
salesmanship suffered greatly during the 
war and the immediate post-war years. 
We are all familiar with the contributing 
factors such as the concentration of 
productive efforts toward war-time 
needs, low production of consumer goods, 
high employment and purchasing power, 
general consumer shortages, and gov- 
ernment buying. These have all meant 
that during the past years it has been 
easier to sell commodities. 

“Fortunately, I think, for the insurance 
business, these factors did not operate 
to the same degree in regard to insur- 
ance selling, and it is therefore likely 
that salesmanship in your field today is 
considerably nearer pre-war standards 
than in almost any other sales field. In 
emphasizing the need for a renaissance 
in selling, however, it would be an error 
to assume that a re-birth and an im- 
provement is not required. 

“The railroads years ago discovered 
that before you could sell a man a 
ticket for a train trip you needed to 
sell him travel by rail. The new and 
vital television industry has discovered 
that before you can sell a man a 
Motorola, an RCA, or a Philco, you 
have to sell him on television. The in- 
surance salesman must sell his prospect 
on insurance before he can be sold a 
particular policy. 

“This type of broader selling, however, 
cannot be left entirely to the individual 
salesman or even to the individual com- 
pany. It is a matter for the industry 
as a whole to consider, and the industry 
as a whole must back up every insur- 
ance salesman for every company with 
a tuned-to-the-time program of sales 
promotion, institutional publicity, and a 
sales training program which will help 
the individual to capitalize on all of 
these.” 


Franklin Offers Memorials 


A. W. Franklin, chairman of the com- 
mittee on memorials, presented a memo- 
rial resolution on the death of the fol- 
lowing members of the H. & A. Under- 
writers Conference at the meeting at 
Chicago last week. 

Dr. Norman M. Beatty, medical direc- 
tor, Empire Life & Accident Insurance 
Co.; Frank A. Garbe, assistant vice 
president, United Pacific Insurance Co.; 
D. I. Jarrett, general counsel, Alliance 
Life Insurance Co.; C. R. Keck, assistant 
secretary; Northern Life Insurance Co.; 
Henry C. Kneppenberg, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Co.; John A. Millener, counsel, Co- 
lumbian Protective Association ; C. WW 
Ray, chairman of board, Hoosier Casu- 
alty Co.; Grant Stauffer, director, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Gos William A. 
Strickler, manager of claim department, 
Indiana Travelers Assurance Co. 





Strong Resolution Opposing 
Compulsory Ins. Adopted 


A strongly worded resolution express- 
ing the opposition of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference to “any 
form of compulsory disability or medi- 
cal care insurance, or any system of 
political medicine designed for national 
bureaucratic control,” was adopted by 
the member companies of the confer- 
ence at their annual meeting in Chicago 
last week. It was their considered opin- 
ion that government health insurance 
would destroy the ~voluntary plans 
readily available from many kinds of 
voluntary organizations, and would also 
be less efficient and more costly than 
voluntary coverage. 

A copy of the resolution has been 
sent to President Truman, all members 
of Congress and to all members of 
Health & Accident Conference. 


Closeups of H. & A. Conference People 


pgs 





An interesting cross-section of the notables who attended the annual banquet 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters Conference at Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, last week is shown in the above picture, left to right: E. H. O’Connor, 
managing director of Insurance Economics Society, who spoke at the final closing 
session on Federal and state health insurance plans, and Mrs. O’Connor; G. F. 
Beltran, executive vice president, Unity Mutual Life & Accident of Los Angeles, 


whose president—R. W. Smith—also attended the convention, and Mrs. Martin H.' 


Imm, wife of the president of St. Paul Hospital & Casualty of St. Paul, Minn. 





AMA PAMPHLET DISTRIBUTED 


“The Voluntary Way Is the American 
Way,” a 15-page pamphlet containing 
answers to 50 questions on compulsory 
health insurance vs. health the 
American Way, was distributed by 
American Medical Association at the 
H. & A. Conference annual meeting last 
week in Chicago. It was announced that 
copies of it in quantity were available 
tor the asking by addressing: American 
Medical Association, 1 North LaSalle 
Building, Chicago. 





Chicago Hospital Admission Plan 
Is Featured in Howland’s Report 


In the opinion of Billedward How- 
land, statistician of the Health & Acci- 
dent Conference, who gave his report 
May 16 at the opening session of this 
organization’s annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, “the biggest stride in the hospital- 
insurance company field this year was 
the launching of the Chicago hospital 
admission plan.” This program has had 
the benefit of approximately four 
months’ experience and it has been ex- 
tremely beneficial to the companies, the 
hospitals and, more particularly, the 
large number of individuals who have 
availed themselves of the plan. This is 
the viewpoint held by E. E. Salesbury, 
executive director of the Chicago Hos- 
pital Council, who is gratified over the 
spirit of cooperation which exists. 

Giving highspots of the admission 
plan, Mr. Howland said: “The partici- 
pating insurers filed with the Chicago 
Hospital Council master cards for each 
group they have covered in the Chicago 
area, giving detailed information on the 
group and the benefits available. The 
Council reproduces these cards and 
sends a copy to each of the hospitals. 
There are 46 companies and 61 hospitals 
now cooperating in the program and 
cards on 3,200 group cases have been 
filed. The hospitals now recognize the 
benefits a patient has available through 
group insurance and credit these bene- 
fits against their admission deposit re- 
quirements. On leaving the hospital, the 
patient merely pays the difference be- 
tween his benefits and his total hospital 
bill and through the use of uniform 
assignment and claim blanks the hos- 
pitals collect the insurance benefits di- 
rect from the companies.” 

Mr. Howland was glad to say that 
“in addition to the great benefit given 
group carriers by the Chicago hospital 


admission plan, it has had an over-all 
beneficial result in that the hospitals 
here seem to have a much better feeling 
towards the insurance companies gen- 
erally. A_second important by-product 
of this Chicago program is that we 
have gained a better understanding of 
our local Blue Cross Plan and they of 
us. Needless to say, with the close con- 
tact the Blue Cross people have with 
the hospitals, it would have been diffi- 
cult to inaugurate our Chicago plan 
without their approval. Since then, we 
have found that it is quite possible to 
work together in matters of mutual in- 
terest and the Chicago Blue Cross plan 
cooperated fully and actively in combat- 
ing the state disability benefits bill 
which was introduced in Illinois. They 
realized as we did that any type of com. 
pulsory coverage was not in the best 
interest of the public and understood 
that a cash sickness plan would be an 
opening wedge to a state medical care 
program. 

On a national level Mr. Howland said 
that the hospital and Blue Cross people 
are very much interested in avoiding 
compulsory health insurance and seem 
to realize that coverage by all types of 
voluntary plans must be _ increased. 
However, he added, a great many of 
them have not yet reached the point in 
their thinking where they understand 
that a cash sickness program in the long 
run would be detrimental to their in- 
terest and should be opposed. 

Continuing, the report said: “Another 
project of great benefit was the survey 
of accident and health insurance in the 
United States which was conducted by 
the Health Insurance Council and in 
which we cooperated. You have all seen 
these figures as they have been given a 

(Continued on Page 


REPORTS FOR BLANKS COMM. 


R. R. Haffner, chairman of the com- 
mittee on blanks of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference, reported 
at the annual meeting in Chicago that 
no suggestions for changes in the life 
or miscellaneous blanks were received 
by the committee and consequently no 
meeting of the committee was held dur- 
ing the year. 


J.R. Williams Report 


(Continued from Page 43) 
ments concerning the project at this an- 
nual meeting. 

“The public relations bulletin was 
mapped out to include information and 
news about public relations and _ re- 
lated activities of interest to conference 
companies,” Mr. Williams explained. 
“Ideas and practices used by other in- 
dustries, what member companies are 
doing public relations-wise—both inter- 
nally and ‘externally—significant public 
relations development and_ thinking 
on the broad plane. These are the 
main objectives of our monthly P/R 
bulletin. Initially it was begun on a 
minor scale, but about a year ago was 
expanded into a four-page publication 
with an improved appearance and de- 
sign. The mailing list of the bulletin has 
shown a steady growth and we hope it 
is proving to be of worthwhile service 
to the companies. . 

“Quite a few of the companies have 
sent us items for use in this bulletin. 
These are more than welcome and we 
would like to receive them from any 
company who has done something to 
prevent misunderstanding and promote 
good will among its employes, policy- 
holders, the community in which it lives, 
or in any other way, 

Third Field of Operation 

“The third field of operation has been 
your editor’s work on the weekly news 
letter. This bulletin reports in capsule 
form significant news items about acci- 
dent and health insurance, activities of 
the conference staff, attendance at in- 
dustry committee meetings, Insurance 
Department conferences and the like, an- 
nouncements about conference sponsored 
meetings and other related matters. It, 
too, enjoys a wide circulation throughout 
the conference, being sent to upwards of 
400 people each week.” 

In closing Mr. Williams said that these 
publications were aimed at _ providing 
Conference members with information 
that is pertinent to the business, help- 
ful and interesting. “We hope that these 
bulletins have done so and that they 
will continue to be of service to our 
141 member companies,” he said. 
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76 Stock Carriers Did Countrywide 
Volume of $1,672,040,194 in 1948 


A total of 76 stock casualty-surety companies, licensed to operate in New York 
State and doing a countrywide business, produced in 1948 a total net premium vol- 
ume of $1,672,040,194 which represents an increase of 16.7% over their 1947 premium 
writings. Net earned premiums were $1,549,028,342. These impressive production 
ficures were released yesterday (May 26) by the National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters whose annual Casualty Insurance Expense Exhibit has just been com- 


pleted. 


Indicative of the favorable results of 1948, all lines showed an increase in vol- 


ume except boiler and machinery which remained approximately stationary. Al- 
though adverse underwriting results continued on auto P.D., boiler and machinery, 
sprinkler and miscellaneous lines, an over-all underwriting profit of 4.2%, before 
Federal taxes, was earned on all lines combined. This compares with over-all profit 


of .9% for the year 1947. 


Comparative Results—Both Premiums and Underwriting 
The premiums by lines with percentage changes in volume from 1947, and the 
underwriting gain or loss by line for the years 1948 and 1947 expressed as per- 
centages of the earned premiums, are summarized in the following table: 


Net Written Premiums 


Underwriting Gain (+) 


% Increase or Loss (—) Expressed as 


Line Amount Over 1947 % of Earned Premium 
1948 1947 

REGRRE cy casas eaeuerekresep tas $ 53,484,971 + 3.7% +15,0% +13.2% 
Di een ce eee ee OR 30,004,058 + 11.8 + 6.2 + 5.3 
Group Accident and Health ........ 71,061,533 + 16.7 + 7.0 +: 2 
Aiitosetalahitee lag dace woesaiccesis nae 443,828,746 + 16.2 eS — 
Auto. Property Damage ............ 208,182,747 + 24.8 — 9.7 —23.6 
Auke: COIN 6 ais cco esickrsewaceas 42,240,681 + 18.1 +13.2 + 1.7 
Liak; Othee ies Awte.. <.6..0260000% 159,584,208 + 5.8 + 1.7 + 7.6 
P.D. and Collision Other than Auto. 29,504,708 + 24.8 + 5.6 + 5.6 
Workaiews Geman. occ decccesixescs 358,882,209 + 11.0 + 9.8 + 8.0 
Bideiipa wea leo et cere era ee 56,148,369 + 60.4 + 5.6 +22.9 
Cer ee nea rE eee rr eee 67,445,826 + 26.1 424.3 +24.7 
Glaeie) x2 75 ke ea raze aie. 19,358,054 + 10.6 + 2.3 —aEs 
BOGE oon scoivedoractncokesenete 67,139,464 + 4.5 + 8.8 + 0.7 
Boiler and Machinery ............. 25,808,702 — .5 — 8.7 —19.9 
CH ra seii en chi wWewde cies scawnes 4,735,320 + 10.4 +36.5 +32.6 
Cee CHC ET RTT eer 1,556,684 + 10.4 —12.7 — 5.8 
PERCU: dco 5.55cce neniews Sees 33,073,914 +272.3 —15.8 —81.6 
MME Ma ae RiGukakdawenewaices $1,672,040,194 + 16.7 + 4.2 + 0.9 


The National Bureau, in announcing these results, offered the following specific 


comments on individual lines. 


Automobile B.I. and P.D. Liability—Although the small underwriting profit 
shown for bodily injury liability indicates that the rate levels for this line are 
achieving a degree of adequacy, the property damage liability continues to be 
adverse. The net result for the two automobile liability lines combined was a loss 


of over $11,500,000. 


Liability Other Than Auto—The underwriting profit for this line dropped con- 
siderably from the previous year, the profit being 1.7% of earned premiums com- 


pared to 7.6% for the previous year. 


Glass—This line showed a small profit for the first time in 10 years. 

Boiler and Machinery—This line continued to show unfavorable underwriting 
results as it has in all but one of the seven previous years, but the loss of 8.7% 
of earned premium was approximately half of the loss incurred during 1947. Since 
this business is usually written on a three-year basis, the rate revision which took 
place in November, 1948, has had little effect on the earned premiums during 1948. 





Preferred Accident 


(Continued from Page 37) 


focused attention on the broad form 
money and securities coverage. 

Mr. Hougton’s portion of the program 
centered around these agency relations 
topics: “Agency Qualification and Com- 
mission Standards”; “Premium Distribu- 
tion and Diversification,” and “Compe- 
tition for Good Business.” 

The second and third sessions, May 
17, were presided over by Clarence A. 
Cole, underwriting vice president, who 
introduced Mr. deNicola as_ speaker 
on “Comprehensive Liability-Commercial 
Forms” and “Personal Comprehensive 
Liability.” In turn, Mr. Cole discussed 
the subject: “Underwriters’ Guide—In- 
terpretations.” In the afternoon Mr. de- 
Nicola continued by discussing various 
miscellaneous casualty lines. He was fol- 
lowed by a talk by Philip M. Miller, 
superintendent, payroll audit department, 
and one on engineering and inspections 
by Alexander C. Milne, superintendent 
of that department. 


“Medalist” Policies Well Received 
y On the final day the Preferred’s new 
Medalist” accident and disability poli- 


cles, just on the market, were featured 
at the managers’ - managing agents’ sec- 





tion meeting. F. Arthur Mayes presided 
and introduced Gerald S. Parker, A. & H. 
department secretary, who presented de- 
tails of the new coverages. The new 
policies were well received. That their 
sale by casualty agents will be encour- 
aged was indicated by Mr. Houghton. 
In turn, Mr. Mayes described the sales 
campaign material which has been pre- 
pared for agent and broker use in push- 
ing the new contracts. 

That afternoon the managers and 
home office people gathered at the Ho- 
tel Statler, New York, for the final ses- 
sion. Subjects were of general interest. 
Secretary Beech, who was the chairman, 
discussed “Office Procedure”; F. Tay- 
lor LeCount, personnel supervisor, out- 
lined “Personnel Practices,” and Edward 
C. Kuhn, assistant comptroller, talked 
on “Accounting and Credit.” Mr. Beech 
also presided over a general forum. 

A dinner that evening at the Statler 
climaxed the three-day gathering. Offi- 
cers and directors of the company at- 
tended, and President Dull presided. 
Speakers included Walter F. Martineau, 
Deputy Superintendent, New York State 
Insurance Department; Alfred M. Best, 
president and Arthur Snyder, executive 
vice president of Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany, Inc.; J. Dewey Dorsett, general 
manager, Association of Casualty & 


Surety Companies, and Kimball C. At- 


wood, Jr. 


Acquisition Conference 
(Continued from Page 37) 


in the courts that many felt would de- 
velop if his opinion was contested. 
E. J. Schofield’s Statement 

The companies’ decision having been 
made, E. J. Schofield, chairman of the 
conferences for the past 11 years, re- 
leased the following short statement: 

“At a meeting of the Casualty and 
Surety Acquisition Cost Conferences on 
May 20, 1949, the conferences voted to 
cease operation immediately, to conclude 
their affairs and to dissolve at once. A 
special committee was created, with 
power, to implement and to comply with 
the decision.” 

Subsequent inquiry disclosed the fact 
that while the decision to “cease opera- 
tions immediately” was unanimous, it 
was a step that was taken reluctantly 
and sadly. Many companies would have 
liked to continue the conferences as an 
advisory or service organization but to 
do so seemed to be “too much of a 
losing fight.” 

The special committee named _ is 
headed by W. E. McKell, president, New 
York Casualty; vice president, American 
Surety, who heads the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies. 


E. J. Schofield, whose chairmanship 
over the past 11 years has been ex- 
emplary, has given nearly 40 years of 
service to the casualty-surety business. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Casualty Insurance Company 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1948 


Assets 


oes cs « § 1440503.09 
U. S. Government Bonds (Amortized 


Cash in Bank and Office . 


Values) . 


All Other Bonds (Amortized Values) 
Stocks* (Convention Values). ... . 
Real Estate and First Mortgage Loans 


on Real Estate. 


Premiums in Course of Collection (less 
than 90 days due). . . 


All Other Assets. . . . 


Total Admitted Assets . 


Liabilities 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense . 
Reserve for Accrued Commissions . . 
Reserve for Taxes. .... 
Reserve for Dividends to Policyholders 
Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties 
Funds held under Surety Agreements 
Reserve for all other Liabilities. . . . 
Total Liabilities. . . . . 
. . « + +, $1,000,000.00 
4,459,013.25 
Surplus as regards Policyholders. . . 


Total Liabilities and Policy- 
holders’ Surplus. . . . . . $18,686,427.07 


*Stock of affiliate at $534,222.66. 


Bonds carried at $1,245,000.00 are deposited with 
various regulatory bodies as required by law. 

On the basis of December 31, 1948 market quotations 
on all securities owned, the Admitted Assets would be 
increased to $18,709,435.48 and Unassigned Surplus 


Capital . . 
Unassigned Surplus . 


31, 1948. 


W. STANLEY KITE, President 





increased to $4,482,021.66. 

e have examined the above Financial Statement and in 
our opinion it fairly presents the position of the Manu- 
facturers Casualty Insurance Company as at December 


JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO., INC, 
Public Accountants and Auditors, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Casualty Insurance Company 
1617 PENNSYLVANIA BOULEVARD ¢ PHILADELPHIA 3, PA- 


He started with Standard Accident on 
February 1, 1908, and after representing 
the company as_ special counsei in 
Michigan, he joined the home office ex- 
ecutive staff and served for many years 
as vice president. After he resigned 
from the Standard Mr. Schofield joined 
the Globe Indemnity as vice president. 
Then, from May, 1935, to January, 1938, 
he was in the advertising agency field. 
Some 11 years ago he was named to 
his present post. 

Miss R. E. Clark, secretary of the 
conferences, has given many years’ serv- 
ice and is highly regarded. 





$14,368,119 in FOUR MONTHS 





This Is Cont’l Casualty’s Net Premiums 
in A. & H. to April 30; Gain of Nearly 
$2 Million; 49 Goal—$45 Million 


Maintaining its fast production pace, 
the accident and health department of 
Continental Casualty produced $14,368,- 
119 in net premiums in the first four 
months of 1949 compared with $12,412,845 
for the same period of 1948, showing a 
gain in volume of $1,955,274. J. 
Smith, vice president in charge of A. 
& H. activities, said this week that loss 
experience on this volume is better than 
in the first quarter of 1948 due to the 
absence this year of “flu” or other 
epidemics. 

The 1949 goal of Continental’s A. & 
H. department is $45,000,000 in premiums 
which will represent a $5,000,000 increase 


over 1948. 


- . 12,661,734.40 
1,290,588.84 
1,443,006.66 


44,399.46 


1,758,287.81 
47,826.81 


. « + $18,686,427.07 


oe 6 @ @ 


. . $ 4,325,280.06 
7,432,334.25 
426,570.98 
376,150.72 : 
72,709.79 
294,700.58 
220,935.09 
78,732.35 
. . $13,227,413.82 





5,459,013.25 
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We are somewhat fascinated by the 
race for top-listing in the New York 
Telephone Directory. Starting with “A” 
at 7 West 46th Street, we come to such 
oddities as: “AAAAAA Ace Paper Box 
Corp.” or “A A A-A A BA A Hull 
Whitewashing Co.” or “A A A A ad- 
vertising” or “A A A 1 Bedding Co.” 
Don’t bother picking up the ’phone book 
to check on us—these are on the level— 


realleh. 
* * x 


Someone once said that a certain girl’s 
coming out party ended in a free-for-all 
when she made her debris, 

* ke x 


Catherine (Western Department, Loy- 
alty Group, Chicago) Meade is telling 
the story about the young man who en- 
tered the office of a local psychiatrist 
with a strip of bacon hanging from his 
left ear and a fried egg on his fore- 
head. The office was well filled. He 
waited his turn. Finally, when the doc- 
tor called him in, he asked: “Well, what 
is your trouble?” The patient said: 
“Oh, there’s nothing wrong with me, I 
just wanted to talk to you about my 
brother.” 


* * * 
Wesley (business consultant, home 
office, Provident Mutual) Gadd savs, 


“Lipstick is something that merely adds 
color and flavor to an old pastime.” 
* * x 


“Haw-Hawes by Lou Hawes:” Conceit 
is “I” strain... . Flattery is telling the 
other fellow what he already thinks of 
himself. 

* * * 

Charles C. (London Life of Canada) 
Johnson sends us a clipping from a Bos- 
ton newspaper—hard to believe, but we 
have “Exhibit A” in file. A few choice 
items: “For Sale—individually rump- 
fitted secretarial chairs, made to order 
by graduate anatomist.” “Boston 
smells identified and lucidly described to 
small groups in out-of-the-way places 
by ardent Bostonian.” “You can 
raise chickens in your apartment with 
the battery system of production pro- 
ducing a steady supply of broilers, fryers 
and roasters at unbelievably low cost; 
can be handled in a corner of your liv- 
ing room or on the fire escape.” : 
“Lonely personable Orientalist authority 
on the repressed libido eager for oppor- 
tunity to discuss subject with person of 





Howland’s Report 


(Continued from Page 44) 


great deal of publicity and for the first 
time the general public has been told 
through many sources of the amazing 
number of people already covered by 
voluntary methods. This survey is be- 
ing conducted again this year and we 
hope to have the figures before very 
long.” 


Two New Prepaid Medical Plans 


Before closing Mr. Howland pointed 
to the launching in the past year of 
two new prepaid surgical and obstetri- 
cal insurance plans sponsored by the 
Tennessee and Maine Medical Soc‘eties 
and underwritten by private insurance 
companies. “Under these plans,” he ex- 
plained, “the participating doctors avree 
to accept the insurance benefits as full 
payment for their service for persons in 
specified income groups. Because of 
comparatively high surgical schedules, 
these programs are primarily suited to 
group insurance but they are also being 
underwritten to some extent on a fran- 
chise and individual basis. The medical 
societies are particularly anxious to see 
more of this coverage written in rural 
areas and this almost makes it essential 
that individual and franchise writing 
companies join in with these plans.” 





similar intellectual interests.” . .. 

“Dog walker has time available 7 a.m. 
to 8 am. for additional assignment; I 
am already walking some of the most 
socially acceptable dogs in Boston.” It 
takes a traveler like Charles to spot 
this sort of material—and by the way, 
old boy, we are sorry to have missed 
your unexpected visit to our office on 
the one rare day when we were out of 
town. Really mighty sorry. Give us a 
rain check. 

a ae 

Short Studies for Nature Lovers: A 
camel can go eight days without walk- 
ing. 

* ok * 

We know an ambitious young man 
who was happy his pants were thread- 
hbare—he was so ambitious, he wanted 
to come through. 

* * 

A woman we know is smoking cigars 
after dinner. She inhales, but she insists 
she does not exhale. When we asked 
her to explain how this works, she said: 
“Don’t you think that’s a personal ques- 
tion?” 

ee 

Most of our customers are pretty well 
educated folks so we do not know 
whether a letter just received is the 
result of our client passing the illiteracy 
test, or because his secretary is slightly 
moronic. The letter reads: “I would 
like to put in a claim for a cow-high 
leather bag stolen from my home.” Our 
thought is that a “cow-high” bag would 
be too big to carry, or possibly we mis- 
judge. 

* * * 

In 1752 Poor Richard said: “A Brother 
may not be a Friend, but a Friend will 
always be a brother.” 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 


J. S. Kemper Reports ’48 
Volume of $72,377,268 


FOR LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 


Points to Gross Earnings of $12,519,688 
and Assets of $93,581,919; Scores 
“Teenicide” Trend 


Premium income in 1948 of $72,377,268 
was reported by Chairman James S. 
Kemper of Lumbermens Mutual Casu- 
alty at its annual meeting of policyhold- 
ers in Chicago on May 17. This total, 
which is a new high, represents an in- 
crease of more than $13,000,000 over the 
1947. premium volume. Production is 
continuing to increase in 1949, Mr. Kem- 
per said, pointing out that first quarter 
premium income was $2.720,257 ahead 
of the same period of 1948. 

Gross earnings of the Lumbermens in 
1948 after state and other taxes of $1,- 
674,046 but before Federal income taxes, 
amounted to $12,519,688. Mr. Kemper ex- 
plained that these earnings were after 
providing an increase of $4,761,726 in the 
earned premium reserve and an increase 
of $5,052,533 in the loss reserve. Of total 
earnings, he said, $11,242,497 was derived 
from underwriting operations and $1,- 
277,191 from investments. Out of earn- 
ings $9,363,783 was allocated to ‘policy- 
holders’ dividends—an all-time high, 

Mr. Kemper also reported that Lum- 
bermens’ assets reached $93,581,919 as 
of last December 31, a gain of over 
$15,000,000 from the previous year-end. 
The company’s 1948 tax bill, he said. 
amounted to $2,329,951 which “is equal 
to 93% of our net underwriting and in- 
terest earnings retained after dividends 
to policyholders and is divided 29% for 
Federal taxes and 64% for state and lo- 
cal taxes.” Continuing, he reported: 


Two Major Investment Moves 


“Investment transactions for the vear 
included two major moves. The first 








PACIFIC EMPLOYERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Victor Montgomery, President 
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Branch Office Service from Coast to Coast 
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was the decision to sell a large part oj 
our long-term government bonds pend. 
ing the outcome of the election an an 
indication as to what might be expected 
from the 81st Congress. These bonds 
were liquidated at a small profit. The 
other major development was the pur. 
chase of a prospective home office build- 
ing at 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago,” 

Speaking of automobile accident pre- 
vention Mr. Kemper said that the young 
driver question and the driving-while- 
drinking problem still are serious factors 
in the street and highway death and ac- 
cident toll. He added: 

“*Teenicide’ has become a major na- 
tional concern. Drivers under 25 cause 
a disproportionate share of fatal acci- 
dents. Those between 19 and 21 were 
the worst offenders. Higher age limits 
for drivers’ licenses and better law en- 
forcements will help but parents’ co- 
operation with young people will be nec- 
essary if “Teenicide’ is to be substan- 
tially reduced.” 

Mr. Kemper also announced that 
Lumbermens has awarded $2,000 in cash 
prizes to college newspapers for safe 
driving campaigns. Two hundred papers 
had participated in a nation-wide con- 
test. 





Supplement to Medical Fee 
Schedule Adopted in N. Y. 


Mary Donlon, chairman of the New 
York Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
announces that a supplement to the 
state’s medical fee schedule has been 
adopted, 

“The present medical fee schedule in 
workmen’s compensation, which became 
effective last September 1 and covers 
approximately 1,000 items of medical 
service in the treatment of workmen’s 
compensation claimants, was the first 
complete revision in 12 years. Quite 
naturally it gave rise to some inquiries 
and these the newly adopted supplement 
clarifies,” Miss Donlon explained. 

Copies of the supplement will be 
mailed soon to each of the 25,000 physi- 
cians authorized to render medical care 
under the workmen’s compensation law. 





Operations Audit 
(Continued from Page 42) 


most difficult obstacles which faced us 
in the consideration of an operations 
audit was-the natural and understand- 
able psychological resistance of depart- 
ment heads and supervisors. By making 
these department heads and supervisors 
a part of the team, by consulting and 
advising with them constantly, this feel- 
ing was quickly overcome.” 
Results 

Finally, in speaking of the results de- 
rived from the study, the speaker listed 
the following: ““We achieved substantial 
improvements in the organization and 
operating procedures of nearly all of 
our principal departments. For example, 
in our claims and underwriting depart- 
ments, we handled more business with 
fewer people in 1948 than we did in 
1947. And I think we did a better job 
in both departments. From all I have 
been able to discover, our general 
agents think the same thing, which is 
always a good indication of home office 
performance. 

“Another item of real value to us was 
the improvement we were able to effect 
in the layout and space arrangements 
in our home office. We shifted entire 
departments from one floor to another, 
and cleared the way for necessary alter- 
ation work. As a result, we were able 
to forestall the need for doing any 
building for a few more years—and at 
today’s level of building costs, you need 
not be told how many thousands of 
dollars that has been worth to us. 

“Equally important was the fact that, 
almost overnight. we instilled a greater 
sense of cost consciousness into our 
department heads and employes. We 
eliminated a good deal of unnecessary 
work, and we were able to improve the 
way in which we were doing many of 
our vital and essential tasks.” 
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A graduate of the University of Rochester . . . Letterman 
in two sports... Pilot in U. S. Air Force in World Warl... Atna 
Representative for 26 years ... Persevering, systematic salesman ... G. Cyrus 
Bishop has the following to say about the AEtna’s Home Office Casualty and 
Surety Sales Course. 


G. Cyrus Bishop 
Etna-izer 
“After 26 years in the insurance business, I am convinced that the best invest- 


ment I ever made was the time and money spent in 1934 attending the Aitna’s 
Home Office Casualty and Surety Sales Course. 


Portland, Oregon 


“At that time, I had been in the business eleven years and found my volume 
levelling off. After attending the Sales Course, my volume doubled in the 
next six years. In the following nine years, it doubled again. I still use the 
basic principles of selling taught in the school. They seem to inspire confidence 
and result in sales. I recommend the Sales Course to everyone who would sell 
Casualty insurance.” 


— G. Cyrus Bishop 
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AFFILIATED COMPANIES: ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY . 
BUSINESS 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY | BUILDERS 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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JEWELRY INSURANCE 


Valuable gems are owned by people 


who make valuable clients. 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY oe _— HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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